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CHAP. I 

tf the inflttencd of Cajiom and Fajhion ttpon i>itf 
notions x^ Beauty and Deformity. 



L HERE atfe bthei* principles befides thofe al- 
ready enumerated , whieh have a confiderable 
influence upon the moral fentiments of mankind, 
and are the chief caufes of the many irregular and 
difeordant opinions which prevail in different ages 
and nations concerning what is blamable or praift- 
Vol. II, B 
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9 OF THE INFLUENCE Part V. 

worthy. Thefe principles are cuftom and fafliion , 
principles which extend their dotninion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two objects have frequently been feen 
together , the imagination acquires a habit of 
palRng eafily from the one to the other. If the 
firft appear , we lay our. account that the fecond is 
to follow. Of their own accord they put us in 
mind of one another, and the attention glides 
eafily along them. Though , independent of cuf- 
tom, there ihould be no real beauty in their union , 
yet when cuflom has thus conneded them toge- 
ther, we feel an impropriety in their feparation. 
The one we think is awkward when it appears 
>vithout its ufual companion. We mifs fomething 
which we expefted to find , and the habitual 
arrangement of our ideas is difturbed by the difap- 
pointment. A fuit of clothes , for example , feems 
to want fomething if they are without the moft 
infignificant ornament which ufually accompanies 
them 5 and we find a meannefs or awkwardnefs in 
the abfence even of a haunch button. When there 
is any natural propriety in the union , cuftom in- 
creafes our fenfe of it, and makes a different arrange- 
ment appear ftill more difagreeable than it would 
otherwife feem to be. Thofe who have beea 
accuftomed to fee things in a good tafte, are more 
difgufted by whatever is clumfy or awkward. Where 
the conjunction is improper, cuftom either dimi- 
niflies, or takes away altogether, our fenfe of the 
impropriety. Thofe who have been accuftomed to 
flovenly diforder lofe all fenfe of neatnefs or elegance. 
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Chap. I. O F C U S T O M, 3 

The modes of furniture or drefs which feem ridi- 
culous to grangers, give no offence to the people 
%vho ate ufed to them. 

Fafliion is different from cuftorti , or rather id 
a particular fpecies of it. That is not the fafliion 
which every body Wears , but which thofe wear 
who are of a high rank , or chara^er* The grace-* 
f ul , the eafy , and commanding manners of thfe 
great, joined to the ufual richnefs and magnificence 
of their drefs , give a gi*ace to the V;ery form which 
they happen to befiow upon it. As long as they 
continue to ufe this form , it is donneded in out 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that ii 
genteel and magnificent, and though in itfelf if 
liiould be indiffierent , it feems , on account of this 
telation ^ to have fotnething about it that is genteel 
and magnificent too. As foon as they drop it, it 
lofes all the grace , which it had appeared to poC* 
fefs before j and being now ufed only by th'a 
inferior ranks of people , feems to have fomething 
of their meanneft and awkwardnefs* 

Drefs atid furniture are allowed by all the world 
to be entirely under the dominion of cuflom and 
fafhion- The influence ©f thofe principles, how- 
ever j ii by no means confined to fo narrow a 
fphere, but extends itfelf to whatever is in any 
refped the obje^i of tafte , to mufic ^ to poetry ^ 
to architedure* The modes of dteh and furniture 
are continually changing, and that fafhloii ap- 
pearing ridiculous to day which was admired five 
years ago , we are experimentally convinced that 
it owed its vogue chiefly or entirely to cullom 

B ^ 
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4 OF THE INFLUENCE Part V. 

«nd falhion. Clothes and furniture are not made 
of very durable materials. A well-fancied coat is 
done in a twelve-month, and cannot Continue' 
longer to propagate, as the fafliion, that form 
according to which it was made. The modes of 
furniture change lefs rapidly than thofe of drefs - 
becaufe furniture is commonly more durable. In 
five or fix years, however, it generally undergoes 
an entire revolution , and every man in his own 
time fees the fafliion in this refpeft change many 
different ways. The productions of the other arts 
are much more lading , and , when happily ima- 
gined, may continue to propagate the fafliion of 
their make for a much longer time. A well- 
contrived building may endure many centuries : a 
beautiful air may be delivered down by a fort, of 
tradition, through many fucceflive generations: a 
well^written poem may lafl as long as the world • 
and all of them continue for ages together, to 
give the vogue to that particular ftyle , to that 
particular tafte or manner , according to which each 
of them was compofed. Few men have an oppor- 
tunity of Seeing in their own times the fafliioft 
in any of thefe arts change very confiderably. 
Few men have fo much experience and acquaint- 
ance with the different modes which have 
obtained in remote ages and nations , as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to them , or to judge with 
impartiality between them , and what takes place 
in their own age and country. Few men there- 
fore are willing to allow, that cuflom or fafliion 
have much influence upon their judgments 
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Chap, I. . O F C U S T o M. y 

concerning what is beautiful, or otherwife^ fit the 
produdions of any of thofe arts; but imagine, 
that all the rules , .which they think ought to be 
obferved in each of them , are founded upon 
reafon and nature, not upon habit or prejudice. 
A very little attention, however, may convince 
them of the contrary, and fatisfy them, that the 
iuifluence of cuftom and fafhion over drefs and 
furniture, is not more abfolute than over archw 
tedure , poetry , and mufic. ^ 

Can any reafon , for example , be affigned 
why the Doric capital fhould be appropriated to 
a pillar, whofe height is equal to eight diameters; 
the Ionic volute to one of nine ; and the Corin- 
thian foliage to one of iten? The propriety of 
each of thofe appropriations can be founded upon 
ijothing but habit and cuflom. The eye having 
been ufed to fee a particular proportion connefted 
witlv a particular ornament , would be offended 
if they were not joined together. Each of the 
five orders has its peculiar ornaments, which 
cannot be clianged for any other , without giving 
offence to all thofe who know any thing of the 
rules of archite(Sure. According to fome archi- 
t^^ls, indeed, fuch is the exquifite judgment 
with which the ancients have afligned to each 
order its proper ornaments , that no others can. 
be foundv which ara equally fuitable. It feemsy 
however , a little difficult to be conceived that 
thefe forms , though , no doubt extremely agree* 
ai)le , ikoiild be the only forms which can furl 

B 3^ 
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ft OF THE INFLUENCE Part V. 

• 

thofe proportions , or that there fliould not be five 

hundred others which , antecedent to eftabliflied 

^uftpm, would have fitted them equally well. 

When cuftom , however , has eftabliflied particular 

l[Tiles of building, provided th^y are not abfolute- 

\y unreafpnable, it is abfurd to think of altering 

them fpir others which are only equally good, or 

fven for others which , in point of elegance and 

teauty, have naturally fpme little advantage over 

thtep^' A man would be ridiculous who fhould 

appear in public with a fuit of clothes quite dif- 

|erept from thofe which ^x^ commonly worn, 

though the new drefs fliould in itfelf be ever fa 

graceful or convenient. And there feerns to be 

an abfurdity of the fan^e kind in ornamenting ^ 

Jioufe after a quite diflferent manner from that 

which cuftom and fafhion have prefcribed ; though 

i^^ new ornaments fliould m themfelves b^ fome- 

what f\3-perior to the con>mo;i ones. 

. According to the ancient rhetoricians , a cer- 

^in rneafure or verfe was by nature appropriated 

tp each particula;- fpecies of writing, as being 

^laturally exprefiive of that charafter, fentiqient, 

pr paflio^, which oi^ght to predominate in it. 

pm verfe, they faid, was fit for grave and another 

|pr gay works , which qould not , they thought , 

t)e interchanged withpyt the greateft impropriety. 

The experience of modern times , however , 

feems to cpntradift this principle, though in itfelf 

it wpuld appear to be e^^tremely probable.. What 

ifi the burlefque veyfe ixi EngUiBh , is the heroic 

Ytrfe VK f YWQh^ Th^ tragedies, of Racine ^^d 
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Chap. I. OFCUSTOM. ^ 7 

the Henriad of Voltaire , are nearly in the fame 
verfe with , 

Let me have your advice in a weighty afFair.^^, />^tvt 

The burlefque verfe in French , on the contrary, , 
is pretty much the fame with the heroic verfe of 
ten fyilables in Englifli. Cuftom has made the one 
nation affociate the ideas of gravity, fublimity, and 
ferioufnefs, to that meafure which the other has 
connected with whatever is gay , flippant , and 
ludicrous. Nothing would appear more abfurd in 
Englifli , than a tragedy written in the Alexan- 
drine verfes ^f the French ; or in French , than 
a work of the fame kind in verfes of ten fyilables. 
An eminent artift will bring about a confiderable 
change in* the eftablifhed modes of each of thole 
arts, and introduce a new fafhion of writing, 
mufic, or architeilure. As the drefs of an agreeable 
man of high rank recommends itfelf, and how pe- 
culiar and fantaftical foever , comes foon to be ad-^ ' 
mired and imitated; fo the excellencies of an emi- 
nent mailer recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the falhionable ftyle in the art 
which he pradifes. Thetafte of the Italians in mufic 
and architedure has, within thefe fifty years, un- 
dergone a confiderable change , from imitating 
the peculiarities of fome eminent mailers in each 
of thofe arts. Seneca is accufed by Quintilian of 
having corrupted the taile of the Romans , and 
of having introduced a frivolous prettinefs in the 
XQOta of maje(lic reafoH and mafcuUne elo^uence^ 

B4 
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$ OF THE INFLUENCE PairtV. 

Salluft and Tacitus have by others been charged 
with the fame accufation , though in a different 
manner. They gave reputation , it is pretended, 
to a flyle^ which though in the higheft degree 
Goncife , elegant , expreflive , and even poetical , 
wanted, however , eafe , fixnplicity , ^nd nature, 
gnd wa^s evidently the production of the moft 
labored and ftudied afFeftation. How many great 
qualities rpufl: that writer pollefs , who can thus 
iirend^r his very faults agreeable? Alter the praifo 
of refining the tafle of a nation , the higheft eulogy , 
perhaps , whiqh can be beflowed upon any author, 
is to. fay, that he corrupted it. In our own language 
lyir. Pope apd Dj, Swift have each ot them intro- ^ 
duced a, manner different from what was prnftifed- 
before , into all works that are written in rhyme , 
the one in long verfes , the other in- fhort Th& 
quaim^efs of Butler has given place to the plain- 
nefs of Swift 'the rambling freedom of Drydfen , 
and the oprreA but often tedious and profaic lan-r 
guor of Addifon, aire no longer the obje^ls of 
iinitation , but all long verfes are now written 
j^fter the inanner of the nervous precifion of Mr. 
Pope. 

Neither is it only over the productions of the 
arts , that Guflom and fafliion exert their domi- 
nion. Th^y influence our judia^ments , in the 
fame manner, with regard to the beauty of natu-r 
ral pbjeds^ What various, and oppoiite forms 
are deemed beautiful in different fpecie* of 
things ? The proportions which are admired in 
oi;i^ animal, are altogether different from tlipfe 
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Chap. I. OF GUSTO M. 9 

wliich are efteemed in another. Every clafs of 
things has its own peculiar conformation, which 
is approved of, and has a beauty of its own, diftinft 
from that of every other fpecies. It is upon this 
account that a learned Jefuit, father Buffier, has 
determined that the beauty of every objeft confifis 
in that form and color , which is moft ufual among 
things of that particular fort to which it belongs. 
Thus, in the human form, the beauty of each 
feature lies in a certain middle , equally removed 
from a variety of other fopms that are ugly. A 
beautiful nofe, for example, is one that is neither 
very long, nor very fliort, neither very flraight, 
nor very crooked , but a fort of middle among all 
thefe extremes, and lefs different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. It is 
the form ivhich Nature feems to have aimed at in 
them all , which , however , fhe deviates from in 
a great variety of ways, and vtry feldom hits 
exa6lly ; but to which all thofe deviations ftill bear 
a very flrong r^femblance. When a number of 
drawings are made after one pattern , though they 
may all mifs it in fome refpefts, yet they will all 
refemble it more than they refemble one another ; 
the general chara^er of the pattern will run 
through them all ; the mofl fmgular and odd 
will be thoCe which ate mofl wide of it ; and 
though very few will copy it exactly, yet the 
moft accurate delineations wilj bear a greater 
refemblance to the moft carelefs, than the care- 
lefs ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
manner 5 in each fpeeies of creatures, what is 
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JO OF THE INFLUENCE Part V. 

mofl beautiful bears the ftrongeft charafters of the 
general fabric of the fpecies, and has the ftrongeft 
refemblance to the greater part of the individual» 
with which it is clafTed. Monfters^ on the contrary, 
or what is perfe6lly deformed, are always moft 
fingular and odd, and Have the leaft refemblance to 
the generality of tliat fpecies to which they belongs 
And thus the beauty of each fpecies , though in 
one fenfe the rarefl of all things , . becaufe few 
individuals hit this middle form exadly, yet in 
another, is the moft^ common, becaufe all the 
deviations from it refetnble it more than they 
refemble one another. The moft cuftomary form , 
therefore , is in each fpecies of things , according 
to him , the moft beautiful. And hence it is that 
a certain praflice and experience in contemplating 
each fpecies of objefts is recjuifite, before we 
can judge of its beauty, or know wherein the 
middle and moft ufual form confifts. The nicefl 
judgment concerning the beauty of the human 
ipecies, will not help us to judge of that of 
flowers, or horfes, or any other fpecies of things. 
it is for the fame reafon that in difterent cli- 
mates, and where different cuftoms and ways of 
living take place , as the gei^erality of any 
fpecies receives a different conformation from 
thofe circumftances , fo different ideas of its 
beauty prevail. The beauty of a Mooriih is 
not exadly the fame with that of an Englifli 
Jiorfe. What different ideas are formed in 
different nations concerning the beauty of 
the by^iaa foape ^n4 caimteAaftce ? A faif 
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Chap. I. O F C U S T O M. u 

complexion is a fliocking deformity upon the 
coaft of Guinea. Thick lips and a flat nofe are 
a beauty. In fome nations long ears that hang 
^own upon the flioulders are the objefts of 
univerfal admiration. In China if a lady's foot is 
fo large as to be fit to walk upon , ihe is regarded 
as a monftcr of uglinefs. Some of the favage 
nations in North-America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children , and thus fqueeze them^ f 
while the bones are tender and griftlj^, into a £i<.iH 
fornf that is al^noft perfeftly fquare. Europeant 
are aftoniflied at the abfurd barbarity of this 
practice, to which fome miffioriaries have imputed 
the fingular ftupidity of thofe nations among 
whom it prevails. But when they condemn ihofe 
lavages , they do not refleft that the ladies in 
Europe had, till within thefe very few years, been 
endeavouring , for near a century paft , to fqueeze 
the beautiful roundnefs of their natural ftiape into 
a fquare form of the fame kind. And that , not- 
withflanding the many diflortions and difeafea 
which this practice was known to occafion , cuflom 
had rendered it agreeable among fome of the moft 
civilized nations which, perhaps, the world 
ever beheld. 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and ingenious 
Father , concerning the nature of beauty ; of 
which the whole charm , according to him , 
would thus feem to arife from its falling in with 
the habits which cuftom had imprefled upon the 
imagination , with regard to things of each 
particular kin^. I cannot, however, be induced 
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12 OFTHE INFLUENCE Part V. 

to believe that our fenfe even of external beauty- 
is founded altogether oa cuftom. The utility bf 
any form , its fitnefs for the ufeful purpofes for 
which It was intended , evidently recommends 
It, and, renders it agreeable to tis, independent 
of cuftom. Certain colors are more agreeable 
than others, ancj give more delight to the eye the 
firft time it ever beholds them. A fmooth furface is 
more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is more 
pleafmg than a tedious undiverfified uniformity. 
Cofinefted variety, in which each new appearance 
feems to be introduced by wliat went before it,, 
and in which all the adjoining parts feem to have 
fome natural relation to one another , is more 
agreeable than a disjoined and diforderly affemblage 
of unconneded objefts. But though 1 cannot admit 
that cuftom is the fole principle of beauty, yet I 
can fo far allow the truth of this ingenious fyftem 
as to grant, that there is fcarce any one external 
form fo beautiful as to pieafe , if quite contrary 
to cuftom and unlike whatever we have been ufed 
to in that particular fpecies of things: or fo de- 
formed as not to be agreeable , if cuftom uniformly 
fupports it, and habituates us to fee ii in every 
fingle individual of the kind. 
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Chap. IL O F C U S T O M/ i3 

C M A P. I L 

Of Tht Infiuence of CvJJom and Fajhion upofi 
Moral Sentiments. 



O IN C E our fentiments concerning beauty oft 
every kind, are fo much influenced by cuftom 
and fafliion, it cannot be expeded, that thofe, 
concerning the beauty of conduft, Ihould be entirely 
exempted from the dominion of thofe principlet. 
.Their influence here, however, feems to be much 
lefs than it is every where elfe. There is perhaps, 
no form of external objeds , how abfurd and fan- 
tafticad foever , to which cuflom will not reconcile 
lis, or which fafliion will not render even agreeable. 
But the charafters and conduft of a Nero , or a 
Claudius , are what no cuftom will ever reconcile 
us to , what no faihion will ever render agreeable ; 
but the one will always be the object of dread 
and hatred ; the other of fcorn and d^ifion. The 
principles of the imagination , upon which our 
fenfe of beauty depends , are of a very nice and 
delicate namre, andmay eafily be altered .by habit 
and education : but the fentiments of moral appro- 
bation and difapprobation ^ are founded on the 
ftrongeft and moft vigorous pafTions of hilmaa 
nature ; and though they may be fomewh^ 
warpt, cannot be entirely perverted. 

But though the influence of cuftom and faflbion 
upon moral fentiments , is npt altogetfeey fo 
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great , it is howey^ perfeftly fimilar to what it 
is every -where elfe. When cullom and fafliion 
Coincide with the natural principles of right and 
wrong ) they heighten the delicacy of our fenti- 
ments ^ and increafe our abhorrence for- every 
thing which approaches to evil. Thofe who have 
been educated in what is really good Company^ 
3jot in what is commonly called fuch , who have 
been accuftomed to fee nothing in the perfous 
whom they efteemed and lived with , but juftice , 
xnodefty> humanity, and good order; are more 
ftocked with whatever feeips to be inconfiftent 
with the rules winch thofe virtues prefcribe. 
Thofe, 6n the contrary, who have had the 
jnisfortune to be brought up amidft violence, 
licentioufnefs , fallhood , and injuftice j lofe, 
though not all fenfe of the impropriety of fuch 
conduct, yet all fenfe of its dreadful enormity, 
or of the Vengeance and punilhment due to ir* 
They have been familiarized with it from their 
infancy , cuftom has rendered it habitual to them , 
and they are very apt to regard it as , what is 
called, the way of the world, fomething which 
either may^ or mult be pradifed, to hinder Us 
from being the dupes of our own integrity. 

Fafliion too will fometimes give reputation to 
a certain degree of diforder , ^nd , on the con- 
trary, difcountenance qualities which deferve 
cfteem. In the reign of Charles IL a degree of 
licentioufnefs was deemed the charailertftic of a 
liberal education. It was connefled, according to 
the notions of thofe times , withgenerofity , fincerity , 
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magnanimity,, loyalty, and proved that the 
perfon who afted in this manner, was a gentle- 
man, and not a puritan. Severity of manners, 
and regularity of conduft, on the other hand, 
were altogether unfafhionable , and were connec- 
ted , in the imagination of that age , with cant ^ 
cunning, hypocrify, and low manners. To fuper- 
ficial minds, the* vices of the » great feem at all 
times agreeable. They conne<ft them , not only 
with the fplendor of fortune, but with many 
fuperror virtues , which they afcribe to their fupe- 
riors; with the Ipirit of freedom and indepen- 
dency*, with franknefs, generofity , humanity, and 
politenefs. The virtues of the inferior ranks of 
people , on the contrary, their parfimonious fruga- 
lity, their painful indulbry, and rigid adherence to 
rules , feem to them mean and diftgreeable. They 
conned them, both with the meannefs of the 
ftation to which thofe qualities commonly belong; 
and with many great vices , which , they fuppofe , 
ufually accompany them; fuch as an abje<3, 
cowardly, ill-natured, lyin^ pilfering difpofition. 
The objefts with which men in the different 
profeflions and flates of life are converfant , being 
very different , and habituating them to very 
different paffions, naturally form in them very 
different characters and manners. We expeft in 
each rank and profeffion, a degree of thofe manners, 
which , experience has taught us , belong to 
it. But as in each fpecies of things , we are 
particularly pleafed with the middle conformation , 
which , in every part and feature , agreea 
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i:noft exaftly with the general ftandard which 

natu|-e feems to have eftabliflied for things of that 

kind; fo in each rank, or, if I may fay fo, in 

feach fpecies of men, we are particularly pleafed, if 

they have neither too much , nor too little of the 

character which ufually accompanies their particular 

tondition arid fituation. A mqin , we fay , fhould 

look like his trade and profefRc^nj yet the pedantry 

of every profelTion is difagree^ble. iThe different 

J)eriods of life have , for the fame reafon , different 

manners affigned to them. We expeft in old 

&ge, that gravity and fedatenefs which its infirmities^ 

its long experience, and its worn-out fenfibility 

ieem to render both natural and refpeflable 5 and 

we lay our account to find in youth that fenfibility , 

that gaiety and fprighdy Arivacity which experience 

teaches us to expe^ from the lively impreffions 

that all interelling objefls are apt to make upon 

the tender and unf>ra£lifed fenfes of that early 

jperiod of life. Each of thofe two ages, however ^ 

tnay «afily have too much of thefe peculiarities 

tvhich belong to it ^he flirting levity of youth ^ 

and the immoveable ijifenfibility of old age ^ are 

equally difagreeable. The young, according to 

the cotnmoh faying > are moil agreeable when 

in their behaviour there is fomething of the 

manners of the old ^ and the old, when they 

retain fomething of the gaiety of the youngs 

Either of them , however, may eafily hav^ 

too much of the manners of the other. The 

extreme Coldnefs , and dull formality ^ which are 

pardoned 
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pardoned in old age , make youth ridiculous. The 
levity i the careleflhefs , and the vanity , which are 
indulged irt youth , render old age contemptible^ 
The peculiar charader and manners which we 
are led by ctiftom to appropriate to each rank 
and profeffion ^ have fometimes perhaps a propri- 
ety independent of »cuftom; and are what we 
ihould approve of for their own fakes , if we took 
into conlideration all the different circumftances 
which naturally affeft thofe in each different 
ftate of life. The propriety of a perfon's beha- 
viour^ depends not upon its fuitablenefs to any 
one circumftance of his fituation , but to all the 
circumftances , which , when we bting his cafe 
home to ourfelves , we feel , fliould naturally call 
upon his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one oif them , as entirely ta 
riegle£l the reft , we difapprove of his conduft, 
as fomething which we cannot entirely go along 
with, becaufe not properly adjufted to all the 
eircumftance« of his fituation .• Yet perhaps j the 
emotion he expreffes for the objed which prin- 
cipally interefts him , does not exceed what w^ 
fliould entirely fympathize with , and approve of , 
in one whofe attention Was not required by any 
other thing. A parent in private life mighty 
upon the lofs of an only fon, exprefs without 
blame a degree of grief and tendernefs, which 
would be unpardonable in a general at the head 
of an army, when glory j and the public fafety, 
demjmded fo great a part of hi§ attention. As 
Vol. H, G 
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different obj efts ought, upon common occafioris, 
to occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
felTions , fo different paffions ought naturally to 
become habitual to them; and when we bring 
home to ourfelves their fituation in this particular 
refpeft, we muft be fenfible, that every occur- 
rence fliould naturally affe6l them more or lefs, 
according as the emotion which it excites, coin- 
cides or difagrees with the fixt habit and temper 
of their minds. We cannot exped the famQ 
fenfibility to the gay pleafures and amufement$ 
of life in a clergyman, which we lay our ac* 
count with in an officer. The man whofe peculiar 
occupation it is to keep the world in mind of 
that awful futurity which awaits them , who is 
to announce what may be )the fatal confequence» 
of every deviation from the rules of duty, and 
who is himfelf to fet the example ot the moft 
exa6l conformity , feems to be the meffenger of 
tidings, which cannot, in propriety, be delivered 
cither with levity or indifference. His mind i» 
fuppofed to be continually occupied with what 
is too grand and folemn , to leave any room for 
the impreffions of thofe frivolous objefts , which 
fill up the attention of the diffipated and the 
gay. We readily feel therefore, that, independent 
of cuftom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuflom has allotted to thi» profeflion; and 
that nothing can be more fuitable to the char*^ 
ader of a clergyman , than that grave , that 
^uitere and abftrafted feverity, which we ari? 
habituated to exped in his behaviour. Theft 
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reflexions are (b very obvious, that there is fcarc© 
any man fo inconfiderate , as not , at fame time , 
to have made them , and to have accounted to 
himfelf in this manner for his approbation of the 
ufual charaftef of this order. ^ — <^ 

The foundation of the cuftomary charafter of 
fome other prdfeffions is not fo obvious , and otir 
approbation of it is founded entirely in habit ^ 
>vithoiit being either confirmed, or enlivened by 
any refleilions of this kind. We are led by cuf- 
tom , for example, to annex the charader of 
gaiety, levity, artd fprfghtly freedom, as' well as 
of fome degree of diflipation, to the military 
profeffion. ' Yet , if we were to confider what 
mood or tone of temper would be mofl fuitable 
to this fituation , we fliould be apt to determine , 
perhaps , that the moft ferious and thoughtful turn '/ 
of mind would beft become thofe whofe lives 
are continually expofed to uncommon danger, 
and who fhould therefore be more conftantly occu- 
pied with the thoughts of death ahd its confe- 
quences than other men. It is this very circum- 
ftance, however, which is not improbably the * 
occafion why the contrary turn of mind prevails 
fo much among men of this^ profeffion. It requires 
fo great an effort to conquer the fear of death , 
when we furvey it with fteadinefs and attention , 
that thofe who are conflantly expofed to it , find it ^ 
eafier to turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to wrap themfelves up in carelefs fecurity and indif- 
ference, and to plunge themfelves , for this purpofe, 
into ev^ry fort of amufeoiwt and diffipation, A Q^mp 

C ^ 
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is aot the element of a thoughtful or a melan-. 
ichply man : perfons of that cafl , indeed , arcs 
often abundantly determined , and are capable , 
by a great effort, of going on with inflexible re- 
Jfolution to the mofl unavoidable death. But to 
he expofed to continual , though lefs imminent ^ 
danger , to be obliged to exert , for a long time ^, 
a degree of this effort , exhaufls and depreffes the 
mind, and renders it incapable of all happinefs and ^ 
enjoyment. The gay and carelefs, who have oc- 
cafion to make no effort at all , who fairly refolve 
never to look before them , but to lofe in con- 
tipual pleafures and amufements all anxiety about 
their fituation, more eafily fupport fuch circum- 
ftances. Whenever , by any peculiar circumftan- 
ces, an officer has no reafon to lay his account 
with being expofed to any uncommon danger , 
he is very apt to lofe the gaiety and diffipated 
thoughtleffnefs of his charader. The captain of 
* city-guard is commonly as fober , careful , and 
penurious an animal as the reft of his fellow-citi- 
zens. A long peace is , for the fame reafon , very 
apt to diminifli the difference between the civil 
and the military charader. The ordinary fitua- 
tion, however, of men of this profeffion, renders 
gaiety , and a degree of diflipation , fo much their 
ufual charaAer; and cuflom has, in our imagi-f 
nation , fo Urongly conneded this character with 
this flate of life , that we are very apt to defpife 
any man, whofe peculiar humor or fituation, 
renders him incapable of acquiring it. We 
liaugh at the grave and careful ikces of a city* 
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guard, which fo little refemble thofe of fheif pro- 
feflion. They themfelves feem often to be afliamed 
bf the regularity of their own manners, and, not 
to be out of the fafliion of their trade , are fond 
of affefting that levity , which is by no mean$ 
natural to them. Whatever is the deportment^ 
which we have been accuftomed to fee in a ref- 
peftable order of men , it comes to be fo affo- 
eiated in our imagination with that order , that 
whenever we fee the one , we lay our account 
that we are to meet with the other, and when 
difappointed , mifs fomething which we expected 
to find. We are embarraffed, and put to a ftand,. 
and know not how to addffefs ourfelves to a 
chara Aer which plainly aflFeds to be of a different 
fpecies from thofe with which we^fhould have 
been difpofed to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages and 
countries are apt , in the fame manner , to give 
different charafters to the generality of thofe who 
live in thej^n , and their fentiments concerning tho^ 
particular degree of each quality, that is either 
blamable or praife-worthy , vary , according to 
that degree which is ufual in their own country, 
and in their own times. That degree of polite- 
nefs, which would be highly efteemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation , in Rullia , 
would be regarded as rudenefs and barrbarifm at 
the court of France. That degree of order and 
frugality , which , in a Poliih nobleman , woul4 
be confidered as exceflive parfimony , would be 
regarded as extravagance in a citizen of Amfterdam. 

C 3 
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Every age and country look upon that degree of 
-each quality , which is commonly to be met with 
Jn thofe who are efteemed among themfelves, ds 
jthe golden mean of that particular talent or virtue. 
And as thi$ varies , according as their different cir- 
cumAances render different qualities more or lefs 
habitual to them, their fentiments concerning the 
iexa6l propriety of charafter and behaviour vary 
accordingly. 

Among civilized nations, the virtues which arc 
forjpded upon humanity, are more cultivated 
than thofe which ai'e founded upon felf-denial 
and the command of the paflions. Among rude 
and barbarous natJbns 5 it is quite othei*wife , the 
virtbes of felf-denial are more cultivated than thofe 
of humanity. The general fecurity and happinefs 
which prevail in ages of civility and politei^efs, 
afford little exercife to the contempt of danger , 
to patience in enduring labor , hunger, and pain, 
poverty may eafily be avoided , and the contempt 
pf it therefore almoft ccafes to be a virtue. The 
abftinence from pleafure becomes lefs neceifary, 
;ind the mind is more at liberty to unbend itfelf/ 
and to indulge its natural inclinations in ajl thofe 
particular refpefb. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quite other- 
wife. Every favage undergoes a fort of Spartan 
difcipline y and by the necefTity of his fituation is 
inured to every fort of hardihip. He is in conti- 
liual danger : he is often expofed to the greateil 
extremities of hunger, and frequently dies of 
|)urp want. His cirpunjftaiiices pot only habituate 
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him to every fort of diftrefs , but teach him to 
^ive way to none of the paflions which that 
diftrefs is apt to excite. He can expeft from hit 
countrymen no lympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others ^ 
we muft in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelvcs. 
If our own mifery pinches us very feverely , wtf 
have no leifure to attend to that of our neigh- 
bour: and all lavages are too much occupied with 
their own wants and necefRties, to give much 
attention to thofe of -another perfon. A favage, 
therefore, whatever be the nature of his diftrefs y 
experts no fympathy from thofe about him, 
and difdains , upon that account , to expofe him- 
felf, by allowing the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. 
His paflions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the fereniry of his 
countenance or the compofure of his conduct 
and behaviour. The faVages in North America , 
we are told , affume upon all occafions the greateft 
indifference, and would think themfelves degraded 
if they fhould ever appear in any refped to btf 
overcome, either by love, or grief, or refent- 
inent. Their magnanimity and felf- command^ 
in this refpeft , are almoft beyond the con- 
ception of Europeans. In a country in which 
all men are upon a level , with regard to 
rank and fortune , it might be expelled 
that the mutual inclinations of the two parties 
Ihould be the only thing confidered in mar- 
riages , and fliould be indulged without any 
fort of control* This , howler , is the country 

C4 
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in which all marriages, without exception, are 
^ade pp by the parents , and in which a young 
man would think himfelf difgraced for ever , 
If he fliQwed the le^ft preference of one 
woman above another, or did not exprefe the 
moft complete indifference , both about the time 
when^ and the perfon to whom, he was to be 
married. The weaknefs of love, which is fo mnch 
indulged in ages'of^ humanity and politenefs, is 
regarded among favages as the moft unpardonable 
jeffeminacy. Even after the marriage , the two 
parties feem to be afliamed of a connexion which 
is founded upon fo fordid a neceffity. They do 
pot live together. They fee one another by ftealth 
only. They both continue to dwell in the houfei 
of their refpedive fathers , and the open cohabita- 
tion pf the two fexes , which is permitted without 
blame in all other countries , is here eonfidered as 
the moft indecent and unmanly fenfuality. Nor 
is it only over this agreeable paflion that they 
^exert this abfolute felf-command. They often 
bear, in the fight of all their countrymen, with 
injuries, reproach, and the groffeft infults, with 
the appearance of the greateft infenfibility, and 
without e^qprefling the fmalleft ref^ntment When 
a favage is made prifoner of war , and receives , as 
is ufual, the fentepce of death from his conquer^ 
prs , he hears it without expreffing any emotion , 
and afterwards fubmits to the moft dreadful t6r- 
inents , without ever bemoaning himfelf , or 
difcovering any other paffipn but contempt of his 
W^mies, While he is h^ng by th^ fboulder^ over 
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a flow fire , he derides his tonnentors , and tells 
them with how mnch more ingenuity he himfelf 
had tormented fuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been fcorched - 
and burnt, and lacerated in all the moft tender 
and fenfible parts of his body for feveral hours 
together, he is often allowed, in order to prolong 
his mifery^^ a fhort refpite, and is taken down 
from thc'lhike ; he employs this interval in talking 
upon all indifferent fubjeds, inquires after the 
news of the country , and feems indifferent about 
nothing but his own fituation. The fpeftators 
exprefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo hor- 
rible an obje6l feems to make no imprefRon upon 
them; they fcarce look at the prifoner, except 
when 'they lend a hand to torment him. At 
other times they fmoke tpbacco , and amufe them- 
felves with any common objeft, as if no fuch 
matter was going on, Every favage is faid to pre- 
pare himfelf from his earliefl youth for this dread-- 
fill end. He compofes , fqr this purpofe , what 
they call the long of death , a fong which he is 
to fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies , and is expiring under the tortures which 
they infliA upon him. Itconfiftsof infults upon his 
tormentors , and exprefles the higheft contempt of 
death and pain. He fings this fong upon aU extras 
ordinary occafions , when he goes out to war , when 
he meets his enemies in the field , or whenever he has 
a mind to (how that he has familiarized his imagine 
tion to the moft dreadful misfortunes, and that no 
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human event can daunt his refolution , or alter hii 
purpofe. The fame contem[>t of death |nd torture 
prevails among all other favage nations. There is not 
a negro from the coaft of Africa who does not, in 
this refpeft poffefs a degree of magnanimity which 
the foul of his fordid mailer is too often fcarce 
capable of conceiving. . Fortune never exerted 
more cruelly her empire over mankind, than when 
flie fubjeded thofe nations of heroes to the refufe 
of the jails of Europe , to wretches who poffefs 
the virtues neither of the countries which they 
come from , nor of thofe which they go to > and 
whofe levity , brutality , and bafenefs , fo juftly 
cxpofe them to the contempt of the vanquilhed. 
This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs , which 
the cuftom and education of his country demand 
of every fivage , is not required of thofe who arei 
brought up to live in civilized focieties. If thefe 
laft complain when they are in pain , if they grieve 
when they are in diftrefs , if they allow themfelves 
either to be overcome by love , or to be difcom- 
pofed by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
weakneffes are not apprehended to affeft the effential 
parts of their character. As long as they do not allow 
themfelves to be tranfported to do any thing 
contrary to juflice or humanity, they lofe but 
little reputation , though the ferenity of their 
countenance, or the compofure of their difcourfe 
and behaviour , fliould be fomewhat ruffled and 
difturbed. A humane and poliflied people, who 
have more fenfibility to the paflions of others, 
-pan more readily enter into an animated ajid 
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paffionate behaviour , and can mor^ eafily pardon 
fome little cxcefs. The perfon principally concerned , 
is fenfible of this ; and being affured of the equity 
of his judges , indulges himfelf in ftronger expreCr 
fions of palfion j and is lefs afraid of expofing him- 
felf to their contempt by the violence of his 
emotions. We canVenture to exprefs more emotion 
in the prefence of a friend than ia that of a ftranger, 
becaufe wi' expeft more indulgence from the one 
than from the other. And in the fame manner 
the rules of decorum among civilized nations, admit 
of a more animated behaviour , than is approved 
of among barbarians. The firft converfe together 
with the opennefs of friends; the fecond with the 
Teferve of ftrangers. The emotion and vivacity 
with which the French and the Italians , the two 
moft polilhed nations upon the continent , exprefs 
themfelves on occafions that are at all interefting^ 
furprife at firft thofe ftrangers who happen to be 
travelling among them, and who, having been 
educated among a people of duller fenfibility , 
cannot enter into this paffionate behaviour 9 of 
which they have never feen any example in their 
own country, A young French nobleman will 
weep in the prefence of the whole court upon 
being refufed a regiment. An Italian , fays the abbpt 
Du Bos , expreffes more emotion on being condern- 
ned in a fine of twenty Ihillings, than an Englifhman 
on receiving the fentence of death. Cicero, 
in the times of the higheft Roman Jpolitenefs, 
ppuld , without degrading himfelf, weep with iJi 
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the bitterneff of forrow in the fight of the whole 
^ fcnate and the whole people ; as it is evident ht 
muft have' done in the end of almoft every ora*r 
tion. The orators of the earlier and ruder ages of 
Rome could not probably , confiftent with the 
manners of the times , have expreffed themfelves 
with fo much emotion. It would have beert 
regarded , I fuppof;? , as a violation of nature and 
propriety in the Scipios, in the Leliufes, and in 
the elder Cato , to have expofed fo much tendernefs 
to the view of the public. Thofe ancient warriors 
could exprefs themfelves with order , gravity , and 
good judgment ; but are faid to have been 
flrangers to that fublime and paflionate eloquence 
which was jftrft introduced into Rome, not many 
years before the birth of Cicero , by the two 
Gracchi , by Graffus , and by Sulpitius. This 
animated eloquence , which has been long prafti- 
fed , with or without fuccefs , both in France and 
Italy, is but juft beginning to be introduced into 
England. So wide is the difference? between the 
degrees of felf- command which are required in 
civilized and in barbarous nations, and by fuch 
different ftandards do they judge of the propriety 
of behaviour. ^ 

This difference gives occafion to many others 
that are not lefs effentiaL A polilhed people being 
accuflomed to give way, in fome meafure, to the 
movements of nature, become frank, open, and 
fmcere. Barbarians, on the contrary, being obliged 
to fmother and conceal the appearance of every paf- 
fion> neceffarily acquire the habits of fallhood and 
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diflimulation. It is obferved by fill thofe who have 
been converfant with favage nations , whether in 
Afia, Africa, or America , that they are all equally 
impenetrable 5 and that, when they have a 
mind to conceal the truth , no examination is 
capable of drawing it from them. They cannot 
be trepanned by the moft artful queftions. The 
torture itfelf is' incapable, of- making them confefs 
any thing which they have no mind to teU^. 
The paffions of a favage too , though tlrfy never 
exprefs themfelves by any outward emotion, but 
lie concealed in the breafl of the fulFerer , are > . 
notwithftanding , all mounted to the higheft 
pitch of fury. Though he feldom Ihows any 
fymptoms of anger , yet his vengeance , when he 
comes to give way to it, is always fanguinary 
and dfeadful. The leaft affront drives him te> 
defpair. His countenance and difcourfe indeed 
are flill fober and compofed , and exprefs nothing 
but the moft perfed tranquillity of mind: but 
his a6lions are often the moft furious and violent. 
Among the North-Americans it is not uncommon 
for perfons of the tendereft age and more fearfyl 
fex to drown themfelves upon receiving only 
a flight reprimand from their mothers, and this 
too without cxprefling any pafiion, or faying 
any thing, except, you fkall no longer have a 
daughter. In civilized nations the paflions of men 
are not commonly fo furious or fo defperatc 
They are often clamorous and noify, but are 
jSeldom vpry hurtful^ axid feem fregiiently tD ai^i 
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at no other fatisfa6lion , but that of convincing the 
fpedator , that they are in the right to be fo much 
inoved , and of procuring his fympathy and 
approbation. 

All thefe effect of ctiftom and fafliion, how- 
aver, upon the moral fentiments of mankind, are 
inconfiderable , in comparifon of thofe which 
tliey give occafion to in fome other cafes : and it 
is not concerning the general ftyle of charader 
and behaviour , that thofe pripciples produce the 
greateft perverfion of judgment, but concerning 
the propriety or impropriety of particular ufages* 

The different mannel^s which cuftom teaches 
tis to approve of in the different profeffions and 
ftates of life, do not concern things of the greateft 
importance. We expeil truth and jufticie from an 
old min as well as from a young , from a dergy- 
man as well as from an officer; and it is in 
matters of fmall moment only that we look for 
the diflinguifliing marks of their refpedive cha- 
racters. « With regard to thefe too, there is olten 
fome unobferved circumftance which , if it wa» 
attended to, would fhow us, that, independent of 
cuftom , there was a propriety in the charader which 
cuftom had taught us to allot to each profeflion. We 
cannot complain, therefore, in this cafe, that the 
perverfion of natural fentiment is very great. Though 
the manners of different nations require different 
degrees of the fame quahty, in the charader 
which they think worthy of eileem, yet the 
worft that can be faid to happen even here, is thatf 
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the duties of one virtae are fometimes extended 
fo ag to encroach a little upon the precin^ of 
fome other. The ruftic hofpitality that is in fafbion 
among the Poles encroaches, perhaps, a little 
upon econony and good order ; and tfie frugality 
that is efteemed in Holland , upon generofity and 
good-fellowfhip. The hardinefs demanded of fava-* 
ges diminifhes their humanity ; and , perhajw , 
the delicate fenfibility required in civilized nations 
fometimes deftroys the mafculine firmnefs of the 
chara6ie^^ In general , the ftyle of manners which' 
takes place in any nation , may commonly upon 
the whole be faid to be that which is moft fuit^ 
able to its fituation. Hardinefs is the character 
moft fuitable to the circumftances of a favage; 
fenfibility to thofe of one who lives in a very 
civilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we cannot 
complain that the moral fentimients of men are 
very grofely perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftyle of con^ 
duft or behaviour that cnftom authorizes the 
wideft departure from what is the natural propri- 
ety of a£lion. With regard to particular ufages, 
its influence is often much more deftruftive of 
good morals , and it is capable of eftablilhing , a^ 
lawful and blamelefs, particular adlions, which 
OiQck the plaineft principles of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity , for example ^ 
than to hurt an infant ? Its helplellnefs , its inno-^ 
cence , its amiablenefs , call forth the compaffion^ 
even of an enemy, and not to fpare that tender 
age ^ regarded as the moA furious effort of agi 
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<«nraged and cruel conqueror. What then fhoul^ 
we imagine muft be the heart of a parent who 
could injure that weaknefs which even a furion^ 
onemy ii afraid to violate ? Yet the expofition ^ 
that is, the murder of new-born infantgy was a 
praftice allowed of in almoft all the ftates of 
Greece, even among the polite and civilized Athe- 
niant ; and whenever the circumftances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up the 
child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild breaAs ^ 
wai regarded without blame or cenfure. Thi» 
praftice had probably begun in times of the moft 
favage barbarity. The imaginations of men had 
l)een hrft made familiar with it in that earliefi 
period of fociety ^ and the unifofrm continuance of 
the cnflom had hindered them afterwards irom^ 
perceiving its enormity. We find , at this day^ 
riiat^this practice prevail* among all favage nati- 
ons ; and in that rudeft and loweft ftate of fociety 
it if undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a favage is oftea 
fuch that he himfelf is frequently expofed to the 
greateft extremity of hunger^ he ofi;en dies of 
pure want, and it i% frequently impoflible for 
him to fupport both himfelf and his child. We 
cannot wonder , therefore , that in this cafe he 
fhouid abandon it One who , in flying from an 
enemy whom it was impoflible to refill , fhouid 
throw down his infant, becaufe it retarded 
his flight , would furely be excufable j fince ^ 
by attempting to fave it , he could only hope 

ios 
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for the confolation of dying with it That in 
this ftate of fociety ^ therefore ^ a patent fliould 
be allowed to judge whetfier he can bring up 
his child , ought not to furprife us fo greatly. 
In the latter ages of Greece , however , the fame 
thing was permitted from views of remote intereft 
or conveniency, which could by ho means excufe 
it. Uninterrupted cuftom had by this time fo 
thoroughly authorized the praftice, that not only 
the loofe maxims of the world tolerated this bar- 
barous prerogative , but even the doftrine of phi- 
lofophers, which ought to have been more juft . 
and accurate, was led away by the eftabliflied 
cuftom , and upon this , as upon many other 
occafions, inftead of cenfuring, fupporfnd the 
horrible abufe, by far-fetched confiderations of 
public utility. Ariftotle talks of it as of what the 
magiftrate ought upon many occafions to encou- 
rage. The humane Plato is of the fame opinion, 
and, with all that love of mankind which feems 
to animate all his writings , no where marks this 
praftice with difapprobation. When cuftom can 
give fandion to fo dreadful a violation of huma* 
nity , we may well imagine that there is fcarce 
any particular practice fo grofs which it cannot 
authorize. Such a thing, we hear men every day 
faying, is commonly done, and they feem to 
think this a fufficient apology for what, in itfelf , 
\$ the moft unjuft and unreafonable condu£i 

There i^ an obvious reafon why cuftom ihould 
never perVert our f^ntinn^ents with regard to tl^^ 
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general ftyle and charafter of conduft and beha- 
viour, in the fame degree as with regard to the 
propriety or' unlavvfulnels of particular ufages. 
There never. can be any fuch cuftom. No fociety 
could fubfifl a moment , in which the ufual 
ffarain of men's conduft and behaviour was of a 
pi€;ce with the horrible pradice 1 have juft now 
; mentioned. 
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PART VI. 

Of the CHARACTER of ViRTUft, 

Confifting of Three Seflioni^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

W HEN we confider the charafter of aily 
individual , we naturally view it under two 
different afpefts ; firft, as it may afFeft his own 
happinefs ; and fecondly , as it may aff(5<3t that of 
other people. 

Da 
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SECT. I. 

Qf tJifi CharaEltr of the Individual , Jo far as it 
affeds his own Happinefs ; or of Prudence. 

J[ HE prefervation and healthful ftate of the 
body feem to be the objecfts which Nature firft 
recommends to the care of every individual. The 
appetites of hunger and thirft, the agreeable or 
difagreeable fenfations of pleafure and pain, of 
heat and cold,^ &c. may be confidered as lef- 
fons delivered by the voice of Nature herfelf, 
direiling him what he ought to chufe, and what 
he ought to avoid, for this purpofe. The firft 
leflbns which he is taught- by thofe to whom his 
childhood is intrufted, tend, the greater part of 
them , to the ^me purpofe. Their principal 
obje£l is to teach him how to keep out of harm s 
way. 

As he grows up , he foon , learns that fome 
care and forefight are neceffary for providing the 
means of gratifying thofe natural appetites, of procu- 
ring pleafure and avoiding pain , of procuring the 
agreeable and avoiding the difagreeable temperature 
of heat and cold. In the proper direAion of this 
care and forefight confifls the art of preferving 
and increafmg what is called his external fortune. 

Though it is in order to fupply the neceflities 
and conveniences of the body, that the advantages 
of external fortune are originally recommendec] 
to Uf J yet wec^^nQtUve long \sx the world without 
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perceiving that the refpeft of our equals , our credit 
and rank in the fociety we live in , depend v 
much upon the degree in which we poffefs^ o: 
are fuppofed to poffeft, thofe advantages; The\ 
delire of becoming the proper objeas of this 
refped, ofdeferving and obtaining this credit and 
rank among our equals, is, perhaps, theftrongeft 
of all our defires ^ and our anxiety to obtain the 
advantcEges of fortune is. accordingly much more 
excited and irritated by this defire^ than by that 
of fupplying all the neceflOiies and conveniences 
of the body , which are always very. e»iily fup- 
plied^ 

Our rank and credit among our equals, too^ 
depend very nvuch upon , what , perhaps , a vir- 
tuoua man would wifh then^ to depend entirely ^ 
our charader and conduft, or upon the confidence , 
efleem , and good-will , which thcfe naturally excite^ 
in the people we live with. 

The care of the health, of the fortune, of the 
rank and reputation of the individual, the obje£li 
upon wMch bis comfort and happinefii in this life 
are fuppofed^ principally to depend, is confidered 
as the proper bufinefs of that virtue which is com** 
monly called Prudence. 

We fuffer mpre, it has already been obferved^ 
when we fall from a better to a worfe iituation , 
than we ever enjoy when we rife from- a worfe to. 
a better. Security , therefore, is the firfl and the 
principal objeft of prudence. It is averfe to ei^pofe 
our health, our fortune, our rank,, or rq^utatibn, 
to any fort of hazaxdi. It is rather cautious than 
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cnterprifmg, and more anxious to preferve the ad- 
vantages which we already poffefs , than forward 
to prompt U8 to the acquifition of ftill greater ad- 
vantages. The methods of improving our fortune, 
which it principally recommends to us , are thofe 
which expofe to no lofs or hazard ; real knowledge 
and ftill in our trade or profeflion , affiduity 
and induftry in the exercife of it , frugality , 
and even fome degree of parfimony, in all our 
expenfes. 

The prudent man always ftudies ferioufly and 
carneftly.to underftand whatever he profefles ta 
und^rftand, and not merely to perfuade other 
people that he underftands it ; and though his 
talents may not always be very brilliant, they are 
always perfectly genuine. He neither endeavours 
to impofe upon you by the cunning devices of an 
artful impoftor , nor by the arrogant airs of an 
affuming pedant, nor by the confident affertions? 
of a fuperficial and impudent pretender. He is not 
oftentatious even of the abilities which he really 
poffeffes. His converfation is fimple and modeft ^ 
and he is averfe to all the quackiih arts by which 
other people fo frequently thruft themfelves inta 
public notice and reputation. For reputation in 
his profeflion he is naturally difpofed to rely a 
good deal upon the folidity of his knowledge and 
abilities; and he does not always think of culti- 
vating the favor of thofe little clubs and cabals^ 
who , in the fuperior arts and fciences , fo often 
ere6l themfelves into the fupreme judges of merit ; 
^and who make it their bufinefs to celebrate the 
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talents and virtues of one another , and to decry 
whatever can come into competition with them. 
If he ever connects himfelf with any fociety of 
this kind it is merely in felf-defence, not with a 
view , to impofe upon the public , but to hinder 
the public from being impofed upon , to his 
difadvantage , by the clamors , the whifpers ^ 
or the intrigues, either of that particular fociety, 
or of fome other ot the fame kind. 

The prudent man is always fincere, and feeU 
horror at the very thought of expofing himfelf 
to the difgrace which attends upon the deteftion 
of fallhood. But though always fincere, he it 
not always frank and open ; and though he never 
tells any thing but the truth , he does not always 
think himfelf bound , \vhen not properly called 
upon, to tell the whole truth. As he is cautious 
in his a6lions, fo he is referved in his fpeech; 
and never raflily or unneeeflarily obtrudes his. 
opinion concerning either things or perfons. 

The prudent man , though not always diftin- 
guifhed by the mofl exquifite fenfibility , ii 
always very capable of friendfliip. But his friend- 
fhip is not that ardent and paflionate , but top 
often tranfitory affection , which appears fo deli- 
cious to the generofity of youth and inexperience. 
It is a fedate, but fleady ^and faithful attachment 
to a few well-tried and well-chofen companions ; 
in the choice of whom he is not guided by the 
giddy admiration of fliining accomplifliments, but 
by the fober efteem of modefty , difcretion, and 
good conduct But thou^ capable of friendfliipj, 
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he is not always much difpofed to general foci- 
ality. He rarely frequents, and more rarely 
figures in thofe convivial focieties which are diftin- 
guifhed for the jollity and gaiety of their conver- 
fation. Their way of life might too often interfere 
with the regularity gf.his temperance, might in- 
terrupt the fteadinefs of his induftry, or break 
in upon the flridnefs of his frugality. 

But though his converfation may^not always be- 
very fprightly or diverting , it is always perfe6i:ly^ 
inoffenfiv^. He hates the thought of b^ing guilty 
of any petulance or rudenefs. He never affumes 
impertinently over any body, and, upon all 
common occafions, is willing to place himfelf 
rather below than above his equals. Both in his 
condu£l and converfation , he is an exa£t obferver 
of decency, and refpefts with an almofl religious 
fcrupulofity , all the eftablilhed decorums and cere- 
monials of fociety. And , in this refpeft , he fets 
a much better example than has frequently been 
done by men of much more fplendid talents and 
virtues ; who , in all ages , from that of Socrates 
and Ariflippus, down to that of Dr. Swift and Vol- 
taire^ and frpm that of Philip and Alexander 
the Great ,^ down to that of this great Czar Peter 
of Mofcovy , have too often diflinguiflied 
themfelve^ by the mofl improper and even 
infolent contempt of all the ordinary decorums 
of life and converfation , and who have thereby 
fet the moft pernicious example to thofe wha 
wiih to referable them , and who too often 
coat^mt themfelves with imitating their k^liies , 
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without even attempting to attain their perfec- 
tions. 

In the fteadinefs of his induftry and frugality, 
in his fteadily facrificing the eafe and enjoyment 
of the prefent moment for the probable expeftation 
of the ftill greater eafe and enjoyment of a more/ 
diftant but more laftingpepod of time, the prudent 
man is always both fupported and rewarded by 
the entire approbation of the impartial fpeilator , 
and of the reprefentative of the impartial fpeftator, 
the man within the breafl. The impartial fpeftator 
does not feel himfelf worn out by the prefent la- 
bor of thofe whofe conduct he furveys; nor doef 
'^he feel himfelf folicited by the importunate calls 
of their prefent appetites. To him their prefent , 
and what is likely to be their future fituation, are 
very nearly the fame; he fees them nearly at the 
fame diftance, and is affe£ted by them yery nearly 
in the fame manner. He knows , however , that 
to the perfons prihcipally concerned , they are 
very far from being the fame , and that they 
naturally affeft them in a very different manner. 
He cannot therefore but approve , and even 
applaud , that proper exertion of felf-command , 
which enables them to ad as if their prefent aAd 
their future fituation affeded them nearly in the 
fame manner in which they afFeft him. 

The man who lives within his income , is 
naturally contented with his fituation, which, by 
continual , though fmall accumulations , is growing 
better and better every day. He is enabled gradually 
to relax y both in the rigor of his parfimony and in 
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the feverity of his application ; and he feels with 
double fatisfaflion this gradual increafe of eafe and 
enjoyment, from having felt before the hardfliip 
which attended the want of them. He has no anxiety 
to change fo comfortable a fimation , and does not 
go in queft of new enterprifes and adventures, which 
might endanger, but could not well increafe, the 
fecure tranquillity which he adually enjoys. If he 
enters into any new projefts or enterprifes, they are 
likely to be well concejted and well prepared. He 
can never be hurried or drove into them by any 
rieceflity , but has always time and leifure to. 
deliberate foberly and coolly concerning what are 
likely to be their confequences. 

The prudent man is not willing to fubjcft 
himfelf to any refponfibility which his duty does 
not impofe upon him. He is not a bufUer in 
bufmefs where Ke has no concern ; is not a meddieir 
in other people's affairs ; is not a profefled couAfellor 
or advifer , who obtrudes his advice where nobody 
is alking it. He confines himfelf, as much as his 
duty will permit , to his own affairs , and has no 
taile for that fpolifh importance which many people 
wifh to derive from appearing to have fome influ- 
ence in the management of thofe of other people. 
H|B is ^averfe to enter into any party-^lifputes , 
hates fa6lion, and is not always very forward to 
liflen to the voice even of noble and great ambition. 
When diftinilly called upon , he will not decline 
the fervice of his country , but he will not cabal in 
order to force himfelf into it, and would be much 
better pleafed (hat the public bufinefs were Mfell 
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managed by fome other perfon , than that he 
himfelf fhould have the trouble , and incur the 
refponfibility , of managing it. In^fthe bottom of 
his heart he would prefer the undifturbed enjoyment 
of fecure tranquillity , not only to all the vain 
fplendor of fuccefsful ambition, but to the real 
and foUd glory of performing the greateft and 
moft magnanimous a6lions. 

Prudence, in Ihort, when direded merely to 
the care of the health , of the fortune , and of 
the rank and reputation of the individual , though 
it is regarded as a moft refpe6lable , and even , in 
fohie degree , as an amiable and agreeable quality, 
yet it never is confidared as one , either of the 
moft endearing, or of the moft ennobling of the 
virtues. It commands a certain cold efteem , but 
feems not entitled to any very ardent love or 
admiration. 

Wife apd judicious conduft,^ when directed to 
greater and nobler purpofes than the care of the 
health, the fortune, the rank and reputation of the 
individual , is frequently and very properly called 
prudence. We talk of the prudence of the great 
general, of the great Ifatefman, of the great legiflator. 
Prudence is , in all thefe cafes, combined with many 
greater and more fplendid virtues, with valor, with 
extenfive and ftrong benevolence, with a facred re- 
gard to the rules of juftice, and all thefe fupported 
by a proper degree of felf-command. This fuperior 
prudence , when carried tothe higheft degree of 
perfection, neceffarily fuppofes the art, the talent, and 
the habit or difpoiition oiading with die moft perfe£l 
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propriety in every poffible circumftance and fitn- 
ation. It neceffarily fuppofes the utmoft perfeAion 
of all the intelleftual and of all the moral virtues* 
It is the beft head joined to the beft heart It is 
the moft perfect wifdom combined with the moft 
perfeft virtue. It conftitutes very nearly the charao 
ter of the Academical or Peripatetic fage , as the 
inferior prudence does that of the Epicurean. 

Mere imprudence ^ or the mere want of the capa- 
city to take care of oneWelf > is , wtth the generouf 
and humane , the objeft of compaflidn 5 with thofe 
of left delicate fentiments, of negle6t, or, at worft, 
of contempt , but never of hatred or indignation* 
When combined with other vices , however , it 
aggravates in thfr highefl degree the infamy and 
dil^race which would otherwife attend them. The 
artftil knave , whofe dexterity and addrefs exempt 
him , though not from ftrong fufpicions , yet from 
p*unifliment or diftinft deteftton , is too often 
received in the world with an indulgence which 
he by no means deferves. The awkward and foo- 
lifli one 5 who , for want of this dexterity and 
addrefs, is convicted and brought to puniihment, 
is the objeft of univerfal hatred , contempt , and 
derifion. In countries where great crimes fre- 
quently pafs unpunifhed, the mofl atrocious a(^ions 
become almofl familiar , and ceafe to imprefs the 
people with that horror which is univerfaUy felt 
in countiies where an exa£l adminiftration of juftice 
takes place. The injustice is the fame^in both coun- 
tries j but the imprudence is often very dilfepent. 
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In the latter, great crimes are evidently great 
follies. In the former, they are not always con* 
fidered as fuch. In Italy, during the greaier part 
of the fixteenth century, aflaffinations, murders, 
and even murders ynder truft , feem to have been 
almoft familiar among the fuperior ranks of peoplcu 
Caefar Borgia invited four of the little princes in 
his neighbourhood, who all pofTeffed little fove- 
reignties , and commanded little armies of their 
own, to a friendly conference at Senigaglia, 
where , as foon as they arrived , he put them all 
to death. This Ihfamous aftion , though certainly 
not approved of even in that age of crimes, 
feems to have contributed very little to the dif- 
credit, and not in the leaft to the ruin of the 
perpetrator. That ruin happened a few years after 
from caufes altogether difconnefled with this 
jcrime. Machiavel , not indeed a man of the niceft 
morality even for his own times, was refident, 
as minifler from the republic of Florence, at tl^ 
cburt of Caefar Borgia when this crime was com^- 
mitted. He gives a very particular account of it, 
and in that pure , elegant , and fimple language 
which diftinguiflies all his writings. He talks of.it 
very coolly; is pleafed with the addrefc with 
which Caefar Borgia conduced it; has much coiv» 
tempt for th,e dupery and weaknefs of the fufferers; 
but no compafRon for their miferable and un- 
timely death , and no fort of indignation at the 
cruelty and falihood of their murderer. The 
violence and injuflice of great conquerors are 
of tea redded with foolift wonder and 
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admiration; thofe of petty thieves , robbers, and 
•murderers , with contempt , hatred , and even 
horror upon all occafions. The former, though 
they are a hundred times more mifchievous and 
deftru Aive , yet when fuccefsful , they often pafs 
for deeds of the moft heroic magnanimity. 
The latter are always .viewed with hatred and 
averfion, as the follies, as well as the crimes, of 
the loweft and moft worthlefs of mankind. The 
injuftice of the former is certainly, at leaft, as 
great as that of the latter; but the folly and im- 
prudence are not near fo great. A wicked and 
worthlefs man of parts often goes through the 
world with much more credit than he deferves. 
A wicked and worthlefs fool appears always , of 
all mortals, the moft hateful, as well as the moft 
contemptible. As prudence combined with other 
virtues, conftitutes the nobleft; fo imprudence 
combined with other vices, conftitutes the vileft 
of all charai^ers. 
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SECTION. II. 

Of the Character of the Individual , fo far as it 
can affeft the Happinefs of other People. 

INTRODUCTION. 

J HE chara£ler of every individual, to far as 
it can affeft the happinefs of other people , muft 
do fo by its difpofition either to hurt or to be- 
nefit them. 

Proper refentment for injuftice attempted, or 
a£lually committed, is the only motive which, 
in the eyes of the impartial fpeftator, can juflify 
our hurting or difturbing in any refpeft the hap- 
pinefs of our neighbour. To do fo from any 
other motive is itfelf a violation of the laws of 
juftice , which force ought to be employed either 
to reftrain or to punifli. The wifdom of every 
ftate or commonwealth endeavours, as well as it 
can , to employ the force of the fociety to reftrain 
thofe who are fubjeil to its authority , front 
hurting or difturbing the happinefs of one anothet. 
The rules which it eftabli/hes for this purpofe, 
conftitute the civil and criminal law of each par- 
ticular ftate or country. The principles upon 
which thofe rules either are , or ought to be founded , 
are the fubjeft of a particular fcience , of all fciences 
by far the molt important, but hitherto, perhaps, 
the leafl; cultivated > that of natural jurifprudence^ 
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concerning which it belongs not to our prefent 
fubjeft to enter into any detail. A facred and. 
religious regard not to hurt or difturb in any ref- 
peft the happinefs of our neighbour , even in, 
thofe cafes where no law can properly proteft him, 
conllitutes the character of the perfectly innocent 
and juft man ; a charafter which , when carried 
to a certain delicacy of attention , is always highly 
refpedable and even venerable for its own fake.^ 
and can fcarce ever fail to be accompanied with 
many other virtues , with great feeling for other 
people, with great humanity and great bene- 
volence. It is a charafter fufficiently underftood , 
and requires no farther explanation. In the pre- 
fent feftipn I fliall only endeavour to explain the 
foundation of that order which nature feems to 
have traced out for the diftribution of our good 
offices, or for the diredionand employment of our 
very limited powers of beneficence: firft, towards 
individuals ; and fecondly , towards focieties. 

The fame unerring wifdom , it will be found , 
which regulates every other part of her condu£l , 
direfts, in this refpeft too, the order of her 
recommendations; which a^ always ftonger or 
weaker in proportion as our beneficence is more 
or lefs neceffary, or can be more or lefs ufeful. 
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CHAP. 1 

Of the Order in which Individuals are recommended 
by nature to our care and attention. 

JC/VER Y man, as the Stoics ufed to fay, is firft 
and principally recommended to his own carej 
and every man is certainly , in every refped , fit- 
ter and abler to take care of himfelf than of any 
other perfon. Every man feels his own pleafures 
and his own pains more fenfibly than thofe of 
other people. The former are the original fenfa- 
tions; the latter the refleded or fympathetic 
images of thofe fenfations. The former may be 
faid to be the fubftance ; the latter the fhadow. 

After himfelf , the members of his own family , 
thofe who ufually live in the fame houfe with him, 
his parents, his children, his brothers and fitters, 
are naturally the objects of his warmelt aflFeftions* 
They are naturally and ufually the perfons upon 
whofe happinefs or mifery his condu£l mufl have 
the greateft influence. He is more habituated to 
fympathize with them. He knows better how every 
thing is likely to affeft them, and his fympathy 
with them is more precife and determinate, than 
it can be with the greater part of other people. 
It approaches nearer, in Ihort, to what he feelg 
for himfelf. 

This fympathy too, and the affcdions which 
are founded on it , are by nature more Ihrongly 
directed towards his children than towards hi« 
Vol. IL 1 
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parents , and his tendernefs for the former feems 
generally a more adive principle, than his reve-» 
rence and gratitude towards the latter. In the 
natural ftate of things , it has already been obfer- 
ved, the exiftence of the child, for fome time 
after it comes into the world, depends altogether 
upon the care of the parent; that of the parent 
does not naturally depend upon the care of the 
child. In the eye of nature , it would feem , 2 
child is a more important objeft than an old man? 
and excites a much more lively, as well as a 
much more univerfal fympathy. It ought to da 
fo. Every thing may be expeded , or at leaft 
hoped , from t^ie child. In ordinary cafes , very 
little can be either expected or hoped from the 
old man. The weaknefs of childhood interefts the 
aflFedions of the moft brutal and hard-hearted. It 
is only to the virtuous and humane, that the 
infirmities of old age are not the objefts ol con- 
tempt and averfion. In ordinary cafes, an old 
man dies without being much regretted by any 
body. Scarce a child can die without rending 
afunder the heart of fomebody. 

The earliefl friendflirps , the friendfliips which 
are naturally contra6led when the heart is mofl 
fufceptible of that feeling, are thofe among brother* 
and fitters. Their good agreement, while they 
remain in the fame family, is neceifary for it» 
tranquillity and happinefs. They are capable of 
giving more pleafure or pain to one another than 
to the greater part of other people. Their fitua- 
tion renders their mutual fympathy of the utmoil 
importance to their common happinefs j and ^ by 
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the wifdom of nature , the {ai!ne fitiiation , by 
obliging th^m to accommodate to one another,^ 
renders that fympathy more habitual, and there- 
by more lively , more diftindl , and more deter- 
minate. 

The children of btothers^ s^d fifters are natu- 
rally conriefled by the friendfliip which , after 
feparating into dilfef'eru: families, cohtiirnes to take 
place between their parents. Their good agree- 
ment improves the enjoyment of that friendlliip ; 
their difcord Would difturb it. As they feldom 
live in the fame family, however, though of more 
importance to one another, than to the greater 
part of other people , they are of much iefs than 
brothers and fiflers. As their mutual fympathy isT 
lels neceflary , fo it is Iefs habitual , and therefore 
proportionably weaker. 

The children of coufms, being flill Iefs con- 
ne6led, are of flill Iefs importance to one another j 
and the affection gradually diminifhes as the rela- 
tion grows more and more remote. 
_. What is called afFeftion, is in reality nothing 
but habitual fympathy. Our opncern in the hap- 
pinefs or mifery of thofe who are the objects of 
what we call o\ir affeftions; onr defire to pro- 
mote the one , and to prevent the other ; are either 
the adual feeling of that habitual fympathy, or- 
the neceflary confequences of that feelihg. Rela- 
tions being ufually placed in fituations which 
jiaturally create this habitual fympathy , it is ex- 
peded that a fuitable degree of afledion Ihbuld take 
jilace sunong them. We generally find that it 
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aftiially does take place; we therefore naturally 
expeft ,that it fliould ; and \ye are , upon that 
account , n^ore fliocked when , upon any oc- 
cafion, we find that it does not. The general 
^ rulis is eftablilhed , that perfons related to one 
another ir^ a certain degree, ought always to be 
^SeAed towards one another in a certain manner, 
and that there is always the higheft impropriety , 
and fometimes even a fort of impiety, in their 
being affected in a different manner. A parent 
without parental tendernefs, a child devoid of 
all filial reverence, appear monfters, the obje£ls , 
not of hatred only , but of horror. 

Though in a particular inftance , the circumftan- 
ces which ufually produce thofe natural afFedions, 
as they are called , may , by fome accident , not 
have taken place , yet refped for the general rule 
will frequently, in fome meafure, fupply thgir 
place, and produce fomething which , though not 
altogether the fame , may bear , however , a very 
confiderable refemblance to thofe affeflion?. 'A 
father is apt to be lefs attached to a child , who , 
by fome accident, has been feparated from him 
in its infancy, and who does not return to him till 
it is grown up to manhood. The father is apt 
to feel lefs parental tendernefs for the child ; the 
child , lefs filial reverence for the father. Brothers 
and fillers, when they have been educated in diftant 
countries, are apt to feel a fimilar diminution of affec- 
tion. With the dutiful and the virtuous , however, 
refpeft for the general rule will frequently produce 
jpQmething which^ though by no x^eans the fame, yet 
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may. very muqh refemble thofe natural afFeflion*. 
Even during the reparation, tne father and the child, 
the brothers or the fillers , are by no means in- 
different to one another. They all confider ono 
another as perfons to and from whom certain 
afFci^ions are due , and they live in the hopes of 
being fometime or another in a fituation to enjoy 
that friendfliip which ought naturally to have 
taken place among perfons fo nearly connedecJ. 
Till they meet, -the abfentfon, the abfent brother, 
are frequently the favorite fon , the favorite 
brother. They have never offended , or , if they 
have , it is fo long ago , that the offence is forgotH 
ten , as fome childifli trick not worth the remenif- 
bering^ Every account they have heard of one 
another , if conveyed by people of any tolerable 
good nature, has been, in the higheft degree, 
flattering and favorable^ The abfent fon , the ab- 
fejit brother , is not like other ordinary fons and 
brothers 5 but an all-perfeft fon, an aH-perfe6l 
brother ; and the moft romantic hopes are enter- 
tained of the happinefs to be enjoyed in the 
friendfhip and converfation. of fuch perfons. When 
they meet ^ it is often with fo ftrong a difpofitioa 
to conceive that habitual fympathy which con- 
fiitutes the family - afieftion , that they are very 
apt to fancy they have adually conceived it , and 
to behave to one another as if they had. Time 
and experience, however, I am afraid, too fre- 
quently undeceive them. Upon a more familiar 
acquaintance, they frequently dificover in one 
anothei: habits , humors , aoid inclinations, 
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different from what they expeded , to which , 
from wanjt of habitual fympathy, from want of 
Tthe real principle and foundation of what is 
properly called family-affedlion , they cannot now 
eafily accommodate themfelves. They have never 
Jived in the fituation which almoft neceflarily 
forces that eafy accommodation , and though they 
may now be fmperely defirous to affume it, they 
have really become incapable of doing fo, Their 
familiar converfatipn and interconrfe foon become 
lefs pleafing to them , and , upon that account , lefs 
frequent. They piay continue to live with ope 
another in the mutual exchange of all effential 
good office? , and with every other external ap-, 
:pearance of decent regard. But that cordial fatif- 
f adion , that delicious fympathy , that confidential ^ 
ppennefs and eafc, which naturally take place in 
the copverfation of thofe who have lived long and 
familiarly with onis another, it feldom happen? 
that they can completely enjoy. 

It is only, however, Avith me dutiful and the 
virtuous , that the general rule has 6ven this flender 
authority. Wijth the difRpated, the profligate , and 
the vain , it is entirely difregard^ed. They are fo far 
from refpeding it, that they feldom talk of it 
but with the mpft indecent derifion; and an early 
and long feparation of this kind never fails to 
eltrange them mpfl completely frpm one another. 
With fuch perfons , refpe<ft for the general rule 
can at beft produce only a cold and affe^led civility ( a 
very flender femblance of real regard); and even 
this, the flighteft offence, the fmalleft oppofitioii 
of inter efl, commonly puts an end iQ altogether. 
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The education of boys at diftant great fchools, 
df young men at diftant colleges , of young ladie« 
in diftant nunneries and boa;rding-fchools, feems, in 
the higher ranks of life, to have hurt moft effentially 
the domeftic morals, and conCequently the do- 
meftic happinefs, both of France and England. 
Do you wifli to educate your children to be 
dutiful to their pare;nt8 , to be kind and aflFeftionate 
to their brothers and fifters ?, put them under the 
jieceflity of being dutiful children , of being kind 
and affedionate brothers and fiftets : educate them 
in your own houfe. From their parent's houfe ^ 
they may , with propriety and advantage , go out 
every day to attend public fchools : but let their 
^welling be always at home. Refpe6l for you 
inuft always impofe a very ufeful reftraint upon 
their conduft; and refpeft for them may fre-- 
, quently impofe no ufelefs reftraint upon your own. 
Surely no acquirement, which can pollibly be 
derived from what is called a public education, 
can make any fort of cotnpenfation for what it 
almoft certainly and neceffarily loft by it. Domeftic 
education is the inftitution of nature; public 
education, the contrivance of man. It is furely 
unneceffary tp fay , which is likely to be the wifeft. 
In fome tragedies and romances, we meet 
with many beautiful and intereftingfcenes , founded 
upon^ what is called, the force of blood, or 
upon the wonderful affeflion which n^ar relations 
are (uppofed to conceive for one another, even before 
they toow that they have any fuch connexion* 

E4 
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This force of blood , however , I am afraid , exift* 
lio-where but in tragedies and romances. Even in 
tragedies and romances , it is never fuppofed ta 
take place between any relations , but thofe wha 
are naturally bred up in the fame houfe ; between 
parents and children, between brothers and fifters. 
To imagine any fuch myfterious affeftion between 
coufms J or even between aunts or uncles , and 
nephews or nieces , would be too ridiculous. 

In paftoral countries , and in all countries where 
the authority of law is not alone fufficient to give 
perfed fecurity to every member of the ftate , all 
the different branches of the fame family common- 
ly chufe to live in the neighbourhood of one 
another. Their affociation is frequently neceffary 
for their common defence. They are all , from 
the hlghelt to the lowefl, of more or lefs importance 
to one another. Their concord flrengthens their 
necelTary affociation; their difcord always weakens, 
and might deflroy it. 't'hey have more intercourfo 
with one another , than with the members of any 
other tribe. The remoteft members of ,the fame 
tribe claim fome connexion with one another; 
and , where all other ^ circumftances are equal , 
cxpeA to be treated with more diftinguilhed atten- 
tion than is due to thofe who have no fuch preten- 
fions. It is not many years ago that , in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Chieftain uffed to confider 
the poorefl man of his clan , as his coufin and 
relation. The fame extenfive regard to kindred is 
faid to take place among the Tartars, the Arabs, 
the Turkomans , and ,1 believe , among all other 
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nations who are nearly in the fame ftate of fociety 
in which the Scots Highlanders were about the 
beginning of the prefent century. 

In commercial countries, where the authority 
of law is always perfieAly fufficient to proteft the 
meaneft man in the ftate , the defcendants of the 
fame family , having no fuch motive for keeping 
together , naturally feparate and difperfe, as interefl 
or inclination may direct. They foon ceafe to be 
of importance to one another; and in a few genera- 
tions, not only lofe all care about one another, 
but all remembrafice of their commom origin, 
and of the connexion which took place among 
their anceftors. Regard for remote relations be- 
comes , in every country , lefs and lefs , according 
as this ftate of civilization has been longer and 
ni<)re completely eftablifhed; It has been longer 
and more completely eftablifhed in England than 
in Scotland; and remote relations are, accordingly, 
more confidered in the latter country than in the 
former , though , in this refpeft , the difference 
between the two countries is growing lefs and lefs 
every day. Great lords , indeed , are , in every 
country, proud of remembering and aeknowled-- 
ging their connexion with one another, however 
remote. The remembrance of fuch illuftrious 
relations flatters not a little the family - pride of 
them all; and it is neither from affeftion, nor 
from any thing which refembles affedlion^ but 
from the moft frivolous and childifh of all vanities , 
that this remembrance is fo carefully kept up. 
Should fome more humble', &ough , perhaps ^ 
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much nearer kinfman, prefume to put fuch great 
men in mind of his relation to their family^ 
they feldom fail to tell him that they are bad 
genealogifts, and miferably illrinformed concerning 
their, own fainily - hiftory. It is not in that 
order , I am afraid , that W(e are to expe^l any 
extraprdinary ej^tenfion of, what is called , natural 
affection. 

I confider what is called natural affe£lion as 
more the effe6l of the moral than of the fuppofed 
phyfical connexion between the parent and the 
child. A jealous hufband , indeed , notwithftanding 
the moral connexion , notwithftanding. the child's 
having been educated in his own houfe, often 
regards , with liatred and averfion , that unhappy 
child which he fuppofes to be the offspring of his 
wife's infidelity. It is the laftii^g monument of a 
moft difigreeable adventure; of his own dilhonor, 
and of the difgrace of his family. 

Among well-difpofed people, the neceflity ov 
conveniency of mutual accommodation, very fre- 
quently produces' a friendfliip not unlike that 
which takes place among thole who are bom to 
live in the fame family. Colleagues in office , part* 
ners in trade , call one another brothers ; and 
frequently feel towards one another as if they 
jreally were fo, Their good agreement is an 
advantage to all ; and, if they are tolerably reafon-* 
^ble people , they aris naturally difpofed to agree. 
We exped that they fhould do fo ; and their 
difagreement is a fort of a foiall fcandal ThcJ 
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Romans expreffed this fort of attachment by th<! 
word necejfitudo , which , from the etymology, 
feems to denote that it was impofed by the 
neceffity ot the fituation. 

Even the trifling circumftances of living in th© 
fame neighbourhood, has fome effeft of the fame 
kind. We refpe^l the face of a man whom we 
fee iBvery day, provided he has never offended 
us. Neighbours can be very convenient, and they 
can be very troublefome , to one another. If they 
are good fort of people , they are naturally difpo- 
fed to agree. We expeft their good agreement; and 
to be a bad neighbour is a very bad charafter, 
There are certain fmall good offices , accordingly , 
which are univqrfally allowed to b(5 due to j|. 
neighbour in preference to any other perfon who 
has no fuch connexion. 

This natural difpofition to accommodate and 
to afliniilate, as much as we can, our own fenti- 
ments , principles , and feeUngs , to thofe which 
we fee fixed and mooted in the perfons whom we 
are obliged to live and converfe a great deal with, 
is the caufe of the contagious eff'eds of both good 
and bad company. The man who affociates 
chiefly with the wife and the virtuous, though he 
may not himfelf become either wife or virtuous , 
cannot help conceiving a certain refpeft at leaft for 
wifdom and virtue; and the man whq affociateg 
chiefly with the profligate and the diffolute , though 
he may not bimfelf become profligate and diffolute, 
muftfoon lofe, at leaft, all his original abhorrence 
pf profligacy and dillblutioij of m^inncr&f Ti|€ 
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fimilarity of family - chara£lers , which we fo fre- 
quently fee tranfmitted through feveral fuccelBve 
generations, may, perhaps be partly owing to 
this difpofition, to affimilate ourfelves to thofe 
whom we are obhged to liv€ and converfe a great 
deal with. The family - chara£ler , however, like 
the family-countenance, feems Xo be owing, not 
altogether to the moral , but partly too to the 
phyfical connexion. The family - countenance is 
certainly altogether owing to the latter. 

But of all attachments to an individual, that which 
is founded altogether upon efleem and approbation 
of his good conduft and behaviour, confirmed ' 
by much experience and long acquaintance, is, 
by far, the moft refpedable. Such friendfliips, 
arifing not from a conflrained fympathy , not 
from a fympathy, which has been aflumed and 
rendered habitual for the fake of convenience and . 
accommodation ; but from a natural fympathy , 
from an .involuntary feeling that the perfons to 
whom we attach ourfelves are the natural and pro- 
per objefts of efteem and approbation ; can exift 
only among men of virtue. Men of virtue only 
can feel that entire confidence in the conduct and 
behaviour of one another, which can, at all times, 
affure them that they can never cither offend or 
be offended by one another. Vice is always 
capricious : virtue only is regular and orderly. 
The attachment which is founded upon the 
love of virtue, as it is certainly, of all attach- 
ments , the moft virtuous ; fo it is likewife the 
happief)^ as well as the mofl permairent and fecure* 
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Such friendlhips need not be confined to a fingle 
perfon , but may fafely embrace all the wife and 
virtuous , with whom we have been long and 
intimately acquainted, and upbn whofe wifdom 
and virtue we can , upon that account , entirely 
depend* They who would confine friendfliip to 
two perfons , ^feem to confound/ the wife fecurity 
of friendfliip with the jealoufy and folly of love. 
The hafty, fond, and foolifli intimacies of young 
people, founded, commonly, upon fome flight 
fimilarlty of charafter , altogether unconneftect 
with good conduft , upon a tafte J perhaps , for the 
fame fludies , the fame amufements , the fame 
diverfions , or upon their agreement in forae 
fingular principle or opinion , not commonly 
adopted; thofe intirnacies which a freak begins, 
and which a freak puts an end to , how agreeable 
foever they may appear while they laft, can by 
no means deferve the facred and venerable name 
of friendfliip. 

Of all the perfons , howetrer , whom nature 
points out for our peculiar beneficence, there are 
none to whom it feems more properly directed 
than to thofe whofe beneficence we have ourfelveg 
already experienced. Nature , which formed men 
for that natural kindnefs , fo neceflary for their 
hcippinefs , renders every man the peculiar objeft 
of kindnefs, to the perfons to whom he himfelf 
has been kind. Though their gratitude fhould 
not always correfpond to his beneficence , yet the 
fenfe of his merit , the fympathetic gratitude 
q{ the impartial fpedlator , wUl always correfpond 
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fo It. The general indignation of other people, 
againft the bafeneft of their irigratitade , will 
^ven fometimesj incfeafe the general fenfe oi 
his merit. No benevolent man ever loft altogether 
the fruits of his benevolence. If he does not 
always gather them from the perfons frorti whom 
lie ought to have gathered them ^ he feldom fails 
to gather them, and with a tenfold incr^afe, 
from other people. Kindnefs is the parent of 
kindnefs; and if to be beloved by our brethren 
be the great object of our ambition , the fureft 
way of obtainmg it js, by out conduft to fhow 
that we really love them. 

After the perfons who are ^ redomniehded to 
our beneficence, either by their connexion with 
ourfelves,t by their perfonal qualities, or by 
their paft fervices , come thofe who are pointed 
out, not indeed to, tvhat is called, our friendfliip,* 
But to our benevolent attention and good offices j* 
thofe who are dlflinguriflied by their extraordinary 
fituation; the greatly fortunate and the greatly 
tinfortun^ite ,^ the rich and the powerful, the 
poor and the wretched. The diftinftion of 
ranks , the peace and order of fociety , are *, in a 
great meafure, founded upon the refpeft which 
we naturally conceive for the former. The relief 
and confolation of human mifery depend altogether 
upon our compafTion for the latter. The peace 
and order of fociety , is of more importance 
than even the relief of the miferable. Our 
refpeft for the great , accordingly , is moft apt 
to offend by its excefs j our fellow -fueling fw. 
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the miferable, by itt defefl^ Moralift^ pxhort 
us to charity and compaflion. They warn us againft 
the fafcination of greatnefs. This fafcination^ indeed, 
is fo powerful , that the rich and the great are 
too often preferred to the wife and the virtuous* 
Natute has wifely judged that the difiiriftion of 
ranks, the peace and order of fociety, would r^ 
more fecurely upon the plain and palpable difference 
of birth and fortune, than upon the unviable and 
often uncertain differei)Ce of wifdom and virtue. 
The undiflinguilhing eyes of the great mob of 
mankind can well enough perceive the former : it 
is with difficulty that the nice difcernment of the 
wife and the viftnous can forhetimes diftinguifb 
the latter. In the order of all thofe recommend- 
ations 5 the benevolent wifdom of natute i$ 
equally evident. 

It may, perhaps ^ be unnfeceflliry to obferVe, that 
the combination of two, or more, of thofe exciting 
caufes of kindnefs, increaies the kindnefs. Ther 
favor and partiality which , when there is not 
envy in the cafe , we naturally bear to greatnefs ,- 
are much increafed when it is joined with wifdon^ 
and virtue. If, notwithftanding that wifdom and 
virtue , the great man Ihould fall into thofe mif-' 
fortunes, thofe dangers and diftrelfes, to which the 
mofl exalted ftations are often the moft expofed^ 
we ate much more deeply interefted in his fortune 
than we IhouId be "in that of a perfon equally 
vittuous , but in* a more humble fituation. 
The moft interefling fubjefts of tragedies and 
ro^ianees ar« the xmsfoxtunes of virtuous and 
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magnanimous kings and princes. If , by the 
wifdom and .manhood of their exerttons, they 
fliould extricate themfelves from thofe misfortunes, 
and recover completely their former fuperiority 
and fecurity , we cannot help viewing them with 
the moft enthufiaftic and even extravagant ad- 
miration. The grief which we felt for their diftrefs, 
the joy which we feel for their profperity, feem 
to com]>ine together in enhancing that partial 
admiration which we naturally conceive both for 
the ftation and the charafter. 

When thofe different beneficent affeftious hap- 
pen to draw different ways , to determine by any 
precife rules in what cafes we ought to comply 
with the one, and in what with the other, is, 
perhaps, altogether impoflible. In what cafes friend- 
fliip ought to yield to gratitude , or gratitude to 
friendfliip ; in what cafes the ibrongefl of all natu- 
ral affeftions oiight to ' yield to a regard for the 
fafety of thofe fuperiors upon whofe fafety often 
depends that of the whole foeiety ; and ih what 
cafes natural affeftion may , without impropriety, 
prevail over that regard; muft be left altogether 
to the decifion of the man within the breafl, the 
fuppofed impartial fpe£lator , the great judge and 
arbiter of our conduft. If we place ourfelves com- 
pletely in his fituation, if we really view ourfelves 
with his eyes , and as he views us, and liflen 
with diligent and reverential attention to what he 
fuggefts to us, his voice will never deceive us. 
We (hall ftand in need of no cafuiftic rules to 
dired our condud. Th^fe it is often impoffible to 

accommodate 
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accommodate to all the difFerent fhades and gra- 
dations of circumftance , chara6ler, and fituation, 
to differences and diftinftions which , though not 
imperceptible , are , by their nicety and delicacy ^ 
often altogether undefinable. In that beautiful 
tragedy of Voltaire , the Orphan of China while 
we admire the magnanimity of Zamti , who is 
willing to facrifice the life of his own child, in 
order to preferve that of the, only feeble remnant 
pf his ancient fovereigns and mailers ; we not 
only pardon , but love the maternal tendernefs of 
Idame , who , at the rifque of difcovering the 
important fecret of her hufband, reclaims her 
infent from the cruel hands of the Tartars, into 
which it had been delivered. 

C H A P. 11 

4Df the order in which Societies are by nature 
recdmmended tor our BeneficenceM 

J. HE fame principles that direft the order in 
which individuals are recommended to our be- 
neficence , direft that lifcewife in which focietieii 
are recommended to it Thofe to which it is , or 
may be ai moft importance, are firft and princi^ 
pally recommended to it. 

The ftate or fovereignty in which we have been 
torn and educated, and under the proteftion of 
which we continue to live, is, in ordinary cafes, the 
greateft fociety upon whofe happinefs or, mifery, 
pur good or bad condu^ can have ^luch infiuenc^b 
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Jt is accordingly, by nature, moft ftrongly recom- 
mended to us. Not only we ourfelves , but all 
the objects of our kindeit afFeftions , our children, 
pur parents , our relations , our friends , our bene- 
fa(2orSj all thofe whom we naturally love and 
revere the moft, are commonly comprehended 
within it; and their profperity and fafety depend 
in fome meafure upon its profperity and fafety. It 
is by nature , therefore , endeared to us , not only 
by all our felfifh , but by all our private bene-* 
volent aifeflions. Upon account of our own 
connexion with it, its profperity and glory feem 
to reflect; fome fort of honor upon ourfelves. When 
we compare it with other focieties of the fame 
kind, we are proud of its fuperiority, and morti- 
fied in fome degree , if it appears in any refpe£l 
below them. All the illuftrious charaders which , 
it has produced in former times ( for againft thofe 
of our own times envy may fometimes prejudice 
us a little) , its warriors , its ftatefmen , its poets , 
its philofophers , and men of letters of all kinds ; 
we are difpofed to view with the moft partial 
admiration, and to rank them (fometimes moft 
unjuftly) above thofe of all other nations. The 
patriot who lays down his life for the fafety , or 
even for the vain-glory of this fociety , appears to 
a£l with the moft exa6l propriety. He appears to 
view himfelf in the light in which the impartial 
fpedator naturally ai^d ^ecef^arily views him , as 
but one of the multitude, m the eye of that equi- 
table judge, of no more co^fequenee than any other 
in it, but bound at all times to facrifice and devote 
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himfeif to the fafety , to the fervlce , and even to 
the glory of the greater number. But though this 
fecrifice appears to b^ perfedly juft and proper, 
we know how difficult it is to itiake it , and hoW 
few people are capable df making it His. con^ 
dua, therefore, excites not only our entire appro^ 
bation, but our liigheft Wondet arid admiration 
and feems to merit all ths applaufe which can b^ 
due to the mofl herdic virtue. The traitor , on the 
contrary, who , irt fom^ peculiar fituatidn , fancies 
he can promote his dwn little iritereft by be^ 
trayihg to the public enemy that of his native 
dountiY; who, regardlefs of the judgment of the 
man Withm the breaft, prefers himfelf, in this 
refpea fo IHamefully atid fo bafely, to aU thofe 
Vrith whom he has any connexion; appears to be 
p( all villains the moft deteftable. 

The love of our oWn nation dften difpofes us to 
View, with the moft malignant jealotify and envy, 
the profperity and aggrandizement of any dthe^ 
neighbouring nation. Independent, dnd neigh- 
bouring nations , having ho commori fuperior to 
decide their difputes, all live iii Continual dread 
and fufpicionofone another. Each fovereigri, ex- 
peaing little juftice from his neighbours , i^ dif- 
pofed to treat them with as little as he expeas from 
them. The regard for the laws df natidns, dr for 
thofe ruled which independent ftates prdfefs or 
pretend td think themfelves bduml td obferve in 
their dealings with dhe and^her, is dften very 
little mdrethan mere pretence and profeflion. From 
the finalleft intereft, upon the flighteft provocatioii. 

Fa 
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nations. Thefe are all real improvements of the 
world we live in. Mankind are benefited, human 
nature is ennobled by them. In fuch improve- 
Vnents each nation ought, not only to endeavour 
itfelf to excel, but from the love of mankind, to 
promote , inftead of obftru6ling the excellence of 
its neighbours. Thefe are all proper objefts of nati-^ 
onal emulation , not of national prejudice or envy. 
The love of our own country feems not to be 
derived from the love of mankind. The former 
fentiment is altogether independent of the latter, 
and fecms fometimes even to difpofe tis to aft 
inconfiftently with it. France may contain , per- 
haps, near three times Ae number of inhabitants 
. which Great Britain contains. la the great fociety 
of mankind, therefore, the prafperity of France 
Ihould appear to be an objeft of much greater 
importance than thatof Great Britain. The Britilh 
. iiibjeft, however, who, upon that account (hould 
prefer upon all occafibns th^ profperity of the former 
to that of the latter country, would not be thought a 
good citizen of Great Britain. We do not love qur 
TOuntry merely as a part of the great fociety of man- 
l^d : we love it for its own fake , and independently 
.irf: any fuch confideration. That wifdom which 
ljf0^iatintfed the fyftem of human affeftions , as well a* 
^-il^itofevery other part of lilture, feems tohavejud- 
Ibat the ijitereft of th^ great fociety of mankind 
febe beil ^promoted by dire6ling the principal 
it%l of ^ach individual to that particular portion 
||:^ witich' was «iofl within the fphere both of his 
^^'' and of his underflanding. 

F3 
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National prejudices and hatreds feldom extend 
l^eyond neighbouring nations. We very weakly 
and foolilhly , perhaps , call the French oilr natu- 
ral enemies; and they perhaps, as weakly and' 
foolilhly , confider us in the fame majmer. Nteithcr 
they nor we bear any fort of envy to the prof- 
perity of China or Japan. . It very rarely happens ^ 
however , that our good-will towards fuch diftant 
(:ountrie8 can be exerted with much effeft. 

The moft extenfivf public benevolence which 
can commonly be exerted with any confiderable 
^fFe6|: , is that of the ftatefmen , who projeft and 
form alliances among neighbouring or not very 
fliftant nations, for th^ prefervation either, of 
^hat is called , thp balance of power , pr of the 
general ppace and tranquillity of the ftatcs within 
the circle of their negociations. The ftatefmen, 
however, who plan and execute fuch treaties, 
have feldom any thing in view, but the interefl 
of their refpedive countries. Sometimes , indeed, 
their views are more e^ftenfive. The Count 
d'Avaux , thfe plenipotentiary pf France , at the 
treaty of Munfler , would have been willing to 
facrifice bis life (according to the Cardinal de 
Retz , a man not over -credulous ip the virtue 
of other people ) in order to have ref^or^d , by 
that treaty, the general t^-anquillity of Europe, 
King \Yilliaqi feems to have ha4 a real zeal for 
^he liberty and independency pf the greater part 
pf the fovereign ftates of Europe ; which, perhaps, 
plight be a gqod dealfiimulated by his particular aver-r 
fion to France, the fiate from wjiicl^, 4uring his time. 
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that liberty and independency were principally 
in danger. Some (hare of the fame fpirit feems to 
have defc^nded to the firft miniftry of Queen 
Anne, 

Every independent ftate is divided into many 
different orders and focieties , each of which haa^ 
its own particular powers, privileges, andimmunitiesi 
Every individual is naturally more attached to his 
own particular order or fociety , than to any other. 
His own intereft , his own vanity , the intereft and 
vanity of many of his friends ^d companions , 
are commonly a good deal connei^ed with it. 
He is ambitious to extend its privileges and 
immunities. He is zealous to ' defend them 
againft the encroachments ' of every other order 
or fociety. 

Upon the manner in which any flate i» divided 
into the different orders and focieties which compofe 
it , and upon the particular diftribution which has 
been made of their refpeftive powers, privileges, 
and immunities, depends, what is called, the 
conilitution of that particular ftate^ 

Upon the ability of each particular order or 
fociety to maintain its own powers , privileges , 
and immunities , againft the ^ encroachments of 
every other, depends the ftability of that particular 
conftitution. That particular conftitution i9 
necelTarily more cr lefs altered , whenever any of 
it» fubordinate parts is either raifed above or 
^epreffed below whatever had been its former 
tank and condition, 

F4 
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All thofe different orders and focieties are 
dependent upon the ftate to ^which they owe 
their fecurity and proteftion. That they are all 
fubordinate to that ftate, an4 eftabliftied only in 
fubferviency to its profperity and prefervation , is 
a truth acknowledged by the moft partial member 
of every one of them. It may often , however ,> 
be hard to convince him that the profperity aitcl 
prefervation of the ftate require any diminution 
of the powers , privileges , and immunities of his 
own particular order or fcxiiety. This partiality, 
though it may fometimes be unjuft , may not , upon 
that account, be ufelefs. It checks the fpirit of 
innovation. It tends to preferve whatever is tha 
cftablilhed balance among the different orders and 
focieties into which the ftate is divided; and Whilo 
it fometimes appears to obftruft fome alterations 
of government which may bp fafhionable anc| 
popular at the time , it contributes in reality to 
the flability and permanency of the whole fyftem. 

The love of our country feems, in ordinary 
cafes, to involve in it two different principles j 
firft , a certain refpeft and reverence for that* 
conftitution or form of government which i» 
aftually eftablifhec^ ; and fecondly , an earneft 
defireto render the condition of our fellow-citizena 
as fafe, refpe£lable, and happy as we c;?Ak,.ii^ 
is not a citizen who is not difpofed to rei|i^ thf^ 
laws and to obey the civil magiftrate ; and he i» 
certainly not a good citizen who does not wifli 
to promote, by every means in his power, the 
V^elfare of the whole fociety of his fellow-citizens» 
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"In peaceable and quiet times, thofe two principles 
generally coincide and lead to the fame conduft."^ 
The fupport of the eftablilhed government feems 
evidently the beft expedient for maintaining the 
fafe, refpeftable , and happy fituation of our fellow- 
citizensj when we fee that this government actually 
maintains them in that fituation. But in times of 
public difcontent 5 fa£lion , and diforder , thofe 
two different principles may draw different ways , 
and even a wife man may be difpofed to think 
foine alteration neceffary in that conftitution or 
form of government, which, in its aflual condition 
appears plainly unable to maintain the public 
tranquillity. In fuch cafes, however, it often requires, 
perhaps , the highefl effort of political wifdom to 
determine when a real patriot ought to fupport 
and endeavour to re-eftablifli the authority of the old 
fyftem, and when he ought to give way to i:he more 
daring, but often dangerous fpirit of innovation. 

Foreign war and civil faflion are the two 
fituations which afford the mofl fplendid opportu- 
nities for the difplay of public fpirit. The hero who 
ferves his country fuccefsfuUy in foreign war grati- 
fies the wiflies of the whole nation, and is, 
upon that account , the objeft of univerfal gra- 
titude and admiration. In times of civil difcord, 
tiie leaders of the contending parties, though 
l^ymay be admired by one half of their 
fellow - citizens , are commonly execrated by 
the other. Their charafters iand the merit of 
: their fi^eflive fervices appear commonly more 
doubtful The glory which is acquired by foreign 
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war is, upon this account, alxnoft always mor^ 
pure and more fplendid than that which can be 
acquired in civil failion. 

The leader of the fuccefsful party, however, if 
he has authority enough to prevail upon his own 
friends to aft with proper temper and modera- 
tion (which he frequently has not), may fome-- 
times render to his country a fervice much more 
efTential and important than the greateft viflories 
and the moft extenfive conquefts. He may re- 
cftablifh and improve the conftitution , and from 
the very doubtful and ambiguous charafter of 
the leader of a party , he may afTume the greatefl 
and noblefl of all characters, that of the refor- 
mer and legiflator of a great flate; and, by the 
wifdom of his inftitutions fecure the internal 
tranquillity and happinefs of his fellow-citizens 
for many fucceeding generations. 

Amidft the turbulence and diforder. of fa£lion > 
21 certain fpirit of fyftem is apt to mix itfelf with 
that public^fpirit which is founded upon the love 
of humanity, upon a real fellow-feeling with the 
inconveniences and diftrefTes to which fome of 
our fellow-citizens may be expofed. This fpirit 
of fyflem commonly takes the direflion of that 
inore gentle public fpirit; always animates it, and 
often inflames it even to the madnefs of fanaticifm. 
The leaders of the difcontented party feldom fail 
to hold out fome plaufible plan of reformation 
Vhich, they pretend, will not only remove the 
inconveniences and relieve the difh-effes immedi- 
ately complained of, but will prevent, in all time 
poming, any return of the like inconveniences 
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and diftreffes. They often propofe, upon this ao- 
co^nt, to new-model the conftitution, and to 
alter, in fome of its moft eflential parts, that 
fyflem of government under which the fubje6l$ 
of a great empire have enjoyed, perhaps, peace, 
fecurity, and even glory, during the courfe of 
feveral centuries together. The great* body of die 
party are commonly intoxicated with the imagi- 
nary beauty of this ideal fyftem, of which they 
have no experience, but which has been repre- 
fented to them in all the moft dazzlinj^ .color* 
in which t>he eloquence of their leaders- could 
paint it. Thofe leaders themfelves, though they 
originally may have meant nothing but their own 
aggrandizement^ Become many of them in time 
the dupes of thdr own fophiftry, and are as eager 
for this great reformation as the weakeft ^nd 
fooliflieft of. their followers. Even though the 
leaders fhould have preferved their own heads , as 
indeed they commonly dcj, free from this fana- 
ticifm, yet they dare not always difappoint the 
expe(olation of their followers; but are often 
obliged, though contrary to their principle and 
their confclence , to aft as if they were under the 
common delufion. The violence of the party, 
refufing all palliatives, all temperaments, all 
reafonable accommodations, by requiring too 
much frequently obtains nothing ; and thofe in- 
« conveniences and diftreffes which , with a little 
moderation , might in a great meafure have been 
removed and relieved , are left altogether ^yitho«t 
the hope of areme4y* 
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The marn whofe public fpirit is prompted alto- 
gether by humanity and benevolence, will refp^ft 
the eftablilhed powers and privileges even of indivi- 
/duals , and flill more thofe of the great orders and 
focieties , into which the ftate is divided. Though 
he fhould confider Ibme of them as in fome mea- 
fure abufive ,' he will content himfelf witli mode- 
rating , what he often cannot annihilate without 
great violence. When he cannot conquer the 
rooted prejudices of the people by reafon and 
perfuafion , he will not attempt to fubdue them 
by forqe ; but*will religioufly obferve wh^t, by 
Cicero, is juftly called the divine maxim of Plato, 
never to ufe violence to his country no more 
than to his parents. He will accommodate, as well 
^8 he can, his public arrangements to the con- 
firmed habits and prejudices of the people; and 
will remedy as well as he can , the inconve- 
niences which may i flow from the want of thofe 
regulations which the people are averfe to fubmit 
to. When he cannot eftablifli the right , he will 
not difdain to ameliorate the wrong; but like 
Solpn , when he cannot eflablifli the beft fyflem of 
laws , he will endeavour to eftablilh the beft that 
the people can bear. 

The nian of fyftem , on the contrary , is apt to 
be very wife in his own conceit; and is often fa 
enamoured with the fuppofed beauty of his own 
ideal plan of government , that he cannot fufFer the^ 
fmallefl deviation from any part of it. He goes on 
to eflablifb it completely and in all its parts, with- 
out any regard either to the great intereHs^ or to 
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the ftrong prejudices which may oppofe it. He 
feems to imagine that he can arrange the different 
membets of a great lociety with as much eafe as 
the hand arranges the different pieces upon a 
chefs-rboard. He does not confider that the pieces 
upon the chels-board have no other principle of 
motion befides that which the hand impreffes 
upon them; but that, in the great chefs-board of 
human fociety , every fingle piece has a principle 
of motion of its own , altogether different from 
that which the legiflature might chufe to imprefs 
upon it If thofe two principles coincide and a6l 
in the fame dire6lion , the game of human fociety 
will go on eafily and harmonioufly , and is very 
likely to be happy and fuccefsful. If they are 
oppofite or different, the game will go on mife- 
rably, and the fociety mufl be at all times in the 
higheft degree of diforder. 

Some, general, and even fyflematical , ideSi of 
the perfedion of policy and law, may no doubt 
be neceffary for direfting the views of the flatet 
man. , But to infift upon eftablifliing , and iipon 
eftablifhing all at once, and in fpite of all 
oppofition , every thing which that idea, may 
feem to require , ' muft often be the higheft 
degree of arrogance. It is to ereft his own 
judgment into the fupreme flandard of right and 
wrong. It is to fancy himfelf the only wife and 
worthy man in the commonwealth , and that hi% 
fellow-citizens Ihould accommodate themfelves 
to him and not he to them. It is upon thi» 
account 9 that of all political fpec^lators ^ fovex^ 
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eign priitcet are by far the moft dangerous. 
This arrogance is perfeftly familiar to them. They 
entertain no doubt of the immenfe fuperiority of 
then: own judgment. \Vhen fuch imperial and 
royal reformers, therefore, condefcend to con- 
template the conftitution of the country which is 
committed to their government , they feldom fee 
any thing fo wrong in it as the obftrudions which 
it may fometimes oppofe to the execution of 
their own will. Th^y hold in contempt the 
divine maxim of Plato , and confider the ftate at 
made for themfelves, not themfelves for the ftate.* 
The great object of their reformation, therefore^ 
is to remove thofe obftruftions ; to reduce the ^ 
authority of the nobility ; to take away the pri- 
vileges of cities and provinces, and to render* 
both the greatefl • individuals and the greateft 
orders of the ftate , as incapable of oppofing theit 
fionimands, as the weafcefl and moft infignificant 
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CHAP. lit 

Of univcrjal Benevolence. 

X HpUGH our.effeflual good offices can very 
feldonl be extended to any wider fociety than 
that of our own cotintryj our good-wjll is circum- 
fcribed by no boundary, but may embrace the 
jmmenfity of the uriiverfe. We cannot form the 
idea of any innocent and fenfible being, whofe 
happinefs we fliould not defire, or to whofe mifery y 
when diflirtftly brought ho.me to the imagination ^ 
we fliould not have fome degree of averfiort. The 
idea of a tnifchievousf , though fenfible , beings 
indeed , naturally provokes ouf hatred : bqt the 
ill- will which, in this cafe, we bear to it, is really 
the efFedl of our ttniverfal b^evolenc'e. It is the 
eife£l of the fympathy which we feel with the 
mifery and refentment of thofe other innocent and! 
fenfible beings, whofe happinefs is difturbed by 
its malice, f 

This uniVerfal beneVotence , ho<v nobfe and gene**' 
reus Toever , <::an be the fource of no folid happin^fi 
to arty man who is not thoroughly c6rtvinced thai 
all the inhabitants of the tmiverfe , the meaifieff 
as well as the greateft, are under the immediate 
care and prote6lion of that great , benevolent , ancl 
all-wife Being , who direds all the movenients o£ 
nature; and who is determined, by his own tinal* 
terable perfections, to maintain in it, at all timed^j 
t^he grestteft ppflible q^uantity of happinefo. To this 
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univerfal benevolence , on the contrary , the very 
fufpicion of a fatherlefs world, muft be the moft 
melancholy of all refle£lions ; from the thought 
that all the unknown regions of infinite and in- 
comprehenfible fpace may be filled with nothing 
but endlefs mifery and wretchednefs. All the 
fplendor of the high^fl profperity can never en- 
lighten the gloom with which fo dreadful an idea 
muft necefTarily overfhadow the imagination ; nor, 
in a wife and virtuous man, can all the forroyr 
of the moft affliiling adverfity ever dry up the 
joy which necefTarily fprings from the habitual 
and thorough conviftion of the truth of the con^ 
trary fyftem. 

The wife and virtuous man is at alltimes willing 
that his own private intereft fhould be facrificed 
to the public intereft of his own particular order 
or fociety. He is at all times willing, too, that the 
intereft of this order or fociety fhould be facrificed 
to the greater intereft of the ftate or fovereignty, 
of which it is only a fubordinate part He fhould, 
therefore, be equally willing that all thofe inferior 
interefls fhould be facrificed to the greater intereft 
of the univerfe, to the intereft of that great fociety 
of all fenfible and intelligent beings, of which 
God himfelf is the immediate adminiftrator and 
direftor. If he is deeply impreffed with the ha- 
bitual and thorough conviction that this benevo- 
lent and all-wife Being can admit into the fyftem 
of his government , no partial evil which is not 
neceflary for the univerfal good , he muft confider 
aU the xnisfgrtUiies which may befai himfelf, hiA 

friends, 
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friends > his fociety , or his country , as ncceffary 
for the profperity of the univerf(^ , alid therefore 
as what he ought, not only to fubmit to with 
refxgnation, but as what he himfelf, if he had 
known all the connexions and dependencies of 
things 5 ought fincerely and devoutly to have 
wUhed for. 

Nor does this magnanimous refignatioli to the 
will of the great Direflor of the univerfe , feem 
in any refpedt beyond the reach of human nature* 
Good foldiers, who both love and truft tlieir 
general, frequently march with more gaiety and 
alacrity to the forlorn flation , from which they 
never expeft to return > than they would to 'one 
where there was neither difficulty nor danger. In 
inarching to the latter , they could feel no other 
fentiment than that of the dulnefs of ordinary duty: 
in marching to the former, they feel that they are 
making the noblefl exertion which it is pollible 
for man to make. They know that their general 
would not have ordered them upon this ftation , 
had it not beep neceflary for the fafety of the 
army, for the fuccefs of the war. They cheerfully 
facrifice their own litde fyftems to the* profperity 
of a greater fyftem* They take an afl'edionate 
leave of their comrades, to whom they wilh all 
happinefs and fuccefs; and march out > not only 
with fubmiifive obedience, but often with fhouti 
of the moft joyful exultation, to that fatal, but 
fplendid and honorable ftation to which they are 
appointed. No condudor of an army can deferve 
more unlimited trult , more ardent and zealou* 
Vol. IL G 
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afFedion, than the great Conduftor'' of the uni-^ 
verfe. In the greateft public as well as private 
difaftcrs , a wile man ought to confider that he 
himfelf , his friends and countrymen , Have only 
been orde^d upon the forlorn ftation of the uni- 
verfe ; that had it not been neceffary for the good 
of the whole , they would not have been fo orde- 
red ; and that it is their duty, not only with 
humble refignation to fubmit to this allotment, 
but to endeavour to embrace it with alacrity and 
joy. A wife man fhould furely be capable of 
doing what a good foldier holds himfelf at all 
times in readinefs to do. 

The id^a of that divine Being, whofe bene- 
volence and wifdom, have, from all eternity, 
contrived and conduced the immenfe machine of 
the univerfe, fo as at all times to produce the 
greateft poflible quantity of happinefs , is certainly 
of all the obje6ls of human contemplation by far 
the moft fublime. Every other thought neccf- 
farily appears mean in the comparifon. The man 
>vhom we believe to be principally occupied in 
this fublime contemplation , feldom fails to be the 
objeft of our higheft veneration ; and though his 
life fliould be altogether contemplative , we often 
regard him with a fort of religious, refpeft much 
fuperior to that with which we look upon the moft 
ailive and ufeful fervant of the commonwealth* The 
Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, which turn prin- 
cipally upon this fubjed, have contributed more , 
perhaps, to the general admiration of his char^ 
ader , than all the different tranfaftions of his 
juft , merciful , and beneficent reign. 
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The adminiftratiori oi the great fyflem of the I 

liniverfej however, the care of theuniVerfal happi- j 

nefs of all rational andfenfible beings , is the bufi- 
nefs of God and not of man. To man is alloted 
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S E C T I O n' IIL 

Of Self-command. 

1 HE man who a^s according to the rules of 
perfect prudence , of ftri£l juftice, and of proper 
benevolence, may be faid to be perfe^y virtuous. 
But the moft perfeft knowledge of thofe rules 
will not alone enable him to aft in this manner: 
liis own paflions are very apt to miflead him ; 
fometimes to drive him and fometimes to feduce 
him to violate all the rules which he himfelf , in 
all his fober and cool hours, approves of. The 
moft perfe£l knowledge , if it is not fupported 
by the moft perfect felf- command , will not 
always enable him to do his duty. 

Some of thebeft of the ancient moralifls-feem to 
have confidered thofe paflions 'as divided into two 
different clafles : iirft , into thofe which it requires 
a confiderable exertion of felf-command to reftrain 
even for a fmgle inoment; and fecondly, into 
thofe which it is eafy to reftrain for a fingle 
moment , or even for a Ihort period of time ; but 
which , by their continual and almoft inceffant 
folicitationd , are , in the courfe of a life , very apt 
to miflead into great deviations. 

Jear and anger, together with fome other 
paffions which are mixed or conneded with 
them, conftitute the firft clafs. The love of 
eafe , of pleafure, of applaufe, and of many 
Other lelhib gratihcations , conftitute the fecondU 
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him which does not perfeftly accord with the feelingr 
#f the moft indi&rent fpe^tor, n^ceflariljr 

C5 
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Nor does this magnanimity give luftre only to 
the characters of innocent and virtuous men. It 
draws fome degree of favorable regard even upon 
thofe of tlie greateft criminals ; and when a robber 
or highwayman is brought to the fcafFold , and 
behaves there with decency and firmnefs, though " 
we perfectly approve of his punifliment, we often 
cannot help regretting that a man who pofleffed 
fuch great and noble powers rfiould have Bi^ 
capable of fuch mean enormities. 

War is the great fchooVboth for acquiring and 
exercifing this fpecies of magnanimity. Death , as 
we fay , is the king of terrors ; and the man who 
has conquered the fear of death , is not likely to 
lofe his prefence of mind at the approach of any 
other natural evil. In war , men become familiar 
with death , and are thereby neceffarily cured of 
that fuperftitious horror ivith which it is viewed 
by the weak and unexperienced/ They confider 
it merely as the lofs of life, and as no furthet 
the objeft of averlion than as life* may happen 
to be that of defire. They learn from experi- 
ence i «too , that manv leeminglv great dangers 
are not fo gr( ; and that, 

with courage , ce of mind , 

there is often a ^f extricating 

themfelves with ons where at 

firfl they could read of death 

is thus greatly ie confidence 

or hope of efca^... ^ ,., ^ They learn 

to expofe themfelves to danger with lefs reluA^ 
ance. They are lefs anxious to get out of 
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this juft indignation is nothing but anger j?eftrained 
and properly attempered to what the impartial 
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are direded by juftice and benevolence , they are 
not only great virtues , but increafe the fplendor 
of thofe other virtues. They may , however , 
fometimes be direfled by very different motU^sj 
and in this cafe , though ftill great and refpedlable, 
th^y may be excelTively dangerous. The moft 
intrepid valor may be employed in the caufe of 
the greateft injuftice. Amidft .great provocations, 
apparent tranquillity and good humor may fome'^ 
times conceal the moft determined and cruel 
refolution to revenge. The ftrength of mind 
requifite for fuch dilfimulation , though always and 
necelfarily contaminated by the bafenefi of falfe- 
hood , has , however , been often much admired 
by many people of no contemptible judgment. 
The diffimulation of Catharine qf Medicis is often 
celebrated by. the profound hiftoriaii Davila ; that 
of Lord Digby , afterwards Earl of Briftol , by 
the grave and confcientious Lord Clarendon ; that 
of the ' firft Aftley Earl of Shaftefbury , by the 
judicious Mr. Locke. Even Cicero feems to confi- 
der this deceitful charaiSer, not indeed as of the 
higheft dignity, but as not unfuitable to a certain 
flexibility of manners, which, bethinks, may, 
notwithflanding, be, upor the whole, both agree* 
able and refpoftable. He exemplifies it by the 
charaiSers of Homer's UlyfFes , of thd Athenian 
Themiftocles, of the Spartan Lyfander, and of 
the Roman Marcus Craffus. This charafter of dari; 
and deep diffimulation occurs moft commonly 
in times of great public diforder; amidft the vio- 
lence pf faftion wd civil war. When law Im 
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After what has already been faid, in feveral 
different pirts of this difcourfe concerning the 
nature of felf-command, I judge it unneceffary to 
enter into any further detail concerning thofe 
virtues, I fliall only obferve at preffent , that the 
point of propriety , the degree of any paffion 
which the impartial fpeftator approves of , is 
differently fituated in different pafRons. In fome 
paflions tlie excefs is lefs difagreeable than the 
defefl^ and in fuch paflions'the point of propriety 
feems to ftand high , or nearer to the excefs than 
to the defect. In other paflions, the defe£l is lefs 
difagreeable than the excefs; and in fuch paflions 
the point of propriety feems to ftand low, or nearer 
to the defeft than to the excefs. The former are 
the paffions which the fpeftator is moft , the latter, 
thofe which he is leaft difpofed to fympathize with. 
The former, too, are the paflions of which the 
immediate feeling or fenfation is agreeable to the 
perfon priticipally concerned ; the latter , thofe of 
which it is difagreeable. It may be laid down as 
a general rule , that the paffions which the 
fpeftator is moft difpofed to fympathize with , and 
in which , uppn that account , the point of pro- 
priety may be faid to ftand high , are thofe of 
which the immediate feeling or fenfation is more or 
lefs agreeable to the perfon principally concerned: 
and that , on the contrary , the paffions which the 
fpei^ator is leaft difpofed to fympathize with, and ia 
which, upon that account , the point of propriety 
may be faid to ftand low, are thofe of which the imme- 
diate feeling or fenfation is more or lefs difagreeable^ 
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men from one another, and which tend, as it were, 
tx) break the bands^ of human fociety ; the drfpofi- 
tion to anger, hatred, envy, malice, revenge,- is, 
on the contrary, much more apt to oflend by its 
excefs than by its defeft. The excefs renders a man 
wretched and miferable in his ow^ mind, and tlie 
oWjeift of hatred , and fometimes even of horror, 
to other people. The defeft is very feldom com-* 
plained of. It may , however , be defe6live. The 
want of proper indignation is a moft effential defeat 
in the manly character, and, upon many occafions, 
renders a man incapable 5>f-proted;ing either himfelf 
or his friends from inf^tt and injuftice. F.ven that 
principle, in the excefs and improper direcfliou 
of which confifts the odious and deteftable palhoix 
of envy , may be defective. Envy is that paffion 
which views with malignant diflike the fnperiority 
of thofe who are really entitled to all the fuperiority 
they poffefs. The man, however, who, in matters 
of confequence, tamely fuffers other people, who 
are entitled to no fuch fuperiority, to rife above 
him or get before him, is juftly condemned as 
mean-fpirited. This weaknefs is commonly founded 
in indolence, fometimes in good 'nature, in an 
averlion to oppolition, to buftle and folicitation , 
and fometimes, too, in a fort of ill-judged magna- 
nimity, which fancies that it can always con- 
tinue to defpife the advantage which it then 
defpifes . and therefore , fo eafily gives up. • 
Such weakneD , however , is commonly followed 
by much regret and repentance ; and what 
had fome appearance of magnanimity in the 
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l:>eginning frequently gives place to a moft malig- 
nant envy in the end, and to a hatred ^f that 
fiiperiority, which thofe who have once attained 
it, may often become really entitled to, by the 
very circumftance of having attained it. In order 
to live comfortably in the Avorld , it is , upon all 
^ :6<;cafions , as necedary to defend our dignity aftd 
^WnA , as it is to defend our life or our fortune. 
Our fenfibility to perfonal danger and diflrefs, 
like that to perfonal provocation , is muph more 
apt to offend by its excefs than by its defeat. No 
character is more contemptible than that of a 
coward ; no character is more admired than that 
of the man who faces death with intrepidity, and 
maintains his tranquillity and prefence of mind 
amidft the mofl dreadful dangers. We efteem the 
man who fupports pain and even torture with 
manhood and firmnefs ; and we can have little 
regard for him who finks under them, and abandons 
himfelf to ufelefs outcries and womanilh lamenta- 
tions. A fretful temper, which feels, with too much 
fenfibility, every little crols accident, renders a 
man miferable in himfelf and ofFenfive to other 
people. A calm one , which does not allow its 
tranquillity to be diflurbed, either by the fmall 
injuries, or by the litde difafters incident to the 
ufual courfe of human affairs ; but which , amidft 
the natural and moral evils infefting the world, 
lays its account and is contented to fuffer a 
little from both, is a bleffing to the man him- 
felf, and gives eafe and fecurity to all his com- 
panions, ; 

Our 
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Our fenfibility , however , both to our own 
injuries and to our own misfortunes , though ge*- 
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of dignity and propriety , are fo far from being 
altogether the fame , that in proportion as the 
former takes place, the merit of the latter is, in 
many cafes, entirely taken away. 

But though the total want of fenfibility to per- 
gonal injury , to peffonal danger and diflrefs , 
Wogld, in fuch fituations, take away the whole 
ffiirit of felf -command, that fenfibility , howe- 
ver , may very eafily be too exquifite , and it 
frequently is fo. When the fenfe of propriety , 
when the authority of the judge within the breaft, 
can control this extreme fenfibility , that autho- 
rity mul^no doubt appear very noble and very 
great. But the exertion of it may be too fa- 
tiguing; it may have too much to do. The in- 
dividual , by a great effort , may behave per- 
fe£lly well. But the conteft between the two 
principles , the warfare within the breaft , 
may be too violent to be at all confident with 
internal tranquillity and happinefs. The wife 
man whom Nature has endowed with this too 
exquifite fenfibility , and whcife too lively feelings 
have not been fufficiently blunted and hardened 
by early education and proper exercife, will avoid, 
as much as duty and propriety will permit , the 
fituations for which he is not perfectly fitted The 
man whofe feeble and delicate conflitution ren- 
ders him too fenlible to pain , to hardlhip, and to 
every fort of bodily diflrefs , fhould not wantonly 
embrace the profeflion of a foldier. The man of 
too much fenfibility to injury, Ihould not rafhly 
engage in the contefts af faCUon. Though the fenfe 
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of propriety fliould be ftrong enough to command 
all thofe fenfibilities , the compoftire of the mind 
mufl always be difturbed in the flruggle. In thia 
diforder the judgment cailnot always maintain its 
ordinary acutenefs and precifion ; and though he 
may always mean to a£l properly , he may ofteii 
aid raflily and imprudently ^ and in a manner 
which he himfelf will , in the fucceeding part of 
liis life, be for ever afliamed of; A certain intrepi- 
dity, a certain firmnefs of nerves and hardinefs of 
Conftitution , whether natural or acquired, are un- 
doubtedly the befl preparatives for all the great 
exertion? of felf- command. 

Though war and faftion are certainly the befl 
lichools for forming every man to this hardinefs 
and firmnefs of temper , though they are the befl 
remedies for curing him of the oppofite weakneffes, 
yet , if the day of trial fliould happen to come be- 
fore he has completely learned his leffon, before 
the remedy has had time to produce its proper elie£i^ 
the confequences might not be agreeable. 

Our fenfibility to the pleafures,^ to the amufe- 
inents and enjoyments of human life , may offend , 
in the fame manner , either by its excefs or by 
its defeft. Of the two , however , the excefs 
feems lefs difagreeable than the delect. Both to 
the fpe<Sator and to the perfon principally con- 
cerned , a ftrong propenfity to joy is certainly 
more pleafing than a dull infenfibility to the ob- 
jects of amufement and diverfion. We aregharmed 
with the gaiet^ of youth , and even with the play- 
fmlnefs of childhood : but we fbon grow weary of 

H a 
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the flat and taftelefs gravity which too frequently 
accompapies old age. When this propenfity , in- 
deed , is not reftrained by the fenfe of propriety, 
%vhen it is unfuitable to the time or to the place , 
to the age or to the fituation of the perfon , when, 
to indulge it , he neglefls either his interefl or his 
iiaty J it is juftly blamed as ' excelli ve , and ashurt- 
iul both to the individual and to the fociety* In 
the greater part of fuch cafes, however, what is 
chiefly to be found fault with is , not fo much the 
ftrength of the propenfity to joy , as the weakneft 
of the fenfe of propriety and duty, A young man 
who has no reliih for the diverfions and amufementg 
that are natural and fuitable to his age, who talks 
of nothing but his book or his bufinefs , is difliked 
as formal and pedantic ; and we give him no credit 
ibr his abftinence even fr6m improper indulgences, 
to which he feems to have fo little inclination. 

The principle of felf - eflimation may be too 
high, and it may likewife be too low. It is fo very 
agreeable to think highly^ and fo very difagreeable 
to think meanly of ourfelves , that , to the perfon 
himfelf , it cannot well be doubted , but that fome 
degree of excels mufl be much lels difagreeable 
than any degree of deft£L But to the impartial 
fpeftator, it may perhaps be thought , things jmuft 
appear quite differently , and that to him , the 
defe£i mull always be lefs difagieeable than the 
excefs. And in our companions, no doubt, we 
much more frequendy complain of the latter than 
of the former. When they aflume upon us, or 
Ut themfelves before US| their felf - eitimatipa 
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xncrtifies our own. Our own pride and vanity 
prompt us to accufe them of pride and vanity ^^ 
and we ceafe to be the impartial fpeftators of 
their condud. When the fame companions i^ 
however , fufFer any other man to affume over, 
them a fuperiority which does not belonig to him^ 
we not only blame them , but often defpife them 
as mean - fpirited. When , on the contrary, among 
Other people , they pufli themfelyes a little mora 
forward, and fcramble to an elevation difpropor-^ 
tioned, as we think, to their merit, though we 
may not perfectly approve of their conduct , wa 
are, often, upon the whole , diverted with it; and^, 
where there is no envy in the cafe , we are almoft 
always much lefs difpleafed with them, than w^. 
fliould have been , had they fuffered themfelves tqi 
fink below their proper flation. 

In eftimating our own merit, injudging of out: 
own chara6ler and conduft, there are t>vo diffe-- 
rent ftandards to which we naturally compare them^ 
The one is the idea of exa£l propriety and perfec-^ 
tion , fo far as we are each of us capable of coni-^ 
prehending that idea. The other is that degree of 
approximation to this idea which is commonly 
attained in the world , and which the greater part 
of our friends and companions , of our tivals and 
competitors, may have actually arrived at. Wei 
very feldom ( I am difpofed to think , we never )[ 
attempt to judge of ourfelves without giving more 
or lefs attention to both thefe different ftandardfi. 
But the attention of different men , and evea 
fnf the iatmc maa at different times , is often 

H 5 
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rery nnequally divided between them ; and is 
(ometimes principally directed towards the one, 
and fometimes towards the other, 

So far as onr attention is directed towards the 
fuR ftandard , the wifeft and beft of us all , can , 
in his own charafler and condu6l , fee nothing 
but weaknefs and imperfection ; can difcover no 
ground for "arrogance and prefumption , but ^ 
great deal for humility , regret, and repentance. 
3o far as our attention is direfted towards the fe- 
cond , we may be affefted either in the one way 
or in the other, and feel ourfelves, either really 
^bove , or really below th^ ftandard to which we 
compare ourfelves. 

The wife and virtuous man direfts his principal 
^ittention to the firft ftandard ; the idea of exaft 
propriety and perfection. There e^iis ixf, the 
mind of every man , ai^ idea of this kind , gradual- 
ly formed from his obfervations upon the charac- 
ter and condu6l both of himfelf and of other peo- 
ple.. It is the flow , gradual , and progreffive work 
of the great demL-god within the breaft , the" great 
judge and arbiter of condud. This idea is in eve-t 
ry man more or lefs accurately drawn , its color- 
ing is more or lefs juft, its outlines are more or 
lefs exailly defigned , according to the delicacy 
and acut^nefs of that fenfibility , with which thofe 
obfervations were made , and according to the care 
and attention employed in making them. In the 
wife and virtuoi^s man they have beea made with 
the moft acute and delicate fenfibility, and the 
ptmoft care and attention have been ^rpplqyed in 
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making them. Every day fome featureis impro- 
ved ; every day fome blemiih is correfted. He has 
ftudied this idea more than other people , he com- 
Jjrehends itmore diftin£lly , he has formed a much 
more correal image of it , and is much more deep- 
ly enamoured of its exquifite and divine beauty. 
He endeavours as well as he can , to affimilate his 
own character to this archetype of perfe£lion. But 
he imitates the work of a divine artift, which can 
never be equalled. He feels the imperfeft fuccefs 
of all his beft endeavours , and fees , with grief 
and affliflion , in how many different features the 
mortal copy falls Ihort of the immortal original. 
He remembers, with concern and hunuliation , how 
often, from want of attention, from want of judg- 
ment, from want of temper , he has, both in words 
and actions, both in conduft and converfation , vio-* 
lated the exaft rules of perfeft propriety ; and has fo 
far departed from that model , according to which 
he wiihed to fafliion his 9wn character and conduft. 
When he direds his attention towards the fecond 
ftandard, indeed, that degree of excellence which 
his friends and acquaintances have commonly 
arrived at , he may be fenfible of his own fuper^ 
iority. But, as his principal attention is always 
direded towards the firfl ftandard , he is neceffa- 
rily much more humbled by the one compari-. 
fon , than he ever can be elevated by the other. 
He is never fo elated as to look down with info^* 
lence even upon thofe who are really below him. 
He feels fo well his own imperfedion , he knows 
fo well the difficulty with which he attained his 

H4 
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it is chiefly to the works of Other artifts > of, per- 
haps, a ftill lower order, that he deigns to com- 
pare his own works. Boileau, the great French 
poet ( in fome of his works , perhaps not interior 
to the greateft poet of the fame kind, either an- 
cient or modern), ufed to fay, that no great man 
was ever completely fatisfied with his own works^ 
H£l acquaintance Santeuil (a writer of Latin ver- 
fes , and who , on account of that fchool- boy- ac- 
complifliment, had the weaknefs to fancy himfelf 
a poet), affured him, that he himfelf was always 
completely fatisfied with his own. Boileau re- 
plied, with, perhaps, an arch ambiguity , That 
he certainly was the only great man that ever 
was fo* Boileau , in judging of his own works , 
compared them with the flandard of ideal perfec- 
tion , which , in his own particular branch of 
the poetic art , he had , I prefume , meditated as 
deeply, and conceived as diftin£lly , as it is pof- 
fible for man to conceive it. Santeuil, in judging 
X)f his own works , compared them , I fuppofe , 
chiefly to thofe of the other Latin poets of his 
own time , to the greater part of w|iom he was 
certainly very far from being inferior. But to 
fupport and finifli off, if L may fay fo, the con- 
duit and converfation of a whole life to fome 
refemblance of this ideal perfeilion , is furcly 
much more difficult than to work, up to an equal 
refemblance any of the productions of any of 
the ingenious arts. The artift fits down to his 
work tmdifturbed , at leifure , in the full poffef- 
£on and recolledion of all his ikill, experience , 
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and knowledge. The wife man muft fupport th^ 
propriety' of his own conduft in health and in 
ficknefs, in fuccefs and in difappointment, in the 
hour of fatigue and drowfy indolence, as well aa 
in that of the moft awakened attention. The mofl: 
fudden and unexpedled a0aults of .difficulty and 
diftrefs muft never furprife him. The injuftice of 
other people muft never provoke him to injufticep 
The violence of faction muft never confound him. 
All the hardfliips and hazards of war muft never 
either difliearten or appal him. 

Of the perfons who , in eftimating their own 
merit, in judging of their own character and con- 
duct , dire6l by far the greater part of their at- 
tention tp the fecond ftandard , to that ordinary 
degree of excellence which is commonly attained 
by other people , there are fome who really and 
juftly feel themfelves very much above it , and 
who, by every intelligent- and impartial fpe6lator, 
are acknowledged to be fo. The attention of 
fuch perfons, however, being always principal- 
ly direfted , not to the ftandard of ideal , but 
to that of ordinary perfection , they have little 
fenfe of their own weakneffes and imperfections; 
they have little modefty ; are often affuming , ar- 
rogant , and prefumptuous ; great admirers of 
themfelves, and great contemners of other people. 
Though their chara6lers are in general much lefs 
€orre6l , and their jnerit much inferior to that of the 
pian of real and modeft virtue ; yet their exceftive 
prefumption, founded upon their own exceffive felf- 
ftdmiration, dazzle? the multitude, and often impofes 
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even upon thofe who are much fuperior to the 
multitude. The frequent, and often wonderful, 
fuccefs of the mofl ignorant quacks and impoftors, 
both civil ar^d religious, fufficiently demonftrate 
how eafily the multitude are inlpofed upon by the 
moft extravagant and groundlefs pretenfions. But 
when thofe pretenfions are fuppofed by a very 
high degree of real and folid merit , when they 
ar^ difplayed with all the fplendor which oflen- 
tation can beflow upon them, when they are 
fupported by high rank and great power, when 
they have often been fuccefsfully exerted , and 
are , upon that account , attended by the loud 
acclamations of the multitude ; even the man of 
fober judgment often abandons himfelf to the ge- 
neral admiration. The very noife of thofe foolifli 
acclamations often contributes to confound his 
underftanding , and while he fees thofe great men 
only at a certain diftance, he is often difpofed to 
worfliip them with a fincere admiration , fuperior 
even to that with which they appear to worfliip 
themfelves. When there is no envy in the cafe, 
we 3II take pleafure in admiring, and are, upon 
that account , naturally difpofed , in our 6wn fan-^ 
cies , to render complete and perfect in every 
refpe^ the charaflers which, in many refpe£ls> 
are fo very worthy of admiration. The exceffive 
felf-admiration of thofe great men is well under-!* 
flood , parhaps , and even feen through , with 
fome degree of derifion, by thofe wile men who 
are much in their familiarity , and who fecretly 
fmil^ at thofe lofty pretenfioiis ^ which, by people 
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at a diftanc^^, are often regarded widi reverence, 
and^almoft with adoration. Such, however, have 
been , in all ages , the greater part of thofe men 
who have procured to thenlfelves th6 moll noify 
fame , the moft extenfive reputation.; a fame and 
reputation, too, which have often defcended to 
the remoteft pofterity. 

Great fuccefs in the world , great authority over 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, have 
very feldom been acquired without fome degree ^ 
of this exceflive felf-admiration. The molt fplen- 
did charaflers, the men who have performed the 
molt illultrijjjus actions, who have^bronght about 
the greatelt revolutions, both in the fituationg* 
and opinions of mankind; the molt luccefsful 
warriors, the greatelt flatef men and legillators, the 
eloquent founders and leaders of the moll numerous 
and moll fuccelsful fe£ls and parties ; have many 
of them been, pot more diltinguilhed for their 
very great merit , than for a degree of prefump- 
tion and felf-admiration altogether difproportioned 
even to that very great merit. This prefumption 
was, perhaps, neceffary , not only to prompt 
them to undertakings which a more fober mind 
would never have thought of , but to command 
the fubmiffion and obedience of their followers ta 
fupport them in fuch undertakings. When crown- 
ed with fuccefs, accordingly, this prefumption hat 
often betrayed them into a vanity that approached 
almoft to infanity and folly. Alexander the Great 
appears , not only to have wilhed that other people 
Aould think him a God , but to have been at leaft 
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very well difpofed to fancy himfelf fuch. Uppn his 
death-bed, the moll ungodlikeof all fituations, ho 
requefted of his friends that, to the refpeftable lift 
of Deities , into which himfelf had long before been 
inferted, his old mother Olympia might likewife 
have the honor of being added. Amidft the refpeft- 
|ul admiration of his followers and difciples , amidft 
the univerfal applaufe of the public, after the ora-» 
ele , which probably had followed the voice of 
that applaufe , had pronounced him the wifeft o( 
xnen, the great wifdom of Socrates, though it did 
not fuffer himto fancy himfelf a God, yet was not 
greijt enough to hinder him from fancying that h« 
had fecret and frequent intimations from fome in- 
vifible and divine Being. The found head of 
Caefar was not fo pert e Aly found as to hinder him 
from being much pleafed with his divine genea^* 
lOgy from the goddefs Venus ; and , before the 
temple of his pretended great-grand-mother , to re- 
ceive, without rifing from his feat, the Romaa 
Senate, when that illuflrious body came to pre- 
fent him with fome decrees conferring upon him- 
the moft extravagant honora. This infolence , join- 
ed to fome other a6ls of an almoft childifli vanity, 
little to be expelled from an underftanding at once 
fo very acute and comprehenfive , feems, by ex- 
afperating the public jealoufy, to have embolden- 
ed his aflaflins, and to have haftened the execu^^ 
tion of their confpiracy. The religion and man- 
ner$ of modern times give our great men littlt 
encouragement to fancy themfelves either Gods 
ox even Prophets. Su(;ce£i) however , joined tot 
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great popular favor ^ has often fo far turned the 
heads of the greateft of them , as t6 make them^ 
afcribe to themfelves both an importance and 
and an ability much beyond what they really 
poffeffed ; and , by this prefumption , to precipi- 
tate themfelves into many rafh and fometimes* 
ruinous adventures^ It is a charaderiftic almoft 
peculiar to the great Duke of Marlborough , that 
ten years of fuch uninterrupted and fuch fplen- 
did fuccefs as fcarce aiiy other general cbuld 
boaft of j never betrayed him into a firigle rafli 
aftion , fcarce into a^ fingle rafh word or expref- 
fion. The fame temperate coolnefs and felf-com- 
mand cannot , I think , be afcribed to any othet 
great warrior 'of later times 5 not to Prince Eu- 
gene, not to the late King of Pruffia, not to the 
great Prince of Conde , not even to Guflavus 
Adolphus. Turenne feems to have approached 
the neareft to it; but feveral different tranfaftioTis 
of his life fufiiciently demonftrate that it was in 
him by no means fo perfeft as in the great Duke 
of Marlborough. 

In the humble projeft of private life , as well 
as in the ambitious arid proud purfuits of high 
itations, great abilities and fucqefsful enterprife, 
in the beginning , have frequently encouraged to 
tmdertakings which neceffarily led to bankruptcy 
and ruin in the end. 

The efleem and admiration which every im- 
partial fpe6lator conceives for the real merit 6t 
thofe fpirited, magnanimous, and high-minded 
perfons , as it is a juft and well-founded feritiment, 
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fo it is a fteady and permanent one ^ and alto- 
gether independent of their good or bad fortune. 
It is otherwife with that admiration which he is 
apt to conceive for their exceffive felf - eftimation 
and prefumption* While they are fuccefsful, in- 
deed 5 he is often perfe^Hy conquered and over- 
borne by them* Succefs covers from his eyes^ 
not only the great imprudence, but frequently 
the great injultice of their enterprifes; and, far 
from blaming this defedive part of their charac- 
ter, he often views it with the moft enthufiafliel 
admiration. When they are unfortunate , how- 
ever , things change tlieir colors and their names- 
What was before heroic magnanimity, refumes 
its proper appellation of extravagant rafhneft 
and folly ^ and the blacknefs of that avidity and 
injuftice, which was before hid uinler the fplen- 
dor of pfofperity, comes full into view, and 
blots the whole luflre of their enterprife. Had 
Csefar, inftead of gaining, loft the battle of Phar- 
falia, .his charader would, at this hour, have 
ranked a little aboVe that of Catiline, and the 
weakefl man would have viewed his enterprife 
againft the laws of his country in blacker co- 
lors , than , perhaps even Cato , with all the 
animofity of a party -man, ever viewed it at the 
time. His real merit, the juftnefs of his tafle^ 
the fimplicity and elegance of his writings, the 
propriety of his eloqn^^ce , his fkiU in war , hia 
refourceg in diflrefs, his cool and fedate judgment 
in danger, his faithful attachment to his friends , liig 
unexampled generofity to his enemies, would^tll 
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have been acknowledged; as the real merit of Ca'« 
tiline, who had many great qualities, is acknow- 
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are tauglit to, acquiefce with lefs reludlance under 
that government which an irrefifiible force im- 
pofes iipon them , and from which no reludance 
could deliver them. 

Though in profperity, hoWever, the marl of excef- 
five. felf-eftimation may fometimes appear to hav^ 
fome advantage over the man of correA and modefi 
virtue; though the applaufe of the multitude, and 
of thofe \Vho fee them both only at a diflance, is often 
much louder in favor of the one than it ever is 
in favor of the other ; yet ^ all things fairly com- 
puted , the real balance of advantage is , perhaps 
in all cafes, greatly in favor of the latter and 
againft the former. The man who neither afcribes 
to himfelf 5 nor willies that other people fhould af- 
tribe to him , any other merit befides that which 
really belongs to him , fears no humiliation, dreads 
no detediort ; but refls contented and fecure upon 
the genuine truth and folidity of his own charaften 
His admirers may neither be very numerous nor 
very loud in their appfeufes ; biit the wifefl man 
who fees him the neareft and who knows him the 
fceft, admires him the moft. To a real wife man the 
judicious and well-weighed approbation of a fingle 
wife man, gives more heart-felt fatisfa6lion than all 
the noify applaufes often thoufand ignorant though 
enthufiaflic admirers. He may fay with Parmenides, 
who, upon reading a philofophical difcourfe before 
a public affembly at Athens , and obferving, that,, 
except Plato, the whole company had left him, con- 
tinued, notwithftanding, to read on , and faid that 
Plato alone was audience fufficient for him. 
VoJ;. II. I 
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It is otherwife with the man of exceffive felf- 
eftimation. The wife men who fee him the neareft , 
admire him the leaft. Amidft the intoxication of 
profperity, their fober and juft efteem falls fo far 
fliort of the extravagance of his own felf-admir- 
ation 5 that he regards it as mere malignity and 
envy. He fufpefts his beft friends. Their company/ 
becomes ofTenfive to him. He drives them from 
his prefence, and often rewards their fervices , 
not only with ingratitude , but with cruelty and 
injuftice. He abandons his confidence to flatterers 
and traitors, who pretend to idolize his vanity and 
prefumption ; and that character which in th^ 
beginning , though in fome refpe61s def e£live, was, 
upon the whole, both amiable and refpeftable, 
becomes contemptible and odious in the end. 
Amidfl the intoxication of profperity , Alexander 
killed <^lytus , fot having preferred the exploits of 
his father Philip to his own 5 put Califthenes to 
death in torture, for having refufed to adore him 
in the Perfian manner; and murdered the great 
friend of his father , the venerable Parmenio , after 
having , upon the moft groundlefs fufpicions , fent 
firfl to the torture and afterwards to tlie fcafiold 
the only remaining fon of that old man , the reft 
having all before died in his own fervice. This was 
that Parmenio of whom Philip ufed to fay, that 
the Athenians were very fortunate who could 
find ten generals every year, while he himfelf, in 
the whole courfe of his life , could never find one 
but Parmenio, It was upon the vigilance and atten- 
tion of this Parmenio that he repofed at all times 
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with conjfidence and fecurity , and , in his hours 
of mirth and jollity, ufed to fay, Let us drink , 
my friends, we may do it with fafety , for Par- 
menio never drinks. It was this fame Parmenio , 
with whofe prefence and counfel; it had been faid, 
Alexander had gained all his viftories ; and with- 
out whofe prefence and counfel , he had never 
gained a fingle vidory. The humble , admiring, 
and flattering friends, whom Alexander left in 
power and authority, behind him , divided his 
empire among themfelves, an^d after having thus 
robbed his family and kindred of their inher- 
itance, put, one after another , every fingle furviving 
individual of them , whether male or female , to 
death. 

We frequently , not only pardon , but tho- 
roughly enter into and fympithi^e with the exc^ffive 
felf-eflimation ofthofe fplen did charaders in which 
we obferve a great and diftinguiflied fuperiority 
above the common level of mankind. We call 
them fpirited, magnanimous ^ and high-minded j 
words which all involve in their meaning a confi- 
derable degree of praife and admiration. But we 
tannot enter into and fympathize with the excef^ 
five felf-eflimation of thofe charailers in which we 
can difcern no fuch diflinguilhed fuperiority. We 
are difgufled and revolted by it 5 and it is with 
fome difficulty that we can either pardon or fufler 
it. We call it pride or vanity; two words, of 
which the latter always, and the former for the 
moflpart, involve in their meaning a confiderabl^ 
degree of blame. 

la 
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Thofe two vices, however, though refembling, 
in feme refpeds, as being both modifications of 
exceilive felf-eftimation, are yet , m many rel'peits, 
yery different from one another. 

ThiB proud man isfincere, and, in the bottom of 
his heart, is convinced of his own fuperiority ; though 
it may fometimes be difficult to guefs upon what 
that convidion is founded. He wiflies you to view 
him in no other light than that in which , when 
he places himfelf in your fituation , he really 
views himfelf. He demands no more of you than, 
what lie thinks, juftice. If you appear not to 
refpeft him as he refpefts himfelf, he is more of- 
fended than mortified, and feeU the fame indig- 
nant refentment as if he had fuffereda real injury. 
He does not even then , however , deign to ex- 
plain the grounds of his own pretenfions. He 
difdains to court your elteem. He affeds even to 
defpife it , and endeavours to maintain his affumed 
ftation, not fg much by making you fenfible of 
his fuperiority, as of your own meannefs. He feems 
to wifh , not fo much to excite your efteem for 
himfelf^ as to mortify that for yourfelf. 

The vain man is not fmcere , and , in the bot- 
tom of his heart, is very feldom convinced of 
that fuperiority which he wifhes you to afcribe to 
him. He wifhes you to view him in much more 
fplendid colors than thofe in which , when he pla- 
ces himfelf in your fituation , and fuppofes you to 
know all that he knows, he can really view himfelf. 
When you appear to view him , therefore , in dif- 
ferent colors, perhaps in his proper colors, hf 
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is much more mortified than offended. The grounds 
of his claim to that charader which he wiflies you 
to afcribe to him , he takes every opporcunity of 
difplaying , both by the molt oftentatious and un- 
necefTary exhibition of the good quahties aiid ac- 
complifliments which he pofTefTes in fome tolerable 
degree, and fometimes even by falfe pretenfions 
to thofe which he either pofTelTes in no degree, 
or in fo very (lender a degree that he may wtll 
enough be faid to poffefs them in no degree. Far 
from defpifing your efteem , he courts it with 
the mofl anxious afhduity. Far from wifhing to 
mortify your felf-eltimation , he is happy to cherifli 
it, in hopes that in return you will cherifh hi» 
own. He flatters in order to be flattered. He 
ftudies to pleafe, and endeavours to bribe you 
into a good opinion of him by polilenefs and 
complaifance, and fometimes even by real and 
effential good offices , though often difplayed , 
perhaps, with unnecefTary ollentation. 

The vain man fees the refpecS which is paid 
to rank and fortune , and wilhes to ufurp this refpecft, 
as well as that for talents and virtues. His drefs, 
his equipage, his wky of living, accordingly, all 
announce both a higher rank and a greater fortune 
than really belong to him ; and in order to fup- 
port this foolifh impofition for a few years in the 
beginning of his life , he often reduces himfelf to 
poverty and diflrefs long before the end of it. As 
long as he can continue his expenfe, however, 
his vanity is delighted with viewing himfelfi not in 
the light in which yon would view him if you 

13 
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knew all that he knows; but in that in which, 
he imagines , he has , by his own addrefs , induced 
you adlually to view him. Of all the illufions of 
vanity this is, perhaps, the mofl common. Obfcure 
ftrangers who vifit foreign countries , or who , from 
a remote province, come to vifit, for a fhort time, 
the capital of their own country , mofl frequently 
attempt to praAife it. The folly of the attempt , 
though always very great and mofl unworthy of a 
man of fenfe , may not be altogether fo great upon 
fuch as upon mofl other occafions. If their flay is 
ffiort, they may efcape any difgraceful detection ; 
and after indulging their vanity for a few months 
pr a few years, they may return to tlieir own 
homes and repair, by future parfimony , the wafle 
of their paft profufiun. 

The proud man can very feldom be accufedof 
this folly. His fenfe of his own dignity renders 
him careful to preferve his independency, and, 
when his fortune happens not to be large , though 
he wiflies to be decent, hct ftudies to be frugal 
and attentive in all his expenfes. The oflentatious 
expenfe of the vain man is highly offenfive to him. 
It outfhines , perhaps , his own. It provokes his 
indignation as an infolent afTumption of a rank 
which is by no means due ; and he never talks of 
it without loading it with the harfhefl and fevereft 
reproaches. 

The proud man does not always feel himfelf at 
his eafe in the company of his equals, and ftill 
lefs in that of his fuperiors. He cannot lay down 
his lofty pretenfions , and the countenance and 
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converfation of fuch coippany overawe him fo 
much that he dares not difplay them. He has 
recourfe to huipbler company, for which he has 
little refped, which he would not willingly chufe, 
and which is by. no means agreeable to himj 
that of his inferiors, his flatterers, and depend- 
ants. He feldom vifits his fuperiors, or, if he 
does, it is rather to fhow that he is entitled to 
live in fuch company, than for any real fatisfadion 
that he enjoys in it It is as Lord Claripndon fays 
of the Earl of Arundel, that he fometimes went 
to court , becaufe he could there only find a 
greater man than himfelf ; but that he went very 
feldom, becaufe he found there a greater man 
than himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with the vain man. He courts 
the company of his fuperiors ^s much as the proud 
man fliuns it. Their fplendor , he feems to think, 
reflects a fplendor upon thofe who are much 
about them. He haunts the courts of kings and 
the levees .of minifters , and gives himfelf the air 
of being a candidate for fortune and preferment , 
when in reality he poffeffes the much more precious 
happinefs , if he knew how to enjoy it, of not 
being one. He is fond of being admitted to the tables 
of the great;, and Hill more fond of magnifying to 
other people the familiarity with which he is 
honored there^ He aflociates himfelf, a« much as 
he can, with faihionable people, with thofe who are 
fuppofed to direft the public opinion, with the witty, 
with the learned, with the popular; and he fliuns 
the company of his befl friends whenever the 
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Very uncertain current of public favor happens 
to run in any refpeft againft them. With the 
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repeat them , and even fometimes with fome degree 
of exaggeration. The worft falflioods of vanity 
are all what we call white lies: thofe of pride, 
whenever it condefcends to falfliood, are all of 
the oppofite complexion. 

Our diflike to pride and vanity generally difpofetf 
us to rank the perfons whom we accufe of thofe 
vices rather below than above the common level. 
In this judgment, however, I think, we are moft 
frequently in the wrong, and that both the proud 
and the vain man are often (perhaps for th$ 
moft part) a good deal above it; though not neat 
fo much as either the one really thinks himfelf , 
or as the other wiflies you to think him. If we 
compare them with their own pretenlions , they 
may appear the juft objects of contempt But when 
we compare them with what the greater part of 
their rivals and competitors really are, they may 
appear quite otherwife, and very much -above 
the common level. Where there is this real 
fuperiority, pride is frequently attended with many 
refpeftable virtues: with truth, with integrity, with 
a high fenfe of honor, with cordial and fteady 
friendfhip, with the moft inflexible firmnefs and 
refolution, Vanity, with many amiable onesj 
with humanity , with politenefs , with a defire 
to oblige in all little matters, and fometimes 
with a real generpfity in great ones j a genero- 
lity , however , which it often wiflies to difpl^y 
in the moft fplendid colors that it can. By thetir 
rivals and enemies , the French , in the IkR 
pentury, were accuf^d of vanityj the Spaniards >, 
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of pride; and foreign nations were difpofed to 
confider the one as the xnore amiable; the other ^ 
as the more refpe6lable people. 

The words vain and vanity are never taken in a 
good fenfe. We fometimes fay of a man , when 
we are talking of him in good humor , that he is 
the better for his vanity, or that his vanity is more 
diverting than offenfive ; but we ftill confider it as 
a foible and a ridicule in his charafter. 

The words proud znd. pride ^ on ;the contrary, 
are fometimes taken in a good fenfe. We frequently 
fay of a man, that he is too proud, or that he has 
too much noble pride , ever to fuffer himfelf to 
do a mean thing. Pride is, in this cafe, confound- 
ed with magnanimity. Ariftotle , a philofopher 
who certainly knew the world, in drawing the 
chara<!l:er of the magnanimous man , paints him 
with many features which, in the two lail centuries , 
were commonly afcribed to the Spanilh character : 
that he was deliberate in all his refolutions ; flow , 
and even tardy, in all his a£lion8; that his voice 
was grave, his fpeech deliberate, his ftep and 
motion flow ; that he appeared indolent and even 
llothful , not at all difpofed to buflle about little 
matters, but to a£l with the mofl determined and 
vigorous refolution upon all great and illuflrious 
occafions; that he was not a lover of danger, or 
forward to expofe himfelf to little dangers , but to 
great dangers ; and that , when he expofed himfelf 
to danger , he was altogether regardlefs of his 
life* 
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The proud man is commonly too well content- 
ed with himfelf to think that his character requires 
any amendment. The man who feels himfelf all- 
perfecS , naturally enough defpifes all furtlier im- 
provement His felf-fufficiency and abfurd con- 
ceit of his own fuperiority, commonly attend him 
from his youth to his moft advanced age ; and he 
dies, as Hamlet fays, with all his fm% upon his 
head , unanointed , unannealed. 

It is frequently quite otherwife with the vain 
man. The defire of the efteem and admiration 
of other people, when for qualities and talents 
which are the natural and proper objects of efteem 
and admiration , is the real love of true glory ; a 
paffion which , if not the very beft palfion of human 
nature, is certainly one of the beft. Vanity is 
very frequently no more than an attempt prema- 
turely to ufurp that glory before it is due. Though 
your fon , under five-and-twenty years of age, 
fliould be but a coxcomb; do not, upon that 
account, defpair of his becoming, before he is 
forty , a very wife and worthy man , and a real 
proficient in all thofe talents and virtues to which, 
at prefent, he may only be an often tatious and 
empty preteQder. The great fecret of education 
is to direft vanity to proper objefts. Never fuffer 
him' to value himfelf upon trivial accomplilliments. 
But do not always difcourage his pretenfions to 
thofe that are of real importance. He would not 
pretend to them if he did not earndftly defire to 
poflefs them. Encourage this defire ; afford him 
every means to facilitate the acquifition ; and do 
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not take too much offence, although he fliould 
fometimes affnme the air of having attained it a 
little before the time. 

Such, I fay, are the diftinguifliing charafteriflics 
of pride and vanity, when each of them a6ls accor- 
ding to its proper character. But the proud man 
is often vain ; and the vain man is often proud. 
Nothing can be more natural than that the man , 
M^ho thinks much more highly of himfelf than he 
deferves , Ihould wifli that other people fliould 
think ftill more highly of him : or that the man , 
who wifhes that other people fliould think more 
highly of him than he thinks of himfelf , fhould, 
at the fame time, think much more highly of him- 
felf than he deferves. f" Thofe two vices being 
frequently blended in the fame character , the 
chara6leriftics of both are neceffarily confounded; 
and we fometimes find the fuperficial and imperti- 
nent oftentation of vanity joined to the mofl ma- 
lignant and derifive infolence of pride. We are 
fometimes, upon that account, at a lofs how to 
rank a particular cliarailer , or whether to place it 
among the proud or among the vain. 

Men of merit confiderably above the common 
level, fometimes under-rate as well as over-rate 
themfelves. Such chara6iers , though not very 
dignified, are often, in private fociety, far from 
being difagreeable. His companions all feel them- 
felves much at their eafe in the fociety of a man 
foperfedly modefl and unaffuming. If thofe compa- 
nions, however, have not both more difcernment 
and more gwerofity than ordinary, though 
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they may have Tome |cindnefs tor him , they have 
feldom much refpeft; and the warmth of their 
' kindnefs is very feldom fufficient to compenfate 
the coldnefs of their refpeft. Men of no more 
than ordinary difcemment never rate any perfon 
higher than he appears to rate himfelf. He feem* 
doubtful himfelf, they fay, whether he is perfedly 
fit for fuch a fituation or fuch an office ; and im- 
mediately give the preference to fome impudent 
blockhead who entertains no doubt about his own 
qualifications. Though they fhould have difcem- 
ment, yet, if they want generofity, they never 
fail to take advantage of his fimplicity, and to 
aflume over him an impertinent fuperiority which 
they are by no means entitled to. His good-nature 
may enable him to bear this for fome time ; but 
he grows weary at lafl, and frequently when it is 
too late , and when that rank , which he ought to 
have affumed, is lofl irreaoverably , and ufurped, 
in confequence of his own backwardnefs , by 
fome of his more forward, though much lefs 
nieritorioua companions. A man of this charafter 
muft have been very fortunate in the early choice 
of his companions , if, in going through the world , 
he meets always with fairjuflice, even from thofe 
whom, from his own paft kindnefs, he might 
have fome reafon to confider as his belt friends f 
and a youth, too unaffuming and too unambi- 
tious, is frequently followed by an infignificant, 
complaining, and difcontented old age. 
Thofe unfortunate perfons whom nature hai 
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formed a good deal below the common level , 
feem fometimes to rate themfelves ftill more 
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fufficiently pertinent , and even fenfible. But they 
are always ftamped with a diftin6l confcioufnefs 
of his own great inferiority. He feems to llirink 
and 5 as it were , to ^retire from your look and 
converfation ^ and to feel, when he places him- 
felf in your fituation , that, notwithllanding your 
apparent condefcenlion , you cannot help confi- 
dering him as immenfely belaw you. Some idiots, 
perhaps the greater part , feem to be fo , chiefly 
or altogether , from a certain numbnefs or torpidity 
an the faculties of the underftanding. But there are 
others , in whom thofe faculties do not appear 
more torpid or benumbed than in many other 
people who are not accounted idiots. But that 
inf\in£l of pride, neceflary to fupport them upon 
an equality with their brethren, feems totally wan- 
ting in the former and not in the latter. 

That degree of felf-eflimation , therefore, which 
contributes moft to the happinefs and content- 
ment of the perfon himfelf , feems likewife moft 
agreeable to the impartial fpe^tator. The man who 
etteems himfelf as he ought , and no more than he 
ought 5 feldom faiU to obtain from other people 
all the efl^«ia that he himfelf thinks due. He 
defires no more than is due to him ^ and he relts 
upon it with complete fatisfaAion. 

The proud and the vain man, on the contrary, 
^re conftantly diifatisfied. The one is tormented 
With indignation at the unjuft fuperiority , as he 
thinks it, of other people. The other is in continual 
dread of the iha me which, he forefees, would attend 
upoh the deteilion of his groundlefs pr^tenfiohs. 
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proud, than, in any refpeft too humble; and, 
in the fentiment of felf - elUmation , fome demr e 
of excefs feems , both to the perfon himfelf and 
to the impartial fpeflitor, to be lefs difagreeable 
than any degree of defe£l. 

In this, therefore, as well as in every other 
emotion, paffion, and habit, the degree that is 
moft agreeable to the impartial fpeilator is likewife 
moft agreeable to the perfon himfelf,, and ac- 
cording as either the excefs or the defe£l is leaft 
offbnfive to the former , fo, either the one or the- 
other is in proportion leal^ difagreeable to the 
latter. 

GONGLUSIOK of the SIXTH PART. 

V/ONCERN for our own happinefs recommends^ 
to us the virtue of prudence : concern for that of 
other people, the virtues of juftice and beneficence; 
of which, the one refhrains us from hurtingj the other 
prompts us to promote that happinefs. Independent 
of any regard either to what are^ or to what ought to 
be, or to what upon a certain condition would be> 
the fentiments of other people , the firft of thofe 
three virtues is originally recommended to us by 
our felfifli, the other two by our benevolent affec- 
tions. Regard to the fentiments of other people^ 
however, comes afterwards both to enforce and 
to direft the praftice of all thofe virtues ; ahd no 
man during, either the whole courfe of his life, or 
that of any confiderable part of it, ever trod 
fteadily and uniformly in the paths of prudence, o£ 
Vol. II. K 
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juftice, or of prope;r beneficence, whofe conduft 
was not principally direded by a regard to tlie 
fentiments of the fuppofed impartial fpeftator, of 
the great inmate of the breaft, the great judge and 
Arbiter of conduft. If in the courfe of the day we 
have fwerved in any refpeft from the rules which 
lie prefcribes to us ; if we have either exceeded or 
relaxed in our frugality; if we have either exceeded 
ar relaxed in our induflry; if, through paffion or 
inadvertency, we have hurt in any refpefl th^ 
interefl or happinefs of our neighbour 5 if we 
have negleded a plain and proper opportunity of 
promoting that intereft and happinefs ; it is this 
inmate who , in the evening, calls us to an account 
for all thofe omiflions and violations , and his 
reproaches often make us blufh inwardly both for 
our folly and inattention to our own happinefs, 
and for our flill greater indifference and inatten- 
tion, perhaps, to that of other people. 

But though the virtues of prudence, juftide, and 
beneficence, may, upon differeht occafions, be 
recommended to us almoft /qually by two different 
principles; thofe of felf-coramand are upon mofl 
occafions, principally and almofl entirely recom- 
mended to us by one ; by the fenfe of propriety, 
by regard to the fentiments of the fuppofed impartial 
fpe6lator. Without the reftraint which this principle 
impofes, every palfidn would , upon moft occafions, 
rufli headlong, it I may fay fo , to its own gratifi- 
cation. Anger would follow the fuggeftions of it« 
own fury ; fear thofe of its 'own violent agitations, 
Jlegard to no time or place would induce 
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vanity to refrain from, the loudeft and moft 
impertinent oftentation; or voluptuoufnefs from 
the moft open, indecent, and fcandalous indulgence. 
Kefpeft for what are, or for what ought to be, 
or for what upon a dertain condition would be , 
tlie fentiments of other people, is the fole prin- 
ciple which , upon moft occafions , overawes all 
thofe mutinous and turbulent paflions into that 
tone and temper which the impartial fpedator can 
enter into and fympathize with* 

Upon fome occafions , indeed , thofe paflions 
are reftrained , #)t fo much by a fenfe of their 
impropriety, as by prudential confiderations of 
the bad confequences which might follow from 
their indulgence. In fuch cafes , the paflions , 
though reftrained, are not always (ubdued, but 
often remain lurking in the breaft with all their 
original fury. The man whofe anger is refb-ained 
by fear, does not always lay afide his anger, but 
only referves its gratification for a more fafe 
opportunity* But the man who, in relating to 
fome other perfon the injury which has been done 
to him , feels at once the fury qt his paflion cooled 
and becalmed by fympathy with the more moderate 
fentiments of his companion , who at once adopts 
thofe more moderate fentiments , and comes to 
view that injury, not in the black and atrocious 
colors in which he had originally belield it, but 
in the much milder and fairer light in which his 
companion naturally views it; not bnly reftrains, 
but in fomemeafure fubdues, his anger. The paflion 
becomes really lefs than it was before , and left 

K 2 
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capable of exciting him to the violent and bloody 
revenge which at tirft, perhaps, he might have 
thought of inflifting, 

Thofe paflions which are rellrained by the fenfe 
of propriety , s^re all in fome degree moderated 
andfabdued by \t. But thofe which ane reftrained 
t)nly by prudential confiderations of any kind, 
are, on the contrary, frequently inflamed by the 
xeftraint , and fometimes (long after the provocation 
given, and when nobody is thinking about it) 
burft out abruptly and 4jnexpe<^edly , and with 
tenfold fury and violence. 1^ 

Anger , however , as well as every other paffion , 
cnay, upon many occafions, be very properly 
xeftrained by prudential confiderations. Some 
lexertion of manhood 'and felf- command is even 
neceffary for this fort of reflraint ; and the imparrial 
ipeftatjr may fometimes view it with that fort of 
cold efteem due to that fpecies of condud which 
he confiders as a mere matter of vulgar prudence j 
but never with that affeftionate admiration with 
which he furveys the fame pallions, when, by the 
fenfe of propriety, they are moderated and fubdued 
to what he himfelf can readily enter into. In 
the former fpecies of reflraint , he may frequently 
difcern fome degree of propriety , and , if you 
will , even of virtue ; but it is a propriety 
and virtue of a much inferior order to thofe 
which he always feels with tranfport and admir- 
ation in the latter. 

The virtues of prudence, juflice, and beneficence, 
have no tendency to produce any but the 
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moil agreeable effeiiils. Regard to thofe efFfefts, as 
it originally recomniends them to the ader, fa 
does it afterwirds to the impartiat fpedlator. In 
our approbation of the charafter of the ppudeat 
man, we feel, with peculiar complacency, the 
fecurity which he muft enjoy while he walkji 
under the fafeguard of tliat fedate and deli-berate 
virtue. In our approbation of the cliaraAer of 
thejuft, maa, we feel, with equal complacency, 
the fecurity which all. thofe comiefted with hin%, 
whether in neighbourhood, (bciety, or bufinefs^ 
mnd derive from his fcrupulous anxiety never 
cither to hurt or offend. In our approbation of 
the charaiW of the beneficent man, we enterr 
iiito the gratitude of all thofe who are withia 
the fphere of his good offices, and conceive with, 
them the high.fl fenfe of his merit. In our appro-^ 
bation of all thofe virtues, our fenfe of their 
agreeable effects, of their utility ,, either to *he 
perfon who exercifes them, or to fome other 
perfoiis , joins with our fenfe oi their, propriety , 
and conftitutes always a confiderable, frequently 
t^"=^ greater part of that approbation, 

BwT m our apprgbation of the virtues of fei£- 
CommKltd^ complacency with their effects fome- 
times coi. litutes no part , and frequently but a 
fmall part, of that approbation. Thofe efieds may 
fometimes be agreeable , and fometimes difagreeable ; 
and though our approbation is no doubt ftronger 
in the foimer cafe,, it is by no means altogether 
deftroyed in the latter. The moft heroic valor 
may be employed iudiflierently ia the caufe either 
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of juftice or of injuftice; and though it i« no 
doubt much more loved and admired in the 

formf»r rafft. if iWW annflara a rrrpaf anr^ r#?(r>ficiahle 
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account of; arlfl that if every thing which has 
already been faid be fully confidered , we Ihall 
be at no lofs to explain what was the view or 
afpeft of nature which led each particular author 
to form his particular fyftem^ From fome one or 
other of thofe principles which I have been en- 
deavouring ta unfold , every fyftem of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world has y 
perhaps , ultimately been derived. As they are all 
of them , in this refpeil, founded upon natural 
principles, they are all of them in fome meafure 
in the right But as many of them are derived 
from a partial and imperfeft view of nature, there 
are^ many of them too in fome refpecls in the^ 
wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 
are two queftions to be confidered. Firft, wherein 
does virtue confift ? Or what is the tone of 
temper, and tenor of condud^ which conftitutes. 
the excellent and praife - worthy chara£ler , the 
character which is the natural obje£l of efteem , 
honor, and approbation ? And, fecondly, by 
what power o?r faculty in the mind is it, that 
this chara^er, whatever it be, is recommended to 
us ? Or in other words, haw and by- what means 
does it come to pafs, that the mind prefers one 
tenor of conduct to another, denominates the 
one right and the other wrong i^ confiders the 
one as the obje<ft of approbation , honor , and 
reward, and the other of blame, cenfure, and 
punifhment ? 

We examine the fixfl queftion when we (oniidec^ 
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whether virtue confifts in benevolence , as^ 
Dr. Hutchefon imagines; or in ailing fuitably to 
the different relations we ftand in , as Dr. Qarke 
iuppofes ; or in the wife and prudent purfuit of 
our own real and folid happinefs , as has been 
the opinion af others. 

We examine the fecond qu^ftion, when we con- 
fider, whether the virtuous charader, whatever 
it confifts in , be recommended to us by felf-love, 
which makes us perceive that this charafter , both 
in ourfelvea and others , tends moft to promote 
our own private intereft; or by reafon, which 
points out to us the difference between one charac- 
ter and another , in the fame manner as it does 
that between truth and falfliood ; ©r by a pecu- 
liar power of perception , called a moral fenfe , 
which this virtuous character gratifies and pleafes, 
as the contrary difgufts and difpleafes it ; or laft 
of all, by fome other principle in human iKiture , 
fpch as a modification of fympathy , or the like. 

I fliall begin with confidering the fyftems which 
have been formed concerning the firft of thefe 
queftions , and fhall proceed afterwards to examine 
thofc concerning the fecond,. 
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Of the different Accounts which have been given 
of the Nature of Virtue. 

INTRODUCTION. 

X H E different accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue , or of the temper of mind 
which conflitutes the excellent and praife-worthy 
charafter , may be reduced to three different 
clafles. According to fome , the virtuous temper 
of mind does not confift in any one fpccies of 
affeflions but in the proper gevcrnmentand direc- 
tion of all our affe^lions, which may be either 
virtuous or vicious according to the objects which 
they purfue , and the degree of vehemence with 
which they purfue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue confifls in propriety. 

According to others , virtue confifcs in the judi- 
cious purfuit of our own private interefl and hap- 
pinefs , or in the proper government and direc- 
tion of thofe felfilh affeilions which aim folely at 
this end. In the opinion of thefe authors, there- 
fore , virtue confifts in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue conlifl in 
thofe affe£lions only which aim at the happincfs: 
of others, not in thofe which aim at our own. 
According to them , therefore , difiutcrtfled 
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benevolence is the only motive with can ftamp 
upon any aftion the charafler of virtue. 

The chara6ler of virtue, it is evident, mtifl 
either beafcribed indifferently to allouraffeaions, 
when under proper govarnment and direftion ; 
or it mufl be confined to fome one clafs or ditri- 
fian of them. The great divifion of our aitedlions 
is into the felfifli and the benevolent. If the 
chara£ler of virtue, therefore, cannot be afcribed 
indifferently to all our affeilions , when under 
proper government and direction, it mufl be con- 
fined either to thofe which aim diredly at our 
own private happinefs, or to thofe which aim 
direftly at that of others. If virtue , therefore , 
does not confifl in propriety, it mufl confifl either 
in prudence or in benevolence. Befides thefe 
three , it is fcarce poflible to imagine that any 
other account can be given of the nature of virtue. 
I fhall endeavour to fliow hereafter how all the 
other accounts , which are feemingly different 
from any of thefe , coincide at bottom with fome 
one or other gf them. 
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C H A P. L 

CJ thofe Syfiems which make Virtue confiji in 
Propriety. 

A CCORDING toPlato, to AriftotTe, and to 
Zeno 5 virtue confifts in the propriety of conduct, 
or in the luitablenefs of the afleAion from which 
we adl to the objtdl which excites it. 

J. In the fyfieni of Mato ' the foul is confidered 
as {omething lite a little flate or republic, com- 
poled , of three different faculties or orders. 

The firfl is the judging faculty , the faculty which 
determines not only what are the proper means 
for attaining any end^ , but alfo what ends are fit 
to be purfued, and what degree of relative value 
. we ought to put upon each. This faculty Plata 
called , as it is very properly called, reafon, and 
confidered it as what had a right to be the go^'^er- 
ning principle of the whole. Under this appel- 
lation , it is evident, he comprehended not only 
that faculty by which we judge of truth and falfe- 
hood , but that by which we judge of the propriety 
or impropriety of defires and affeflions.. 

The different paffions and appetites , the natural 
fubjefls of this ruling principle, but which are fo 
apt to rebel agairift their mailer, he reduced to two 
different claffes or orders. The firft confifted of 
thofe pillions , which are founded in pride and 
refeutment, or in what the fchoolmen caEed the 

^ See Pi&td de R p. Lb. iv. 
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irafcible part of the loul ; ambition , animofity, 
die love of honor, and the dread of fliame, the 
defire of viAory, fuperiority, and revenge; all 
thofe paffionsjin ihort, which are fuppofed either 
to rife from , or to denote what, by a metaphor 
in our language , we commonly call fpirit or natu- 
ral fire. The fecond co#fifted of thofe paffions 
which are founded in the love of pleafure , or in 
what tlie fchoolmen called the concupifcible part 
of the foul. It comprehended all the appetites of 
the body , the love of eafe and fecurity , and of 
all fenfual gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon that 
plan of conduct, whiqh the governing principle 
prefcribes , and which in all pur cool hdurs we 
had laid down to ourfelves as what was moft pro- 
per for us to purfue , but when prompted by one 
or other of thofe two different Xets of paffions j 
either by ungoveriiable ambition and refentment , 
or by the importunate folicitations of pHrefent eafe 
and pleafure. But though thefe two orders of 
paffions are fo apt to miflead us , they are ftill 
confidered as neceflary parts of human nature : the 
firft havijig been given to defend us againft inju- 
ries, to aflert our rank and dignity in the world, 
to make us aim at what is noble and honorable, 
and to make us diftinguilh thofe who ad in the 
fame manner; the fecond, to provide for the 
fupport and neceffities of the body. 

In the ftrength, acutenefs, and perfection of the 
governing principle was placed the eflential virtue 
of prudence, which, according to Plato, con- 
fifted in a juft and clear difcernment , founded 
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upon general and fcientific ideas , of the end« 
which were proper to bepurftied, and of the 
means which were proper for attaining them. 

When the firft fet of pafRona, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
flrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
under the direftion ofiteafon, to defpife all dan- 
gers in the purfuit of what was honorable and 
noble ; it conAituted the virtue of fortitude and 
magnanimity. This order, of paflions , according 
to this fyflem , was of a more generous ^nd noble 
nature than the otha:. They were confidered up- 
on many occafions as the auxiliaries ofreafon, 
to check and reflrain the inferior and brutal ap- 
petites. We are often angry at ourf elves, it was 
obferved, w^ often become the objefls of our 
own refentment and indignation, when the love 
of pleafure prompts to do what we difapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is in. 
this manner called in to affift the rational againil 
the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfe£l concord with one another, 
when neither the irafcible nor concupifcible paf- 
fions ever aimed at any gratification which reafou 
did not approve of , and when reafon never comman- 
ded aWy thing , but what thefe of their own accord 
Avere willing to perform : this happy compofure , this 
perfed and complete harmony of foul , conflituted 
that virtue which in their language is expreffed by 
a word which we commonly tranflate temperance ? 
but which might more properly be tr^nilated good 
temper , or fobriety j^nd moderation of mind. 
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Juftice , the laft and greateft of the four cardi- 
nal virtues , took place , according to this fyftem , 
when each of thofe three faculties of the mind 
confined itfelf to its proper office , without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other; when 
reafon direfted and paffion obeyed , and when 
each paffion performed its proper duty , and ex- 
€rtod itfelf towards its proper ohjeft eafily and 
without relu£lance, and with that degree of force 
and energy, which was fuitable to the value of 
what it purfued. In this confifted that complete 
virtue , that perfeft propriety of condu6l , which 
Plato y after fome of the ancient Pythagoreans, 
denominated Juftice* 

The word , it is to be obferved , which ex^ 
preffes juftice in the Greek language , has feveral 
different meanings; and as the(|fCorrefpondent 
word in all other languages, fo far as I know, 
has the fame , there muft be fome natural affinity 
among thofe various fignifications. In one fpnfe 
we are faid to do juftice to our neighbour when 
we abftain from doing him any pofitive harm , 
and do not diredly hurt hita , either in his perfon ^ 
. or in his eflate , or in his reputation. This is that 
juftice which I have treated of above, the obfer- 
vance of which may be extorted by force, and 
the violation of which expofes to j^inifliment 
In another fenfe we are faid not to do juftice to 
our neighbour unlefs we conceive tor him all 
that love , relpeft , and efteem , which his charader , 
his fituation, and his connexion with ourfelves, 
render fuitable and proper for us to feel , and, 
\\nM% we ail accordingly. It is in thi* fenfa thjkt 
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we are faid to do injuftice to a man of merit who 
is connefted with us , though we abftain from 
hurting him in every refpe^l, if we do not exert 
otirfelves to ferve him and to place him in that 
fituation in which the impartial fpeftator would 
be pleafed to fee him. The firft fenfe of the word 
coincides with what Ariftotle ^nd the Schoolmen 
call commutative juftice, and with \vhat Grotius 
calls the JLiJlitia expletrix^ which confifts in abftaining 
from what is another *s , and in doing voluntarily 
whatever we can with propriety be forced to do. 
The fecund fenfe of the word coincides with what 
fome have called diftributive juftice * , and with 
the jujlitia attri tutrix of Grotius, which confifts in 
proper beneficence , in the becoming ufe of what 
is our own , and in the applying it to thofe pur- 
pofes either « charity or generofity, to which it 
is moft fuitable, in our fituation, that it fliouid be 
applied. In this fenfe juftice comprehends all the 
fecial virtues. There is yet another fenfe in which 
tlie word juftice is fometimes taken, ftiU more 
extenfive than either of the former, though very 
much a-kin to the laft ; and which runs too, fo far 
as I know, through alllanguages. It is in this laft 
fenfe that we are laid to be unjuft, when we do 
not feem to value any particular obje£l with tliat 
degree ofeefteem , or to purfue it with that degree 

The diftributive juftice of Ariftotle is fomewhat difFeN 
tnt. It corfifts in the proper diilribatioo of rewards fiom 
the public ftock of a community. See Ariftotle , Eth.c. 
Nic. 1. 5. c. «. 

of 
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of ardor which to the impartial fpedator it may 
appear to deferve or to be naturally fitted for 
exciting* Thus we are faid to do injuftice to a 
poem or a pifture, when we do not admire them 
enough , and we are faid to do them jnore than 
juftice when we admire them too much. In the 
lame manner we are faid to do injuftice to ourfelves 
when we appear not to give fnfficient attention to 
any paFticular obje6l of felf-interefl In this laft 
fenfe, what is called juflice means the fame thing 
with exa6l and perfe6l propriety of conduft and 
behaviour, and comprehends in it, not only the 
offices of both commutative and diftributive juflice , 
but of every other virtue , of prudence , of forti- 
tude, of temperance. It is in this lafl fenfe that 
Plato evidently underftands what he calls juftice , 
and which, therefore^ according to him, compre- 
hends in it the perfcdion of every fort of virtue. 

Such is the account given by Plato of the nature 
of virtue , or of that temper of mind which is the 
proper objeft of praife ^md approbation. It con- 
fifts, according to him, in that ftate of mind in 
which every faculty confines itfelf within its proper 
fphere without encroaching upon that of any other , 
and performs its proper office with that precife 
degree of ftrength and vigor which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every ref- 
pe£l with what we have faid above concerning 
the propriety of condu£l. 

II. Virtue , according to Ariftotle ' , confifts in 

' Sec Ariflotle, Ethic. Nic J. 2 . c. ^ & feq. & 1. ^ c. 5. & feq. 
Vol. IL L 
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the habit of mediocrity according to right reafon. 



^ Si^ Aiiflotle , Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. ch. i, 2> f and 4. 
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Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation of the affec- 
tion from which theadion proceeds, whether this 
difpofition be habitual to the perfon Or not Confi- 
dered as the quality of a perfon, it confiftsin the 
habit of this reafonable moderation, in its having 
become the cuftomary and ufual difpofition of the 
mind. Thus the a^lion which proceeds from an 
occafional fit of generofity is undoubtedly a gene- 
rous adion , but the man who perfprms it , is 
not neceffarily a generous perfon, becaufe it may 
be the fingle a6lion of the kind ^ which. he ever 
performed. The motive and difpofition of heart, 
from which this aftion was performed , ihay have 
been quite juft and proper : but as this happy 
mood feems to have been the effed rather of 
accident^ humor than of any thing fteady or per- 
manent m the character , it can refieft no great 
honor on the performer. When we denominate 
a charafter generous or charitable , pr vittuous in 
any refpefl,.we mean to fignify that the difpofition 
expreffed by each of thofe appellations is the 
ufual and cuflomary difpofitipn of the perfon. But 
fingle adions of any kind, how proper and fuitable 
foever, are of littje confequence to fliow that this 
is the cafe. If a fingle aftion was fufficient to ftamp 
the character of any virtue upon the perfon 
who performed it, the mofl wortMefs of mankind 
might lay claim to all the virtues} fince there is 
no man who has not , upon fome occafions , 
a6led with prudence, juftice, temperance, and 
fortitude. But though fingle aftions, how laudable 
foever, refleA very little praife upon the 

La 
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perfon who performs them , a fingle vicious aftion 
performed by one whofe conduft is ufually very 
jregular , greatly diminiflies and fometimes deflroys 
altogether our opinion of his virtue. A fingle aftion 
oi this kind fufficiently fhows that his habits are 
not perfeft, and that he is lefs to be depended 
upon , than, from the ufual train of his behaviour, 
we might have been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too ' , when he made virtue to confifl 
in praftical habits , had it probably in his view 
to oppofe the doftrine of Plato, who feems to 
have been of opinion that jufl fentiments and 
reafonable judgments concerning what was fit to 
b^ done or to be avoided , were alone fufficient 
to conJftitute the moft perfeft vu-tue.* Virtue, 
according to Plato , might be confidered as^ fpecies 
of fcience , and no man , he thought , could fee 
clearly and demoilftratively what was right and 
what was wrong , and not ad accordingly. Paflion 
might make us aft contrary to doubtful and 
uncertain opinions, not to plain and evident 
judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary , was of 
opinion , that no convidion of the underftanding 
was capable of getting the bejter of inveterate 
habits , and that good morals arofe not from 
knowledge but from aflion. 

III. According , to Z©no% the founder of the 

' See Ariftotle, Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. i. 

S^e Cicero de iinibus , lib. iii. alfo Diogenes 
Laertius in Zenone , lib. vii. fegment 84. 
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Stoical do£lrine , every animal was by nature 
recommended to its own care , and was endowed 
with the principle of felf-love, that it might 
endeavour to preferve, not only its exiftence, but 
all the different parts of its nature, in the beft 
and moft perfect ftate of which they were capable. 
The felf-love of man embraced, if 1 may fay 
fo , his body and all its different members , his 
mind and all its different faculties and povvers, 
and defired the prefervation and maintenance of 
them all in their beft and moft perfeft condition. 
Whatever tended to fupport this ftate of exiftence 
was , therefore , by nature pointed out to him as 
fit to be chofen, and whatever tended to deftroy 
it, as fit to be rejected. Thus health, agility and 
eafe of body as well as the external conveniences 
which could promote thefe 5 wealth , power , ho 
nors , the rcfpeft and efteem of thofe we live 
with; were naturally pointed out to u$ as things 
eligible , and of which the poifeflion was preferable 
to the want. On the other hand, ficknefs, infirmity, 
unwieldinefs , pain of body, as well as all the 
external inconveniences which tend to occafion or 
bring on any of them; poverty, the want of 
authority , the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live with ; were , in the fame manner , pointed 
out to us as things to be ihunned and avoided. 
In each of thofe two oppofite claffes of objeds,. 
there were fome which appeared to be more the 
objeils either of choice or rejection, than others in the 
fame clafs. Thus, in the firft clafs, health appeared 
evidently preferable to ftrength, and ftrength to 

L3 
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agility; reputation to power, and power to riches. 
And thus too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was 
more to be avoided than unwieldinefs of body, 
ignominy than poverty , ^nd poverty than the 
lofs of power. Virtue and the propriety of condufl 
confided in chufing and rejecting all different 
objefts and circumflances according as they were 
by nature rendered more or lefs the objefls of 
choice or . reje£lion ; in felefling always from 
among the feveral obje6ls of choice prefented to 
lis, that which was moft to be chofen, when we 
could not obtain them all; and in feleAing too., 
out of the feveral objects of rejeftion offered to 
us , that which was lead to be avoided , when it 
was not in our power to avoid them all. By 
chufing and rejeAing with this juft and accurate 
difcexnment , by thus bellowing upon every obje6l 
the precife degree of attention it deferved, according 
to t)\e place which it held in this natural fcale of 
things, we maintained, according to the Stoics, 
that perfeft reilitude of conduft which confti- 
tuted the effence of virtue. This was what they 
called to live confidently , to live according to 
nature, and to obey thofe laws and direftions 
which nature , or the Author of nature , had 
prefcribed for our conduct. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue is not 
very different from that of Aridotle and the 
ancient Peripatetics. 

Among thofe primary objefls wh;ch nature had 
recommiended to us as eligible, was the prof- 
perity of our family, of pur relations, of our 
friends , of our country , of mankind , and of 
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the univerfe in general. Nature , too , had taught 
us, that as the profperity of two was preferable 
to that of one , that of many 5 or 6f all, muft be 
infinitely more fo. That we ourfelyes were but 
one , and that confequently wherever our profpe- 
rity was inconfiftent with that either of the 
whole , or of any confiderable part of the whole , 
it ought, j5ven in our own choice, to yield 
to what was fo vaftly preferable. As all events 
in this world were conduced by the providence 
of a wife, powerful, and good God, we might 
be affured that whatever happened tended to the 
profperity and perfeftion of the whole. If we 
ourfelves , therefore , were in poverty , in fick-* 
nefs, or in any other calamity, we ought, firft 
of all , to ufe our utmoft endeavours , fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would allow , to 
refcue ourfelves from this difagreeable circum* 
ftance. But if after all we could do , we found 
this impoflible, we ought to refl fatisfied that the 
order and perfedion of the univerfe required that 
we fhould in the mean time continue in this 
fituation. And as the profperity of the whole 
fhould, even to us, appear preferable to fo infig-^ 
nificant a part as ourfelves , our fituation whatever 
it was , ought from that moment to become the 
objeA of our liking , if we would maintain that 
complete propriety and reftitude of fentiment and 
condu6l in which confifled the perfeflion of our 
nature. If, indeed , any opportunity of extricat- 
ing ourfelves fhould offer, it became our duty 
to embrace it. The ord^r of the univerfe, it was 
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evident, no longer required our continuance in 
this fituation, and the great Director of the world 
'plainly called upon us to leave it , by fo clearly 
pointing out the road which we wer^ to follow, it 
was the fame cafe with the adverfity of our relations, 
our friends, our country^ If, without violating any 
more facred obligation , it was in our power to 
prevent or put an end to their calamity, it undoubt- 
edly was our duty to do fo. The propriety of ac- 
tion , the rule which Jupiter had given us for the 
direction of our conduct , evidently required this 
of us. But if it was altogether out of our power 
to do either , we ought then to confider this event 
as the moft fortunate which could poflibly have 
happened ; becaule we might be affured that it tend- 
ed mof^ to th^e profperity and order of the whole, 
which was what we ourfeives, if we were wife and 
equitable, ought mofl of all to defire. It was pur 
own final iiiiereft confidered as a part of that 
whole , of which the profperity ought to be , not 
only the principal , but the fole objeilof our defire; 
" In what fenfe , " fays Epi£letus , ^^ are fome 
^* things faid tp be according to our nature, and 
J •* others contrary to it ? It is in that fenfe in which 
^' we confider ourfeives as feparated and detached 
^' from all other things. For thus it may be faid 
^' to be according to the nature of the foot 
^' to be always clean. But if you confider 
^ it as a foot, and not as fomething detached 
^' from ^ the reft of the body, it muft behove 
^^ it fometimes to tprample in the dirt, and 
^ fometimes to tread upon thorns, and fometimes. 
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** too, to be cut off for the fake of the .whole 
" body; and if it refufes this, it is no longer a 
" foot. Thus , too , ought we to conceive with 
^ regard to ourfelves. What are you ? A man. 
" If you confider yourfelf as fomething feparated 
*' and detached, it is agreeable to your nature to live 
" to old age, to be rich, to be in health. But if 
" you confider yourfelf as a man, and as a part 
*' of a whole, upon account of that nvhole, it will 
" behove you fometimes to be in ficknefs , fome- 
" times lo be expofed to the inconveniency of a 
^ fea- voyage, fometimes to be in want; and at 
" lafl, perhap?, to die before your time. Why 
^' then do you complain? Do not you know 
" that by doing fo , as the foot ceafes to be a 
" foot , fo you ceafe to be a man ? " 

A wife man never Complains of the deftiny of 
Providence , nor thinks the univerfe in confu- 
fion when he is out of order. He does not look 
upon himfelf as a whole, feparated and detached 
from every other part of nature, to be taken care 
of by itfelf and for- itfelt He regards himfelf in 
the light in which he imaginesr the great genius 
of human nature, ind of world, regards him. 
He enters , if I may fay fo , into the fentiments 
of that divine Being, and confiders himfelf as 
an atom , a particle , of an immenfe and infinite 
fyftem , which muft and ought to. be diipofed 
of , according to the conveniency of the whole. 
Affured of the wifdom which direfts all the events 
of human life, whatever lot befals him, he accepts it 
with joy y fatisfie4 that , if he had known all the 
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connexions and dependencies of the different parts 
of the univerfe , it is the very lot which he himfelf 
would have wiflied for. If it is life, he is contented 
to live; and if it is death, as nature muft have 
no further occafion for his prefence here , he 
willingly goes where he is appointed. I accept, 
faid a cynical philofopher , whofe doilrines were 
in this refpeft the fame as thofe of the Stoics, I 
accept, with equal joy and fatisfa£lion , whatever 
fortune can betal me. Riches or poverty , pleafure 
or pain, health or ficknefs, all is alike: nor would 
I defire that the Gods Ihould in any refpe^l 
change my deflination. If I was to alk of them 
any thing beyond what their bounty has already 
beftowed , it fliould be that they would inform 
me before-hand what it was their pleafure Ihould 
he done with me, that I might of my own ac- 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, and demon- 
Jftrate the cheerfulnefs with which 1 embraced 
their allotment. If I am going to fail, fays Epic- 
tetus , I chufe the belt ihip and the beft pilot, 
and I wait for the fairefl weather that my circum- 
Itances and duty will allow. Prudence and pro- 
priety, the principles which the Gods have given 
me for the direftion of my conduct , require this 
of me; but they require no more: and if, nat- 
withflanding , a ftorm arifes , which neither the 
flrength of the veffel nor the fkill of the pilot are 
likely to withftand, I give myfelf no trouble 
about the confequence. All that I had to do is 
done already. The direftors of my conduft never 
command me to be miferable, to be an^dous. 
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defponding, or afraid. Whether we are to be 
drowned, or to come to a harbour, is the bufmefs of 
Jupiter, not'mine. I leave it entirely to his determi- 
nation , nor ever break my reft with confidering 
which way he is likely to decide it, but receive what- 
ever comes with equal indifference and fecurity. 
From this perfeA confidence in that benevolent 
wifdora which governs the univerfe , and from 
this entire refignation to whatever order that wif- 
dom might think proper to eftablifh , it neceffarily 
followed, that, to the Stoical wife man, all the 
events of human life muft be in a great meafure 
indifferent. His happinefs conlifted altogether , firft, 
in the contemplation of the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of the great fyftem of the univerfe , of the 
good government of the great republic of Gods 
and men, of all rational and fenfible beings; 
and , fecondly , in difcharging his duty , in adling 
properly m the affairs of this great republic what- 
ever litde part that wifdom had afligned to him. 
The propriety or impropriety ^of his endeavours 
, might be of great eonfequence to him. Their 
f uccefs or difappointment could be of none at all ; 
could excite no paflionate joy or fonow, no 
paflionate defire or averuon. If he preferred fome 
events to others, if fome fituations were the ob- 
jefts of his choice ^nd others of his rejeftion, it 
was not becaufe he regarded the one as in them- 
felves in any refpeft better than the other, or 
thought that his OA^n happinefs would be more 
complete in what is called the fortunate than in 
what i? regarded as the diftrefsful fituation 5 but 
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b^caufe the propriety of aAion , the itile which the 
Gods had given him iot the diredion of his conduct, 
required him to chufe and rejeft in this manner. 
Ally his affe6lions were abforbed and fwallowed 
up in two great aifeftionsj in that for the dif- 
charge of his own duty , and in that for the greateft 
poffible happinefs of all rational and fenfible beings. 
For the gratification of this latter affefti on , herefted 
with the moft perfed fecurity upon the wifdom 
and power of the great Superintendant of the 
univerfe. His fole anxiety was about the gratification 
of the former; not about the event, but about 
the propriety of his own endeavours. Whatever 
tlie event might be, he trufted to a fuperior power 
and wifdom for turning it to promote that great 
end which he himfelf was moft defirous of 
promoting. 

This propriety of chufing and rejeding, though 
originally pointed out to us , and as it were re- 
commended and introduced to our acquaintance 
by the things , and for the lake of the things , 
chofen and rejefted ; yet when we had once 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, the order, 
the grace , the beauty which we difcerned in this 
conduft , the happinefs which we felt refulted 
from it , neceflarily appeared to us of much greater 
value than the adual obtaining of all the different 
objeds of choice , or the acSual avoiding of all 
thofe of rejection. From the obfervation of this 
propriety arofe the happinefs and the glory ; from 
the negleft of it , the mifery and the difgrace of 
human naturJe. 
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But to a wife man , to one whofe paflions were 
brought under perfeft fubjedion to the ruling 
principles of his nature, the exa6l obfervatidh of 
this propriety was equally eafy upon all occafions. 
Was he in propria , he returned thanks to Jupiter 
for having joined him with circumftances which 
were eafily mattered , and in which there was little 
temptation to do wrong. Was he in adverfity, 
he equally returned thanks to the direftor of this 
fpecSacIe of human life , for having oppofed to 
him a vigorous athlete , over whom , though the 
conteft was likely to be more violent , the viftory 
was more glorious , and equally certaiti. Can 
there be any fliame in that diftrefs which is brought 
upon us without any fault of our own , and in 
whicl^ we behave with perfeA propriety ? There 
can , therefore , be no evil , but , on the contrary , 
the greateft good and advantage. A brave man 
exults in thofe dangers in which , from no raflinefa 
of his own , his tormne has involved him. They 
afford an opportunity of exercifing that heroic 
intrepidity, whofe exertion gives the exalted delight 
which flows from the confcioufnefs of fuperior 
propriety and deferved admiration. One who is 
mailer of all his exercifes has no averfion to mea- 
fure his flrength and adivity with the ftrongeft. 
And , in the fame manner , one who i$ mafter of 
all his paflions , does not dread any circumflance 
in which the Surperintendant of the univerfe may 
think proper to place him. The bounty of that 
divine Being has provided him with virtues 
which render him fuperior to «very fituation^ 
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If it is pleafure , he has temperance to refrain from 
it J if it is pain, he has conftancy to bear it; if it 
is danger or death, he has magnanimity and for- 
titude to defpife it* The events of human life can 
never find him unprepared , or at a Jofs how to 
maintain that propriety ot fentiment and conduct 
which , in his own apprehenfion , conftitutes at 
once his glory and his happinefs. 

Human life, the Stoics appear to have confidered 
as a game of great fkill ; in which , however , there 
was a mixture of chance , or of what is vulgarly 
underAood to be chance, in fuch games the fiake 
is commonly a trifle , and the whole pleafure of 
the game arifes from playing well , from playing 
fairly, and playing fkilfully. If notwithftanding 
all his Ikill, however , the good player (hould, 
by th« influence of chance, happen to lofe, the 
lofs ought to be a matter , rather of merriment , 
than of ferious farrow. He has made no falfeflroke ; 
he has done nothing which he ought to be afliamed 
of; he has enjoyed completely the whole pleafure 
of the game. If, on the contrary, the bad player, 
notwithftanding all his blunders , fhould , m the 
fame manner , happen to win , his fuccefs can give 
him but litde fatisfaftion. He is mortified by the 
remembrance of all the faults which he com- 
mitted. Even during the play he can enjoy no 
part of the pleafure which it is capable of affording. 
From ignorance of the rules of the game, fear 
and doubt and hefitation are the difagreeable 
fentiments diat precede almoft every ftroke which 
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he plays ; and when he has played it , the morti- 
fication of finding it a grofs plunder, commonly 
completes the unpleafing circle of his fenfations. 
Human life, with all the advantages which can 
poffibly attend it, ought, according to the Stoics, 
to be regarded but as a mere two-penny flake ; a 
matter by far too infignificant to merit any anxi- 
ous concern* Our only anxious concern ought to 
be , not about the flake , but about the proper 
method of playing. If we placed our happinefs in 
winning the flake, we placed it in what depended 
Upon caufes beyond our power , and out of our 
direction. We necefTarily expofed ourfelves to 
perpetual fear and uneafinefs , and frequently ta 
grievous and mortifying difappointments. If we 
placed it in playing well, in playing fairly, in 
playing wifely and fkilfuUy ; in the propriety of 
our own condu£l in Ihort; we placed it in what, 
by proper difcipline , education , and attention , 
might be altogether in our own power, and under 
our own dire6lion. Our happinefs was perfectly 
fecure , and beyond the reach of fortune. The 
event of our a£lion», if it was out of our power, 
was equally out of our concern, and we could 
never feel either fear or anxiety about it ; nor 
ever fufFer any grievous , or even any ferious 
difappointment 

Human life itfelf, as well as every diflFerent ad- 
vantage or difadvantage which can attend it, might, 
they laid, according to different circumflances , 
be the proper objieA either of our choice or of our 
rejedion. If, inouradualfituation, there were more 
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circumftances agreeable to nature than contrary 
to it ; more circumftances which were the objefts 
of choice than of rejeftion; life ^ in this cafe, was 
upon the whole, thej proper objeft of choice, and 
the propriety of conduft required that we fliould 
remain in it. If^ on the other hand , there were, 
in our adual fituation, without any probable hope 
of amendment , more circumftances contrary to 
nature than agreeable to it ; more circumftances 
which were the objedJs of rejedion than of choice ; 
life itfelf , in this cafe , became , to a wife man ^ 
the objeft of rejeftion , and he was not only at 
liberty to remove out of it , but the propriety of 
condud, the rule which the Gods had given him 
for the direction of his condu6l, required him to 
do fo. I am ordered, fays Epifletus, not to dwell 
at Nicopolis. I do not dwell there. I am ordered 
not to dwell at Athens. I do not dwell at Athens. 
I am ordered not to dwell in Rome. I do not 
dwell in Rome. I am ordered to dwell in the 
little and rooky ifland of Gyarae. I go and dwell 
there. But the houfe fmokes in Gyarae. If the 
fmoke is moderate, I will bear it, and ftay there. 
If it is exceffive, I will go to a houfe from whence 
no tyrant can remove me. I keep in mind always 
that the door is open , that I can walk out when 
I pleafe, and retire to that hofpitable houfe which 
is at all times open to all the world ; for beyond 
my undermoft garment, beyond my body, no 
Aian living has any power over me. If your 
fituation is upon the whole difagreeable j if 
your houfe fmokes too much for you , faid 

the 
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the Stoics , ivalk ferth by all irieanis. But Walk forth 
without repining ; without murmuring or complain- 
ing* Walk iotth calm, contented, rejoicing, re- 
turning thanks to the Gods, who, from their in- 
finite boi^nty i have opened ^the fafe and quiet har- 
bour of death, at all times ready to receive uS 
from the ftormy ocean of human life; who have 
prepared this facred , this inviolable , this great 
afylum, always open, always acceflible 5 altogether 
beyond the reach of human rage and injuftice 5 and 
large enough to contain both all thofe who wilh, 
and all thofe who do not wi(h to retire to it: an 
afylum which takes away from every man every 
pretence of complaining , or even of fancying that 
there can be any evil in human life , except fuch 
as he may fuffer from his own folly and weaknefsi 

The Stoics , in the few fragments of their phi-» 
lofophy which have come down to usj fom^dmes 
talk of leaving life with a gaiety, and even with a 
levity , which , were We to confider thofe paffages 
by themfelves, might induce us to believe that 
they imagine we could with propriety leave it 
whenever we had a mind, wantonly and caprici-* 
oufly , upon the flighteft difguft or uneafmefs* 
" When you fup with fuch a perfon , " fays 
Epi£letus , '" you complain of the long flories 
^' which he tells you about his Myfian wars. 
^SNow my friend, fay» he^ having told you 
" ho:V^ I took poflefRon of an eminence at fuch 
«« i place , 1 will tell you hovv 1 was befieged in 
« fuch another place. But if you have a mind 
" not to be troubled with his long ftories, do 
Vol. IL M 
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« not accept of hi« fupper. If you accept of his 
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fituation became the objeft of rejection, and the 
rule which the Gods had given him for the direc- 
tion of his conduft, requited that he fhonld re- 
move out of it as fpeedily as particulat circumftan- 
ces might render convenient. He was , however, 
perfedly happy 'even during the time that he 
might think proper to remain in it. He had placed 
his happinefs, not in obtaining the objefts of his 
cJhoice, of in avoiding thofe of his rejeAion; but 
in always chufing and rejefting with exaft pro- 
priety; not in the fuccefs, but in the fitnefs of 
his endeavours and exertions. If, in the fuua- 
tion of the weak man,, on the contrary, there 
were more circumftances which were the natural 
objeds of choice than of rejedion ; his whole 
fituation became ihe proper objed of choice, and 
it was his duty to remain in it. He was un- 
happy, however, from not knowing how to ufe 
thofe circumftances. Let his cards be ever fo 
good , he did not know how to play them , and 
could enjo^ no fort of real fatisfadion , either in 
the progrefs, or in the event of the game, in what- 
ever manner it might happen to turn out'. 

The propriety , upon fome occafions , of vo-. 
luntary death, though it was, perhaps, more in- 
fifled upon by the Stoics , than by any other fed 
of ancient philofophers , was , howeveh, a doc- 
trine common to them all, even to the peace- 
able and indolent Epicureans. During the age in 
which flour ilhed the founders of all the principal 

^ See Cicero de finibus, lib. j. c, ij. O'ivet's edition. 

Ma ^ 
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feds of ancient philofophy ; during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war and for many years after its con- 
clufion, all the different republics of Greece, were, 
at home, almoft always diftraded by the moft fu- 
rious fadions ; and abroad , involved in the moft 
fanguinary wars , in which each fought , not me-* 
rely fuperiority or dominion , but either com- 
pletely to extirpate all its enemies, or, what was^ 
not lefs cruel, to reduce them into the vileft of 
all ftates , that of domeftic flavery , and to fell 
them , man , woman , and child , like fo many 
herds of cattle, to the higheft bidder in the market 
The fmalleft of the greater part of thofe ftates , 
too, rendered it, to each of them, no very im- 
prolDable event, that it might itfelf fall into 
that very calamity which it had fo frequently, 
either , perhaps , actually inflifted , or at leaft at- 
tempted to inflift upon fome of its neighbours. 
In this diforderly ftate of things , the moft perfect 
innocence, joined to both the higheft rank and 
the greateft public fervices , could give no fecurity 
to any man that, even at home and among his 
own relations and fellow-citizens , he wasvnot , at 
fome time or another , from the prevalence of 
fome hoftile and furious fadion , to be condemn- 
ed to the rnoft cruel and ignominious punifliment. 
If he was taken prifoner in war, or if the city 
of which he was a member was conquered , h« 
was expofed , if pofflble , to ftill greater injuries 
and infults. But every man naturally, or rather 
neceffarily, familiarizes his imagination with the 
diftrefles to which iy% forefees that his fituation 
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may frequently expofe him. It is impoffible that 
a failor ihould not frequently think of ftorms and 
fliipwrecks , and foundering at fea , and of how 
he himfelf is likelv both to feel and to aft upon 
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Academic and Peripatetic philofophers , ,that it 
was fo in a great meafure. Wife, prudent, and 
good conduct was , in the firft place , the conduft 
moft likely to enfure fuccefs in every fpecies of 
pndertaking; ,and fecondly, though it fliould tail 
of fijccefs , yet th^ ■ mind was not left without 
confutation. The virtuous man might ftill enjoy 
the complete approbatipn of his own breaA; and 
might, flill feel that, how untoward foever things 
might be without f ^U wis calm and peace and 
concord within. He might generally comfort him- 
felt, too, with the affurance that he poffelfefi the 
love and efteem of every intelligent and itppartial 
fpedlatof, who could not tail both to admire \\\% 
condu^l, and to regret his misfortune. 

1 hpfe philofophers endeavoured , ^t the fame 
time , to ffjow , that the gyeateft misfortunes to 
which human life was liable, might be fupporte4 
more eafily than was commonly imagined? They 
* endeavoured to point out the comforts which a 
man might flill enjoy when reduced to poverty, 
when driven into banifliment, when expofed to 
the injuftice of popular clamor, when laboring 
under bUndiJtfs, under deafnefs, in the extremity 
pf old age, upon the approach of death, They 
pointed out, too, the confiderations which n^ight 
contribute to fupport his cpnftancy under the 
agonies of pain and even pf torture, in.ficknefs, 
in forrow for the lofs of children , for the death 
of friends and relations , &c. The few fragments 
which have come down to us of what the aur 
cient philofophers had written upon th^fefubjeds, 
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form , perhaps , one of the moft inftruAive , Ai 
well as one of the moft interefling remains of 
antiquity. The fpirit and manhood of their doc-, 
trines make a wonderful contraft with the de-^ 
fponding , plaintive , and whining tone of f ome 
modern fyftems. 

But while thofe ancient philofophers endea* 
voured in this manner to fuggeft every confi- 
deration which could, as Milton fays, arm the 
obdured breaft with ftubborn patience, as with 
triple fleelj they, at the fame time, labored 
above all to convince their followers that there 
neither was nor could be any evil in death ^ 
and that, if their fituation became at apy time 
too hard for their conftancy to fupport, the 
remedy was at hand , the door was open , and 
they might , without fear , walk out when they 
pleafed. If there was no world beyond the pre-* 
fent , death , they faid , could be no evil ; and if 
there was another world , the Gods muft likewife 
be in t^at other , and a juft man could fear no 
evil while under their proteftion. Thofe philo- 
fophers , in ihort, prepared a death-fong , if I may 
fay fo , which the Grecian pati^ots and heroes 
might make ufe of upon the proper occalions; and, 
of all the different feds , the Stoics , I think it 
muft be acknowledged, had prepared by far the 
moft animated and fpirited fong. 

Suicide, however, never feems, tp have beejt 
very common among the Greeks. Excepting Cleo- 
menes, I cannot at prefent recoiled any very il- 
luftrious either patriot or hero of Greece, who 

M 4 
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died by his own hand. The death of Ariftomenes 
is as much beyond the period of true hiftory as 
that of Ajax. The common ftory of the death 
of Themiftocles , though within that period , bears 
upon its face all the marks of a mofl romantic fable. 
Of all the Greek heroes whofe lives have been 
written by Plutarch, Cleomenes appears to have 
been the only one who periftied in this manner. 
Theramines, Socrates, and 1 hocion, who certainly 
did not want courage , fufl'ered themfelves to be 
fent to prifon, and (ubmittt d patiently to that death 
to which the injuflice of ihtir fellow-citizens hajl 
condemmed them, 1 he brave Eumenes allowed 
himfelf to ^e delivered up , by his own mutinous 
foldiers, to his enerqy Antigonus, and ftarved to 
death, without attempting any violence. The gal^ 
lant Philopoemen fuffered himTelf to be taken 
prifoner ,by the Meffenians , was thrown into a 
dungeon , and was fuppofed to have been privately 
poifoned. Several of the philofophers, indeed, arre 
faid to have died in this manner ; but their lives 
have been fo very foolilhly written , that very little 
credit is due to the greater part of the talents 
which are told qf them. Three different accounts 
have been given of the death of Zeno the Stoic 
One is, that after enjoying , for ninety-eight year& 
the moft perfe£l ftate of health , be happened, in 
going out of his fchool , to fall ; and though he 
fuffered no other damage than that of breaking 
or diflocating one of his fingers , he flruck 
the ground with his hand, and, in the words 
of the Niobe of Euripides , faid , J come , w/iy^ 
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doejl thou call me ? and immediately went home 
and hanged himfelf. At that great age , one fliould 
think 5 he might have had a little more patience. 
Another account is, that, at the fame age, and 
in confequence of-a Kke accident , he ftarved him- 
felf to death. The third account is , that , at fe- 
venty-two years of age, he died in the natural 
way 5 by far the moft probable account of the 
three, and fupported too by the authority of a 
cotemporary, who muft have had every oppor- 
tunity of being well informed; of Perfaeus, ori- 
ginally the flave , and afterwards the friend and 
difciple of Zeno. Th^ firft account is given by 
ApoUonius of Tyre, .who flourifhed about the^ 
time of Auguftus Caefar, between two and three 
hundred years after the death of Zeno. I know 
not who is the author of the fecond account. 
ApoUonius, who was himfelf a Stoic, had pro- 
bably thought it would do honor to the founder 
of a feft which talked fo much about voluntary 
death , to die in this manner by hip own hand. 
Men of letters, though, after their death, they 
are frequently more talked of than the greateft 
princes or flatefmen of their times, are generally, 
during their life , fo obfcure and infignificant that 
their adventures aiy feldom recorded by cotem- 
porary hiftorians. Thofe df after -ages, in order 
to Xatisfy the public curiofity, and having no 
authentic documents mther to fupport or to con- 
tradift their narratives, feem frequently to have 
falhioned them according to their own fancy j 
^nd almolt always with a great xni^ctuye of the 
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marvellous. In this particular cafe the marvellous , 
though fupported by no authority, feems to have 
prevailed over the probable , though fupported by 
the beft. Diogenes Laertius plainly gives the prefe. 
rence to the ftory of ApoUonius^ Lucian and i«ic- 
tantius appear both tol have given credit to that 
of the great age and of the violent death. 

This fafliion of voluntary death appears to have 
been much more prevalent among the proud 
Romans y than it ever was among the lively , in- 
genious, and accommodating Greeks. Even among 
the Romans , the fafliion feems not to have been 
cftabliflied in the early and, what are called, the 
virtuous ages of the republic. The common ftory 
of the death ot Regulus, though probably a fable , 
could never have been invented , had it been 
fuppofed thai any diflionor could fall upon that 
hero , from patiently fubmitting to the tortures 
which the Carthaginians are faid to have inflifted 
upon him. In the later ages of the republic fome 
diflionor, I apprehend, would have attended this 
fubmidion. In the different civil wars which pre- 
ceded the fall of the commonwealth , many of 
the eminent men of all the contending parties 
chofe rather to perifli by their own hands , than 
to fall into thofe of their eneifiies. The death of 
Cato , celebrated by Cicero , and cenfured by 
Caefar, and become the fubjed of a very ferious 
controverfy between, perhap$5 the two moft il- 
luflrious advocates that the world had ever beheld, 
ftamped a character of fplendor upon this me- 
thod of dying which it feems to have retained for 
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feveral ages after. The eloquence of Cicero was 
fuperior to that of Caefar. The admiring prevailed 
greatly over the cenfuring party , and the lovers 
of liberty , for many ages afterwards , looked up 
to Cato as to the moft venerable martyr of the re- 
publican party. The head of a party, the Cardi- 
nal de Ketz obferves , may do what he pleafes ; as 
long as he retains the confidence of his own friends, 
he can never do wrong ; a maxim of which his 
Eminence had himfelf , upon feveral occafions , 
an opportunity of experiencing the truth. Cato, 
it feems , joined to his other virtues that of an 
excellent bottle-companion. His enemies accufed 
him of drunkennefs , but , fays Seneca , whoever 
objected this vice to Cato, will find it much 
leafier XQ prove that drunkennefs is a virtue, than 
that Cato could be addicted to any vice. 

Under the Emperors this method of dying feems 
to have been , for a long time , perfedly falhion- 
able. In the epiftles of Pliny we find an account 
of feveral perfons who chofe to die in this man- 
ner, rather from vanity and oftentation, it would 
feem, tha^ from what would appear, even to a 
fober and judicious Stoic , any proper or neceffary 
reafon. Even tht ladies, who are feldom behind 
in following the fafhion, feem frequently to have 
chofen , mofl unneceffarily , to die in this manner j 
and , like the ladies in Bengal , to accompany , 
upon fome occafions, their hufbarids.to the tomb. 
The prevalence of this fafhion certainly occa- 
fioned many deaths which would not otherwife 
J^ayc happened. All th^ JiaypC| however, which 
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this , perhaps the higheft exertion of human vani- 
ty and impertinence , could occafion , would , 
probably , at no time , be very great 

The principle of fuicide , the principle which 
would teach us, upon fome occafions, to confi- 
der that violent aAion as an objeft of applaufc 
and approbation , feems to be altogether a refine- 
ment of philofophy. Nature , in her found and 
healthful ftate , feems never to prompt us to fui- 
cide. There is , indeed , a fpecies of melancholy 
(a difeafe to which human nature, among its 
other calamities , is unhappily fubjed ) which 
feems to be accompanied witfi , what one may 
call , an irrefiftible Appetite for felf - deftruftion. 
In circumftances often of the higheft external pro- 
fperity , and fometimes too , in fpite even of the 
moft ferious and deeply impreffed fentirhents of 
religion , this difeafe has frequently been known 
to drive its wretched viftims to this fatal extremi- 
ty. The unfortunate perfons who perifh in this 
•miferable manner, are the proper objects, not of 
cenfure, but of commiferation. To attemj^t to 
punifli them , when they are beyond the j^ch '^ 
human punifhment, is not more abfurd thart'n fe 
unjult That punifhment can fall only on thfek 
furviving friends and relations, who are always per- 
feftly innocent, and to whom the lofs of their 
friend , in this difgraceful manner , muft always be 
alone a Very heavy calamity. Nature , in her found 
and healthful ftate, prompts us to avoid diftrrfs 
upon all occafions ; upon manf occafions to defend 
ourfelves againft it , though at the hazard , or 
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even with the certainty of perifliing in that defence. 
But, when we have neither been able to defend 
ourfelves from it, nor have periflied in that defence , 
no natural principle , no regard to the approbation 
of the fuppofed impartial fpe£lator , to the 
judgment of the man within the breaft , feems to 
call upon us to efcape from it by deltroying. 
ourfelves. It is only the confcioufnefs of our own 
weaknefs , of our own incapacity to fupport the 
calamity with proper manhood and firmnefs, 
which can drive us to this refolution. I do not 
remember to have either read or heard, of any 
American favage , who , upon being taken prifoner 
by fome hoftile tribe, put himfelf to death, in 
order to avoid being afterwards put to death in 
torture, and amidft the infults and mockery of 
his enemies. He places his glory in lupporting 
thofe torments with manhood, and in retorting 
thofe infults with tenfold contempt and derifion. 

This contempt of life and death , however, 
and, at the fame time, the mofl entire fubmiffion 
to the order of Providence; the moft complete 
contentment with every event which the currerlt 
of human affairs could poflibly caft up, may be 
confidered as the two fundamental doctrines upon 
which refled the whole fabric of Stoical morality. 
The independent and fpirited, but often harfli 
Epiftetus , may be confidered as the great apoftle 
of the firft of thofe doftrines : the mild, the humane , 
the benevolent Antoninus, of the fecond. 

The emancipated flave of Epaphriditus , who, in 
his youth, had been fubje6led to the infolence 
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of a brutal maftei* , who ^ in his riper years ^ was , 
by the jealoufy and caprice of Domitian , baniflied 
from Rome and Athens, and obliged to dwell at 
IVIicopolis, and who, by the fame tyrant, might 
expe£l every moment to be fent to Gyarae, or, 
perhaps, to be put to death; could preferve his 
tranquillity only by foftering in his mind the moft 
fovereign contempt of hurhan life. He never exults 
fo much j acordingly j his eloquence is never fb 
animated as when he reprefents the futility arid 
nothingnefs of all its pleafures and all its pains. 

The good-natured Emperor , the abfolute fover- 
eign of the whole civilized part of the world, who 
certainly had no peculiar reafon to complain of 
his own allotment , delights in exprefling his 
contentment with the ordinary courfe of things,- 
and in pointing out beauties even in thofe parts 
of it where vulgar obferyers are not apt to fee 
any. There is a propriety and eVen an engaging 
grace, he obferves^ in old age as well as in youth; 
and the weaknefs and decrepitude of the one flate 
are as fuitable to nature as the bloom and vigor 
of the other. Death , too , is jufl as proper a ter- 
mination of old age, as youth is of childhood^ 
or manhood of youth. As we frequently fay , he 
remarks upon another occafion, that the phyfician 
has ordered to fuch a man to ride on horfeback, 
or to ufe the cold bath , or to walk barefooted ; fo 
ought we to fay, that Nature, the great conduc- 
tor and phyfician of the univerfe, has order- 
ed to fuch a man a difeafe , or the amputation 
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of a limb , or the loft of a child* By the 
prefcription* of ordinary phyficians the pati* 
ent fwaUows many a bitter potion ; ttndergoes 
many a painful operation. From the very uncer- 
tain hope, however, that health may be the confe- 
quence , he gladly fubmits to all. The harlheft 
prefcriptions of the great Phyfician of nature , the 
patierft may , in the fame manner , hope will 
contribute to his own health, to his own final 
profperity and happinefs: and he may be perfeftly 
allured that they not only contribute , but are in- 
difpenfably necelfary to the health , to the prof- 
perity and happinefs of the univcrfe, to the 
furtherance and advancement of the great plan 
of Jupiter. Had they not beenfo, the univerfe? 
would never have produced them; its all -wife 
Architect and Condudor would never have fuf- 
fered them to happen. As all, even the fmalleft 
of the co-exiflent parts of the univerfe, are exadly 
fitted to one another , and all contribute to com- 
pofe one immenfe and conriefted fyftem ; fo all ,^ 
even apparently the moft infignificant of the fuccef- 
five events which follow one another , make parts , 
and neeeffary parts , of that great chain of caufes 
and effefls which had no beginning, and which % 
.will haxe no end; and which , as they all necef- 
farily fefult from the original arrangement apd 
contrivance of the whole ; fo they are all elTdn- 
tially neeeffary , not only to its profperity , but to 
its continuance and prefervation. Whoevbr does 
not cordially embrace whatever befals him , who- 
ever is forry tfiat it has befallen him , whoever * 
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wiflies that it had not befillen him , wifhes, fo far 
as in him lies, to flop the motion of theuniverfe, 
to break that great chain of fucceffion , l^y the 
progrefs of which that fyftem can alone be conti- 
nued and preferved , and , for fome little conve- 
niency of his own , to difurder and difcompofe 
the whole machine of the world. " O world," 
lays he , in another place , " all things are fuit- 
^ able to me which are fui table to thee. ^Nothing 
^* is too early or too late to me which is feafon- 
^' able for thee. All is fruit to me which thy feafons 
^' bring forth. From thee are all things; in thee are 
^* all things ; for thee are all things. One man fays, 
^ O beloved city of Cecrops. Wilt not thou fay, 
" O beloved city of God ? " 

From thefe very fublime doftrines the Stoics , 
or at leaft fome of the Stoics, attempted to deduce 
all their paradoxes. 

The Stoical wife man endeavoured to enter into 
the views of the great Superintendant of the uni-- 
verfe , and to fee things in the fame light* in which 
that divine Being beheld them. But , to the great 
Superintendant of the univerfe, all the difierent 
events which the courfe of his providence may 
bring forth , what to us appear the fmallefl and 
the greatefl, theburflingof abubble, as Mr. Pope 
fays\ and that of a world, for exiimpfe, were 
perfectly equal , were equally parts^ of that great 
chain which he had predeftined from all eternity, 
were equally the eifefts of the fame unerring wif- 
dom , of the fame univerfal and boundlefs 
benevolence. To the Stoical wife man , m the 
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fame manner ^ all thofe different events were per-' 
ieddy equal. In the courfe of thofe events j indeed,' 
a little department, in Which he had himfelf 
feme little management and dite^ion, had been 
afligned to him. In this department he eiidea- 
Voured to a£l as properly as he could , and to 
conduft himfelf according to thofe orders which y 
he uriderftofod, had been prefcribed to him. But 
he took no anxious ot paflionate concern either 
iri the fuccefs, or in the difappointment of hi» 
own moft faithful endeavours. The higheft pro- 
fperity and the total deftru6lion of that little 
departrnent, of that little fyftem which had been 
in fome ineafure eotnmitted to his chafge, Were 
perfe£lly indiffefent to him. If thofe events had 
depended upon him , he would have chofen the 
one, and he would have rejefted the othef. But 
as they did not depend upon hitUj he tfufled 
to a fuperior wifdonfi , and was pef iedly fatisfied 
jjthat the event which 1 happened , whatever it 
rtiight be. Was* the v^ry* event which he himfelf, 
had he known all the connexions and dependencies 
of things, wonld moft earneftly and devoutly hav^ 
wiftied for. Whatever he did under the influence 
and direftion of thofe principles was equally 
perfeft; and when he ftretched out his finger, to 
give the example which they commonly made 
ufe of , he performed an a6lion in every r^fpe6i 
as meritorious, as worthy of prraife and admiration^ 
*as when he laid down his life for the fervice of 
his country. As j to the great Superintendant of 
the univerfe, the greateltand thefmalleft exertiont 
VoJL. U, N 
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as fome Stoics pretended , equally faulty. As one 
truth, they faid, could not be more true, nor 
ovie falfliood more falfe than another j fo an 
honorable a<^ion could not be more honorable , 
nor a fliameful one more fliarheful than another. 
As in fliooting at a mark, the pian who miffed it 
by an inch , had equally miffed it with hini who 
had done fo by a hundred yards ; fo the man 
who , in what to us appears the moft infignificant 
adlion, had afted improperly and without a fuffi- 
cient reafon , was equally faulty with him who 
had done fo in , what to us appears , the moft 
important; the tnan who has killed a cock, for 
example, improperly and without a fufficient rea- 
fon , with him who had murdered his father. 

If the firft of thofe two paradoxes fhould appear 
fufficiently violent , the fecond is evidently too 
abfurd to deferve any ferious confideration. It is, 
indeed, fo very abfurd that one can fcarce help 
fufpe£ling that it muft have been in fome meafure 
mifunderftood or itiifreprefented. At any rate, I 
cannot allow myfelf to believe that fuch men as 
Zeno pr Cleanthes, men, it is faid, of the moft 
fimple as well as of the moft fublim^ eloquence, 
could be the authors, either of thefe , or ^of the 
greater part of the other Stoical paradoxes, which 
are in general mere impertinent quibbles , and do 
fo little honor to their fyftem that I fliall give 
no further account of them. I am difpofed to 
impute them rather to Chryfippus, the difciple 
and follower , indeed , of Zeno and Cleanthes , 
but who , from ^U that has been delivered 
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down to us concerning him, feems to have been 
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contemplation as the great bufmefs and occupation 
of our lives. 6he only points it out to us as the 
confolation of our misfortunes. The Stoical phi- 
lofophy prefcribes it as the great bufmefs and oc- 
cupation of our lives. That philofophy teaches us 
to intereft ourfelves earneftly and anxioufly in no 
events , external to the good order of our own 
minds, to the propriety of our own chufing and 
rejeding , except in thofe which concern a depart- 
ment where we neither have nor ought to have any 
fort of management or diredion , the department 
of the great Superintendant of the univerfe. By 
the perfeft apathy which it prefcribes to us , 
by endeavouring , not merely to moderate , but 
to eradicate all our. private, partial, and felfilh 
afFecSions, by fuffering us to feel fdr whatever 
can befal ourfelves , our friends, our country, not 
even the fympathetic and reduced paflions of the 
impartial fpedator, it endeavours to render us 
altogether indifferent and^nconcerned in the 
fuccefs or mifcarriage of every thing which Nature 
has prefcribed to us as the proper bufmefs and 
occupation of our lives. 

The reafonings of philofophy , it may be faid , 
though they may confound and perplex the 
underftanding , can never break down the neceffary 
connexion which Nature has eflablilhed between 
caufes and their eflFefts. The caufes which naturally 
excite our defires and averfions, our hopes and 
fears, our joys and forrows, would no doubt, 
notwithflanding all the reafonings of Stoicifm, pro- 
duce upon each individual, according to thp degree 
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more or lefs inaccurate defcriptions of the famip 
fundamental id^a. . 

None of thofp fyftems either give , pr even do 
pretend to give any precife or diftinft meafure by 
which this fitnefs or propriety ot affedion can b^ 
^afcertained or judged of. That precife and diftin6)t 
meafure car^ be found, nowhere but in the fympa^ 
jhetic fee^ngs of thie impartial and wieU-informed 
fpeiilator. 

The description pf virtue 9 bpfidps , whiph is 
either given , or at leaft mieant and intend^ed to be 
given in each of thofe fyflems , for fome of the 
liiodern authors are r>ot very fortqnatp iji their 
manner of expr^ffing themfplves , is no doubt 
quite jufl, fp far as it goes. There is no virtue 
without propriety, and wherevpr there is propriety, 
/ome degree of approbation is due. 3ut ftill this 
defcription is imperfect. For though propriety is 
an effeniial ingredient in every virtuous aftion, it 
is not always the fol^ ingredient, Benef^cei^t ajflions 
have in them another quality by which they 
/ippear nojt only to deferve apprpbation but 
recompence. None of thofe fyflems acpount either 
/eafily pr fuffici^ntly for that fuperior 4pgree of*" 
efteem which feems due to fi^ch a(^ons, or for 
that diverfity of fentiment which they natural- 
ly e^ccite. Neither is the defcription of vice 
more complete. For , in the fame manner , 
though impropriety is a neceffary ingredient in 
every vicious a^^ion , it is not ajways the fole 
ingredient; and there is often the highefl degree of 
^bfurdity and impropriety in v^ry h^rmlefs and 
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infignificant actions. Deliberate actions, of a per* , 

iiiqious tendency to thofe we live with , have , 
befides their impropriety ^ a- peculiar quality of 
their own by which they appear to deferve , not 
only difapprpbation , but punifliment; and to be 
the obje^i^, not of diflike merely, but of refent- 
ment and revenge; and none of thofe fyftems 
eafily and fyfficiently account for that fuperipr t , 
fl^gree.of deteft^ition whicH we feel for fuch a^lion^^-? /v . a 
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C H A P. II. 

Of thofe ^yjlems which make Virtue conjifl in r, c 
Prudence, 

~X HE moft ancient of thofe fyftems which make 
virtue cbnfift in pruden(^e , aad of which any 
confiderable remains have come down to usj, U 
that of Epicurus , who is faid , however , to have 
borrowed all the leading principles of his philo- ''-^ 
fophy frpni fome of thofe \vho had gone before 
hini, particularly frorpAriftippus; thpughit i^very 
probable, notwithftanding this allegation of his ' 
enemies , that at leaft his manner of applying thofe 
principles was altogether his ovyn. 

According to Epicurus ' , bodily pleafure and 
pairi were the fple ultimate obje£ls of natural defiro 
and averfion.. That they were always the natural ob- ^ 
jeds of thofe paffions, he thought required no 
proof, Pleafure might , indeed, appear fqmetinies t<;» , . 

See picero ^c fii?i|)us, life, i. Diogenes Lacrt. 1, x. 
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be avoided; not, however, becaufe it was plea- 
fure, but becaufe, by the enjoyment of it, we 
fliould either forfeit fome greater pleafure, or ex- 
pofe ourfelves to fome pain that was more to be 
avoided than this pleafure was to be defired. Pain, 
in the fame manner, might appear fometimes to 
be eligible; not , however, becaufe it was pain , 
but becaufe by enduring it we might either avoid 
a ftiU greater pain , or acquire fome pleafure of 
much more importance. That bodily pain and 
pleafure , therefore , were always the natural ob- 
jefts of defire and averfion , was , he thought , 
abundantly evident. JNor was it lefs fo, he ima- 
gined , that they were the fole ultimate objefts of 
thofe paffions. Whatever elfe was either defired 
or avoided , was fo , according to him , upon 
account of its tendency to produce one or other of 
thofe fenfations. The tendency to procure plea- 
fure rendered power and riches defirable, as the 
contrary Tendency to produce pai^ made poverty 
and infignificancy the objeAs of averfion. Honor 
and reputation were valued, becaufe the elleeni 
and love of thofe we live with were of the greateft 
confequence both to procure pleafure and to de- 
fend us from pain. Ignominy and bad fame , oit 
the contrary , were to be avoided , becaufe the 
hatred , contempt , and refentment t)f thofe we lived 
with , deftroyefd all fecurity , and neceifarily expo- 
fed us to the greatefl bodily evils. 

All the pleafures and pains of the mind were, 
according to Epicurus, ultimately derived from 
thofe of the body. The mind was happy when 
it thought of the palt pleafures of the body, and 
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hoped for others to come: and it was miferable 
when it thought of the pains which the body had 
formerly endured, and dreaded the fame or 
greater thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mind , 
though ultimately derived from tbofe of the body, 
were vaftly greater than their originals. The 
t)ody felt only the fenfation of the prefent inftant, 
whereas the mind felt alfo the paft and the fu- 
ture, the one by remembrance, the other by anti- 
cipation, and confequently both fuffered and 
enjoyed much more. When we are under the 
greatefl bodily pain , he obferved , we Ihall always 
find, if we attend to it, that it is not the fufier- 
ing of the prefent inflant which chiefly torments 
us , but either the agonizing remembrance of the 
paft, or the yet more horrible dread of the future. 
The pain of each inftant, confidered by itfelf , 
arid cut off from all that goes before and all that 
comes after it, is a trifle, not worth the regarding. 
Yet this is all which the body can ever be faid to 
fufFer. In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure , we fliall always find that the 
bodily fenfation , the fenfation of the prefent in^ 
ftant , makes but a fmall part of our happinefs , 
that our enjoyment chiefly arifes either from the 
cheerful recollection of the paft, or the ftill more 
joyous anticipation of the future, and that the 
mind always contributes by much the largeft Ihare 
of the entertainment. ' 

Since our happinefs and mifery , therefore, 
depended chiefly on the mind , if this part of our 
pature was weU difpofi^d) if our thoughts and 
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from the happinefs of a well-difpofed mind, the 
other could add fcarce any thing to it. When 
the body was free from pain and the mind from 
fear and -anxiety, the ftiperadded fenfation of 
bodily pleafure could be of very little importance ; 
and though it might diverfify , could not properly 
be faid to increafe the happinefs of this fituation. 
In cafe of body^ therefore, and in fecurity or 
tranquillity of mind , confifted , according to 
Epicurus , the moft perf eft flate of human nature ^ 
the moll complete happinefs which rt>an was 
capable of enjoying. To obtain this great end of 
natural defire was the fole objeft of all the virtues, 
which according to him , were not defirable upon 
their own account, but upon account of their 
dfci^dcncy to bring about this fituation. 
S^Prudence , for example , though , according to 
this philofophy , the fource and principle of all 
the virtues y was not defirable upon its own ac- 
count That careful and laborious and circumfpeft 
ftate of mind , ever watchful and ever attentive 
to the moft diftant confequences of every aftion, could 
not be a thing pleafant or agreeable for its own fake , 
but upon account of its tendency to procure the 
greatefl goods and to keep off the greatefl evils. 
To abflatn from pleafure too, to curb and 
refbrain our natural paflions for enjoyment , which 
was the office of temperance, could never be de^ 
iirable for its own fake. The whole value of this virtue 
arole from its utility, from its enabling us to poft- 
pone the prefent enjoyment for t^e fake of a greater to 
come , or to avoid a greater pain that might ^nftie 
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practice , and perhaps too by their tnaxims , mani- 
feftly fliow that the natural beauty of virtue is not 
like to have much effe6l upon them, how is it 
poffible to move them but by reprefenting the folly 
of their conduft, and how much they themfelves 
are in the end likely to fuffSr by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues too to 
this one fpecies of propriety . Epicurus indulged a 
propenfity , which is natural to all men, but which 
philolophers in particular are apt to cultivate with 
a peculiar fondnefs, as the great means of difplay- 
ing their ingenuity , the propenfity to account for 
all appearances from as few principles as poffible. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenfity ftill 
further, when he referred all the primary objefts 
of natural defire and averfion to the pleafures and 
pains of the body. The great patron of the 
atomical philofophy , who took fo much pleafure 
in deducing all the powers and qualities of bodies 
frd^m the moft obvious and familiar, the figure, 
motion , and arrangement of the fmall parts of 
matter , felt no doubt a fimilar fatisfadion , when 
he accounted, in the fame manner, for all the 
fentiments and paffions of the mind from thofe 
which are mofl obvious and familiar. 

The fyftem of Epicurus agreed with thofe of 
Plato, Ariftotle, and Zeno , in making virtue confift 
in afting in the moft fuitable manner to obtain * 
primary objeds of natural defire. It differed from 
nil of them in two other refpedis ; firft , in the 

* Prima nature. 
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account which it gave of thofe primary objefts of 
natural defire; and fecondly, in the account which 
it gave of the excellence of virtue , or of the reafon 
why that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary objefts of natural defire Confifted, 
according to Epicurus , in bod^y pleafure and 
pawn , and in nothing elfe : whereas , according to 
the other three philofophers , there were many 
other obje^ls, fuch as knowledge ^ fuch as the 
happinefs of our relations, of our friends, of but 
country , which were ultimately defirable for their 
own fakes. 

Virtue too , according to Epicurus , did not 
cleferve to be purfued for its own fake , nor was 
itfelfone of the ultimate objefls of natural appetite^ 
but was eligible , only upon account of its tendency 
to prevent pain and to procure eafe and pleafure. 
In the opinion of the other three , on the contrary, 
it was defirable , not merely as the means of pro^ 
curing the other primary objeds of natural defire, 
but as fomething which was in itfelf more valuable 
than them all. Man, they thought, being born 
for action, his happinefs mufl confifl, not merely 
in the agreeablenefs of his paffive fenfations, but 
iilfo in tlie propriety of his adive exertions. 
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CHAP. II I. 

Of thoje Syflems which make Virtue confijl in 
Benevolence. 

JL H E fyftem which makes virtue confift in bene- 
volence, though I think not fo ancient as all 
thofe which I have already given an account of, 
is, however, of very great antiquity. It feems to 
have been the dodrine of the greater part of thofe 
philofophers who , about and after the age of 
Auguftus , called themfelves Ecledics, who preten- 
ded to follow chiefly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras , and vdio upon that account are com- 
monly known by the name of the later Platonifts. 
In the divine nature, according to thefe authors, 
benevolence or love was the fole principle of 
adion , and direfled the exertion of all the other 
attributes. The wifdom of the Deity was employed 
in finding out the means for bringing about thofe 
ends which his goodiiefs fuggefted , as his infinite 
power was exerted to execute them. Benevolence , 
however, was ftill the fupreme and governing 
attribute, to which the others were fubfervient, 
and from which the whole excellency, or the 
whole morality, if I may be allowed fuch anexpref- 
fion, of the divine operations , was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfedion and virtue of the 
human mind confifled in fome refemblance or 
participation of the divine perfections , and, 
confequently, in being filled with the fame princi- 
ple of benevolence and love which influenced 
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all the aftions of the Deity^ The anions of mexi 
which flowed from this motive' were alone truly 
praife-worthy , or could claim any merit in the 
fight of the Deity, It was by aftions of charity 
and love only that wq could imitate, as became 
us , the conduct of God , that we could exprcfe 
our hurnble and devout admiration of his infi- 
nite perfedions, that by foflering in our own 
minds the fame divine principle, we could bring 
our o\vn affe£lions to a greater r^fcnablance \yith 
his h<ily attributes, and thereby become more proper 
objeds of. his love and efieem ; till at lajft we arri- 
ved at that immediate converfe and communicatioa 
with the Deity to which, it was the? great objeil 
of this phiLofophy to, raiCe us. 

This fyflem , as it was much* efteemed by many 
ancient fathers of the Chriflian church ^ fo after 
tiie Reformation it was adopted by feveral divines 
of the moft eminent piety and le^arAing and of the 
mofi amiable manners ; particularly , by Dx.^ Ralph 
(iludworth, by Dr. Henry More, and by Mr. 
John Smith of Cambridge. But of s^l the patronr 
of this fyftem, ancient or modern, the late Dj. 
Hutchefon was undoubtedly, beyond aJJ qompari- 
Ibnc, the mofl acute, the naoft diftinft,^ the moft 
philofophi^al , and what is of the greatefl confp- 
qnence of all,, the fbbereft and mofi judicious. 

That virtue confifts in benevolen^ce is a uotioiii 
fupported bymany appearances^ in human nature. 
It has been obferved ak eady ,. that, proper bene- 
volence is. the moil gwceful and agreeable of 
all die affedions, that it is recpmmencle^. tf^ 
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Befides^ all thi& , Dr. Hutchefoh ' obferved , that 
whenever in any adion , fuppofed to proceed 
from benevolent affections, fome other motive 
had been difcov«red, ouy fi^nfe of the merit of this 
aflion was jult fo far diminiflied as this motive 
was believed to have influenced it. If an aftion 5 
fuppofed to proceed from gratitude, fhould be 
difcQvered to have arifen from an expe<5iation of 
fome new favor , or if what was ^prehended ta 
proceed from public fpirit> Ihould be found out to 
h^ve taken its origin from the hope of a pecuniary 
reward , fuch a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praife-worthinefe in either 
of theC? aftions. Since, therefore ^ the mixture of 
any felfifh motive, like that of a bafer alioy^^ dimi- 
niflied or too|: away altogether th^ merit which 
would otherwife have belonged to any aCtipn, it 
was evident, he i:magined, that virtue muft con- 
fift in pure and difinter^fled benevolence alone.. 

When thofe actions, on the contrary , which; 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed froni a ielfifh, 
motive, are difco veiled to have arifen; from a 
benevolent one, it greatly enhances our fenfie of 
their merit. If we believed of any perfon liiat he 
endeavoured to advance his fortune ^om np other 
yiew but that of doing friendly offices, and of 
making proper returns to his benefadors, we fhould; 
only love^ and efleem him the more. And this 
obfervation feemed ftiU more to confirm the con- 
clufion , that it was benevolence only which could 
4lamp upon any aftion the charader of vii:tu^*. 
See Inquiry concwning Virtue , fed. r an* tu 
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Laft of all , what , he imagined , was an evir 
dent proof of the juftnefs of this account of virtixe, 
in all the difputes of cafuifts concerning the rec- 
titude of conduft, the public good , he obferved, 
was the ftandard to which they conftantly refer- 
red; thereby univerfally acknowledging that what-, 
ever tended to promote the happinefs of manlcind 
was right and laudable and virtuous , and the con^ 
trary, wrongs blamable, and vicious. In the 
late debates about paffive obedience and the right 
of refiftance , the fole point in controverfy among 
men of fenfe was whether univerfal fubmiffion 
would probably be attended with greater evils, 
than temporary infurreflions when privileges were 
invaded. Whether what , upon the whole, ten- 
ded moft to .the happinefs of mankind , was not 
alfo morally good , was never once , he faid, 
made a queftion. 

Since benevolence, therefore, was the only 
motive which could bellow upon any aftion the 
charafler of virtue , the greater the benevolence 
which was evidenced by any aftion , the greater 
the praife which muft belong to it. 

Thofe aftions which aimed at the happinefs of 
a great community, as they demonftrated a more 
enlarged benevolence than thofe which aimed only 
at that of a fmaller fyflem, fo were they, likewife, 
proportionally the more virtuous* The moft vir- 
tuous of all affedions, therefore, was that which 
embraced as its objeft the happinefs of all intel- 
ligent beings. The leafl virtuous, on the con- 
%T^ry y pf thofe to whi(?h, the charz^d^r pf yirtue 
^uld in ^y refpe^i belong , was that which 
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aimed no further than at the happinefs of an 
individual , fuch as a fbn , a brother, a friend, - 

In directing all our a6lions to promote the greateft 
pofRble good 9 in fubmitting all inferior afFeftions 
to the defire of the general happinefs of mankind , 
in regarding one's felf but as one of the many , 
whofe profperity was to be purfued no further 
than it was conflftent with, or conducive to that 
of the whole, confifted the perfection of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never be 
virtuous in any degree or in any direction. It was 
vicious whenever it obflrufted the general good. 
When it had no other effeft than to make the 
individual take care of his own happinefs , it was 
merely innocent, and though it deferved no praife, 
neither ought it to incur any blame. Thofe bene- 
volent aftions which were performed, notwith- 
ftanding fome fh^ong motive flroni felf - intereft , 
were the more virtuous upon that account They 
demonflrated the flrength and vigor of the bene- 
volent principle. 

Dr. Hutchefdn * was. fo far from allowing felf- 
love to be in any cafes a motive of virtuous aflions, 
that even a regard to thepleafure of felf-approbation, 
to the comfortable applaufe of our own confciences, 
according to him , din^iniflied the merit of a 
benevolent a£lion. This was a felfifli motive, ho 
thought , which , fo far as it contributed to any 
^ftion , demonstrated the weaknefs of that pure 

^ Inquiry Gonceming Virtue , fe<^. 2. art. 4. alfo 
lUnftrations on the moral i^nfe , ft(fi. f • laft paragraph. 
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and difinterefted benevolence which could alone 
ftamp upon the conduft of man the charader of 
virtue. In the common judgments of mankind^ 
however , this regard to the approbation of qur ' 
own minds is lb far from being confidered as 
what can in any refpe6l diminifli the virtue of 
any aftion , that it is rather looked upon as 
the fole motive which deferves the appellation 
of virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature of virtu© 
in this amiable fyftem , a fyftem which has a 
peculiar tendency to nourilh and fupport in the 
human heart the nobleft and the moft agreeable of 
all aflfeftions, and not only to check the injuHice 
of felf-love, but in fome meafure ta difcourage 
that principle altogether, by reprefenting it as what 
could never refleft any honor upon thole wha 
were influenced by it. 

As foine of the other fylfems which I have 
already given an account of, do not fufficiently 
explain from whence arifes the peculiar excellency 
of the fupreme virtue of beneficence , fo this fyftem 
feems to have the contrary defect , of not fufficiently 
explaining from whence arifes our approbation of 
the inferior virtues of prudence. , vigilance , 
circumfpe6lion , temperance, conftancy, firmnels. 
Th^ view and aim of our affeftions , the beneficent 
and hurtful eflfefts which tiey tend to produce , are 
the only qualities at all attended to in this fyltem. 
Their propriety and impropriety , their fuit- 
ablenefs and unfuitablenefs , to the caufe wh^ch^ 
excites them^ are difregarded altogether. 
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Regard to our own private happinefs and intereft, 
too 5 appear opon many occafions very laudable 
principles of a6lion. The habits of economy, 
induftry , d^fcretion , attention , and application 
of thought , are generally fuppofed to be cultivated 
from felf-interefted motives , and at the fame 
time are apprehended to be very praife - worthy 
qualities , which deferve the efteem and approbation 
of every body. The mixture of a felfifh motive, 
it is true , feems often to fully the beauty of thofe 
aftions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
affeftion. The caufe of this , however , is not 
that felf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous adion, but that the benevolent principle 
appears in this peculiar cafe to want its due degree 
of flrength , and to be altogether unfuitable to its 
objecS. The charafter , therefore , feems evidently 
imperfe(9t, and upon the whole to deferve blame, 
rather than praife. The mixture of a benevolent 
motive in an aftion to which felf-love alone 
ought to be fufficient to prompt us , is not fo apt 
indeed to diminifh our fenfe of its propijiety , or 
of the virtue of the perfon who performs it. We 
are not ready to fufpeft any perfon of being 
defeftive in felfiflmefs. This is by no means the 
weak fide of human nature ^ or the failhig of which 
we are apt to be fufpicious. If we could really be- 
lieve, however, of any man, that, was it ndt from a 
regard to his family and friends, he would not take 
that proper care of his health, his life, or his fortune, 
to which felf-prefervation alone ought to be fuf- 
ficient to prompt him, it would undoubtedly be 
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a failing, though one of thv)Ie amiable failings, 
which render a perfon rather the objeft of pity 
than of contempt or hatred. It would flill , how- 
ever ^ fomewhat diminifh the dignity and refpefl;- 
ablenefs of his chara<3;er. Careleffnefs and want 
of economy are univerfally difappjroved of, not, 
however y as proceeding from a want of benevo- 
lence , but from a want of the proper attention 
to. the obje<3s of felf-inter^ft. 

Thougli the ftandard by which cafuifts frequently 
determine what is right or wrong in human con- 
du6i , b^ its tendency to the welfare or difordex 
of fociety, it does not follow that a regard to 
the welfare of fociety (hould be the fole virtuous 
motive of aftion , but only that , in any competi- 
tion , it ought tp qaft the balance againft all othqr 
motives^ 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the fole prin- 
ciple oi aftipn in the Deity, and there are feveral, 
not improbable, arguments which tend to per- 
fuade us that it is fo. It is not eafy to conceive 
what other motive an independent and all-perfeft 
Being, who Hands in need of nothing external, 
and whofe happinefs is comple^te in himfelf , can 
aft from. But whatever may be the cafe with the 
Deity , fo imperfe<3; a creature as man , the fup- 
port oi whofe e^^iftence requires fo many things 
^?:ternal to him., muft often a6l frona many other 
motives. The condition of human nature were 
peculiarly hard, if thofe affeflions, which, by 
the very nature of our being, dught frequently to 
influence ouj? conduft^ could ppqn no occ^iiion 
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appear virtuous , or deferve efteem and commen-' 
dation from any body. , 

Thofe three fyftems, tliat which places virtue 
in propriety, that which places it in prudence, 
and that which makes it confift in benevolence , 
are the principal accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue. To one or other of thetn, 
all the other defcriptions of virtue, how differ- 
ent foever they may appear, are eafily reducible. 
That fyftem which places virtue in obedience 
to the will of the Deity , may be counted eithei? 
among thofe which make it confift in prudence, 
or among thofe which make it confift in propriety. 
When it is afked , why we ought to obey the 
^ will of the Deity , this queftion , which would be 
impious and abfurd in the higheft degree, if 
afked from any doubt that we ought to obey him ^ 
can admit but of two different anfwers. It muft 
either be faid that we ought to obey the will of 
the Deity becaufe he is a Being of infinite power, 
who will reward us eternally if we do fo, and 
punifh us eternally if we do otherwife: or it muft 
be faid , that independent of any regard to our 
own happinefs, or to rewards and puniflimenti 
of any kind , there is a congruity and fitnefs that 
a creature fliould obey its creator ^ that a limited 
and imperfeft being ftiould fubmit to one of infi- 
nite and incomprehenfible perfeftions. Befides one 
or other of thefe two , it is impolfible to con- 
ceive that any other anfwer can be given to this 
queftion. If the firft anfwer be the proper one , virtue 
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con&fts in prudence, or in the proper pmfuit of 
our own final intereft and happinefs; fince it is 
upon this account that we are obliged to obey the 
will of the Deity. If the fecond anfwer be the 
proper one , virtue muft confift in propriety , fince 
the ground of our obligation to obedience is the 
fuitablenefs or congruity of thefentiments of humi- 
lity and fubmiffion to the fuperiority of the objeft 
which excites them. 

That fyftem which places virtue in utility , coin- 
cides too with that which makes it confift in 
propriety. According to this fyftem, all thofe 
qualities of the mind which are agreeable or advan- 
tageous , either to the perfon himfelf or to others, 
are approved of as virtuous, and the contrary 
difapproved of as vicious. But the agreeablenefs or 
tltility of any affeftion depends upon the degree 
which it is allowed to fubfift in. Every aflfeftion 
is ufeful when it is confined to a certain degree 
of moderation ; and every afFeftion is difadvan- 
tageous when it exceeds the proper bounds. Ac- 
cording to this fyftem, therefore, virtue confifts i>Qt 
in any one aff'eftion , but in the proper degree of 
all the affeftions. The only difference between it 
and that which I have been endeavouring to efta- 
blifh , is , that it makes utility , and not fympathy, 
or the correfpondent affedion of the fpedator, the 
natural and original meafure ofs^is proper degree. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious Syjtems. 

XxLLthofe fyftems, which I have hitherto given 
an account of , fuppofe that there is a real and 
cfTential diftinflion between vice and virtue, what- 
ever thefe qualities may confift in. There is a real 
and eflential difFereuce between the propriety and 
impropriety of any afFe6lion , between benevolence 
and any other principle of action , between real 
prudetice and Ihort-fighted folly or precipitate rafli- 
nefs. In the main too all of them contribute to 
encourage the praife-worthy , and to difcourage 
the blamable difpofition. 

It may be true , perhaps , of fome of them , ^hat 
they tend , in fome meafure , to break the balance 
of the aifeflions, and to give the mind a par- 
ticular bias to fom^ principles of a£lion , beyond 
the proportion that is due to them. The ancient 
fyftems , which place virtue in propriety , feem 
chiefly to recommend the great, the awful, and 
the refpeftable virtues , the virtues of felf-govem- 
ment and felf-command 5 fortitude , magnanimity, 
. independency upon fortune , the contempt of all 
outward accidents , of pain , poverty , exile , and 
death. It is in thefe great, exertions that the nobleft 
propriety of conduft is difplayed. The foft , the 
amiable , the gentle virtues , all the virtues of in- 
dulgent humanity are, in companion , but little 
infifted upon , and feem, on the contrary, by the 
Stoics in particular > to have been often re^arde^d 
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as mete weaknelTes which it behoved a wife man 
not to harbour in his breaft. 

The benevolent fyftem , on the other hand ^ 
while it fofters and encourages all thofe milder 
virtues in the higheft degree , feems entirely to 
negle6l the more^lawful and refpeftable qualities 
of the mind. It even denies them the appellation 
of virtues. It calls them moral abilities , and treats 
them as qualities which do not deferve the fame 
fort of efteem and approbation , that is due to 
what is properly denominated virtue* All thofe 
principles of aftion which aim only at our own 
intereft , it treats ^ if that be poffible , ftill worfe* 
So far from having any merit of their own , they 
diminifli , it pretends , the merit of benevolence ^ 
when they co-operate with it: and prudence, it 
is afferted , when employed only in promoting pri- 
vate intereft, can never even be imagined a virtue. 
That fyftem , again , which makes virtue confift 
in prudence only , while it gives the higheft encour- 
agement to the habits of caution, vigilance, fobri^ 
ety, and judicious moderation, feems to degrade 
equally both the amiable and refpedable virtues , 
and to ftrip the former of all their beauty , and 
the latter of all their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defefls ^ the general 
tendency of each of thofe three fyftems is to encou- 
rage the beft and moft laudable habits of the human 
juind: and it were wellforfociety , if , either man- 
kind in general, or even thofe few who pretend 
to live according to any philofophical rule, were to 

regulate 
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regulate their conduA by the precepts of any one 
of them* We may learn from each of them fome- 
thing that is bolh valuable and peculiar If it was 
poflible, by precept and exhortation, to infpire 
the mind with fortitude and magnanimity, the 
ancient fyftems of propriety would feem fufficient 
to do this. Or if it vVas poflible, by the fame^ 
means, to foften it into humanity, and to awaken 
the affeftions of kindnefs and general love towards 
thofe we live with , fome of the pidures with 
which the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might 
feem capable of producing this effeft. We may 
l^arn from the fyftem of Epicups, though un- 
doubtedly the moft imperfeft of all the three, how 
miich the praftice of both the amiable and refpec- 
table virtues is conducive to our own intereft, to 
our own eafe and fafety and * quiet even in this 
life. As Epicurus placed happinefs in the attain- 
ment of 6afe and fecurity , he exerted himfelf in 
a particular manner to fhow that virtue was, not 
merely the beft and the fureft , but the only means 
of acquif irtg thofe invaluable pofleffions. The good 
effeftsof virtue, upon our inward tranquillit}'^ and 
peace of mind, are what o^er philofophers have 
chiefly celebrated. Epicurus, without negle6ling 
this topic , has chiefly infifted upon the influence 
of that amiable quality on our outward profperity 
and fafety. It was upon this account that his writ- 
ings were fo much fludied in the ancient world 
by men of all different philofophical parties. It 
is from him that Cicero , the great enemy of the 
Epicurean fyftem, borrows his moft agreeable proofs 
Vol. IL P 
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that virtue alone is fufficient to fecure happinefs. 
Seneca, though a Stoic, the fed moft oppofite to 
that of Epicurus , yet quotes this philofdpher more 
frequently than any other. 

There is, however, another fyftem which feems 
to take away altogether the diftinilion between 
vice and virtue, and of which the tendency is, 
upon that account, wholly pernicious: I mean the 
fyflem of Dr. Mandeville. Though the notions of 
this author are in almoft every refpeft erroneous, 
there are, however, fome appearances in human 
nature , which, when viewed in a certain manner, 
feem at firfl fight to favor them. Thefe, defcribed 
and exaggerated by the lively and humorous, 
though coarfe and ruflic eloquence of Dr. Mande- 
ville, have thrown upon his dodrines an air of 
truth and probability which is very apt to impofe 
lipon the unitilful. 

Dr. Mandeville confiders whatever is done from 
a fenfe of propriety , from a regard to what is 
commendable and praife-worthy , as being done 
from a love of praife and commendation-, or as 
he calls it from vanity. Man , he obferves , is 
naturally mUch more interefted in his own hap- 
pinefs than in that of others, and it is impoffible 
that in his heart he can ever really prefer their 
profperity to his own. Whenever he appears to 
do fo, we may be affured that he impofes upon 
us , and that he is then afting from the fame felfiib 
motives as at all other times. Among his other 
felfifli paflions , vanity is one of the ftrongelt , and 
he is always eafily flattered and greatly delighted 
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with the applaufes of thofe about him. When. 
he appears to facrifice his own intereft to that of 
his companions , he knows that this condu6l will 
be highly agreeable to their felMove, and that 
they will not fail to exptefs their fatisfaftion by 
bellowing upon him the moft extravagant praife^. 
Thfe pleafure which he expeds ftom this , over- 
balances , in his opinion , the intereft which he 
abandons in order to procure it* His condufl;, 
therefore ) upon this occafion, is iii reality juft 
as feUifh^ and arifes from juft as mean a motive 
as upon any other. He is flattered^ however ^ 
and he flatters himfelf with the belief that it is 
entirely difinterefted; fince^ unlefs this was fuppo- 
fed , it would not feem to merit any commenda- 
tion either in his own eyes or in thofe of others. 
All public fpirlt , therefore ^ all preference of 
public to private intereft, is, according to him^. 
a mere cheat and impofition upon mankind} and 
that human virtue which is fo much bo^ed of, 
and which is the ocCafion of fo much emulation 
among men , is the mere offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Whether the mofl generous and publie-fpirited 
5i<Sions may not, in fome fenfcj be regarded as 
proceeding from felf-love, I fliall not at prefent 
examine. The decifion of this queftion is not, I 
appreherid , of any importance towards eftablilh- 
ing the reality of virtue, fmce felf-love may 
frequently be a virtuous motive af aftion. I ihall 
only endeavour to fhow that the defire of doing 
what is honorable and noble, of rendering ourfelves 

P 2 
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the proper objefts of efteem and approbation, can- 
not with any propriety be called vanity. Even 
the love of well grounded fame and reputation , 
the defive of acquiring efteem by what is really 
eftimable , does not deferve that name. The firft 
is the love of virtue, the nobleft and the beft paf- 
fion of human nature. The fecond is the love of 
true glory, a paflion, inferior no doubt to the 
former , but which in dignity appears to come im- 
mediately after it. He is guilty of vanity who 
defires praife for qualities which are either not 
praife-worthy in any degree, or not in that de^ee 
in which he expe6is to be praifed for them ; who 
fets his charafter upon die frivolous ornaments of 
drefs and equipage , or upon the equally frivolous 
accomplifliments of ordinary behaviour. He is 
guilty of vanity who defires praife for what indeed 
very well deferves it , but what he perfedly knows 
does not belong to him. The empty coxcomb 
who gives himfelf airs of importance which he has 
no title fo , the fiUy liar who afTumes the merit of 
adventures which never happened, the foolifli 
plagiary who gives himfelf out for the author of 
what he has no pretenfions to, are properly ac- 
cufed of this paflion. He too is faid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filent 
fentiments of efteem and approbation , who feems 
to be fonder of their noify expreflions and accla- 
mations than of the fentiments themfelves , who 
is never fatisfied but when his own praifes are 
ringing in his ears, and who folicirs with the 
m©ft anxious importunity all external marks 
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of refpeft, is fond of titles, of compliments, of 
being vifited , of being attended , of bemg taken 
notice of in public places with thfe appearance of 
deference and attention. This frivolous paffion is 
altogether different from either of the two former > 
and is the paffion of the loweft and the leaft of 
mankind , as they are of the nobleft and the 
greatefl. 

But though thefe three paffions, the defire of 
rendering ourfelves the proper objefts of honor 
and efteem , or of becoming what is honorable 
and eftimable ; the defire of acquiring honor and 
, efteem by really deferving thofe fentimentsf and 
the frivolous defire of praife at any rate , are wide- 
ly different ; though the two former are always 
approved of, while the latter never fails to be 
dcfpifed ; there is however, a certain remote affi-» 
nity among them , which exaggerated by the 
humorous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author , has enabled him to impofe* upon his rea-- 
ders. There is an affinity between vanity and 
the love of true glory, as both thefe paffions aim 
at acquiring efteem and approbation. Rut they 
are different in this , that the one is a juft , rea- 
fonable, and equitable paffion, while the other is 
unjuft, abfurd, and ridiculous. The man who 
defires efteem for what is really eftimable , defire* 
nothing but what he is juftly entitled to, and 
what cannot be refufed him without fome fort of 
injury. He , on the contrary , who defires it 
upon any other terms, demands what he has no 
Juft claim ta The firft is eafilylatisfied,^ is not 
/ P3 
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apt to be jealous or fufpicious that we do not 
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eandid and confiftent with themfelves , and properly 
informed of the motives and circumftances of his 
condnft, they would not fail to honor and ap- 
plaud him. Though he defpifes the opinion* 
which are aftually entertained of him, he has 
the higheft value for thofe which ought to he 
entertained of him. That he might think himfelf 
worthy of thofe honorable fentiments, and, 
whatever was the idea which other men might 
conceive of Ws charader , that when he fliould 
put himfelf in their fituation , and confider , not 
what was , but what ought to be their opinion f 
he fliould always have the higheft idea of it him- 
felf , was the great and exalted motive of his con- 
duct As even in the love of. virtue, therefore, 
there is ftill fome reference , though not to what 
is , yet to what in reafon and propriety ought to 
be, the opinion of others, there is even in this 
refpe6l fome affinity between it , and the love of 
true glory. There is, however, at the fame time, 
a very great difference between them. The man 
who a6ls folely from a regard to what is right 
and fit to be done, from a regard to what is the 
proper obje£l of efteem and approbation, though 
thefe fentiments Ihould never be beftowed upon 
him, afts from the moft fublime and godlike 
motive which human nature is even capable of 
conceiving. The man , on the other hand , who 
while he defires to merit approbation is at the. 
fame time anxious to obtain it, though he too is 
laudable in the main , yet his motives have a greater 
mixture of human infirmity. He is in danger of being 

P4 
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mortified by the ignorance and injuftice of man- 
kind , and his happinefs is expofed to the envy of 
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felf - denial which it pretends to , and , inftead of 
a conqueft , is commonly no more than a concealed 
indulgence of our paffions. Wherever our referve 
with regard to pleafure falls ftiort of the moft 
afcetic abflinence , he treats it as grofs luxury and 
fenfuality. Every thing , according to him , is 
luxury which exceeds what is abfolutely neceffary 
for the lupport of human nature , fo that there is 
vice even in the ufe of a clean fliirt, or of a 
convenient habitation. The indulgence of the 
inclination to fex , in the moft lawful union , he 
confiders as the fame feniuality with the moft 
hurtful gratification of that paflion, and derides 
that temperance and. that chaftity which can be 
pra£lifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious fo- 
phiftry of his reafoning , is here , as upon ^many 
-other occafions , covered by the ambiguity of 
language. There are/fome of our paffions which 
have no other names except thofe which mark the 
difagreeable and offenfive degree. The fpeilator 
is more apt to take notice of them in this degree 
than in any other. When they fhockhis own 
fentiments , when they give him fome fort of 
antipathy and uneafinefs , he is necelfarily obliged 
to attend to them , and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall in with 
the natural flate of his own mind, he is very 
apt to overlook them altogether, and either gives 
them no name at all, or , if he give them any, 
it is one which marks rather the fubjeflion and 
jrefbraint of the paffion , than the degree which 
it Ml U allow^cl tp fubfift iu, ^ter it is fo 
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fubjefled and reftrained. Thus the common names ' 
of the love of pleafure , and of the love of fex , 
denote a vicious and ofFenfive degree of thofe paf- 
fions. The words temperance and chaftity , on the 
other hand , feem to mark rather the reflrairlt and 
a fubjedion which they are kept under, thin the 
degree which they are ftill allowed to fubfiil In. 
When he can fliow , therefore , that they ftill 
fubfift in fome degree, he imagines j he has entirely 
demolifhed the reality of the virtues of temperance 
and chaftity, and fhown them to be mere impofitio^is 
upon the inattention and fimplicity of mankind. 
Thofe virtues , however, do not require an entire 
infenfibility to the obje£ls . of the paflions which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at reflrain- 
ing the violence of thofe paflions fo far as not to 
hurt the individual , and neither difhirb nor 
offend the' fociety. 

It IS the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville's book* 
to reprefent every paflion as wholly vicious , which 
is fo in any degree and in any direftion. It is thus 
that he treats every thing as vanity which has any 
reference, either to what are, or to what ought 
to be the fentiments of others : and it is by means 
of this fophiflry, that he eftabliflies his fsrvorite 
cpnclufion , that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence , a tafte for the elegant 
arts and improvements of human life , for whatever 
is agreeable in drefs , furniture , or equipage 
for architecture , Itatuary ," painting , and mu- 
fic , is to be regarded as luxury , fenfuality , 
Luxury and luft. * Fable of the Bees. 
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and oftentation, even in thofe whofe fituation 
allows , without any inconveniency , the indulgence 
of thofe palfions , it is certain that luxury , fenfua- 
lity , and oftentation are public benefits : finpe 
without the qualities upon which he thinks proper 
to beftow fuch opprobrious names , the arts of 
refinement could never find encouragement, and 
muft languiih for want of employment. Some 
popular afcetic do£b:ines which had been current 
before his time, and which placed virtue in the 
entire extirpation and annihilation of all our 
paffions , were the real foundation of this licentious 
fyftem. It was eafy for Dr. Mandeville to prove, 
firft, that this entire conqueft never aftually took 
place among men ; and fecondly , that , if it was 
to take place univerfally, it would be pernicious 
to fociety , by putting an end to all induftry and 
commerce , and in a manner to the whole bufinefa 
of human life. By the firft of thefe propofitions 
he feemed to prove that there was no real virtue, 
and that what pretended to be fuch , was a mere 
cheat and impofition upon mankind; and by the 
fecond, that private vices were public benefits , fince 
without them no fociety could profper or flourifli. 

Such is the fyftem of Dr. Mandeville , which 
once m^de fo much noife in the world, and which, 
though, perhaps, it never gave occafion to more 
vice than what would have been without it, at 
leaft taught that vice , which arofe from other 
caufes, to appear with more effrontery, and to 
avow the corruption of its motives with a profligate 
au44cioi:if nefs which had nevei: been heard of before. 
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But how deftrudive foever this fyftem may 
appear, it could never have impofed upon fo great 
a number of perfons , nor have occafioned fo gene- 
ral an alarm among thofe who are the friends of 
better principles , had it not in fbme refpefts 
bordered upon the truth. A fyftem of natural phi- 
lofophy may appear very plaufible , and be for a 
long time very generally received in die world, 
^ and yet have no foundation in nature, nor any 
fort of refemblance to the truth. The vonices of 
Des Cartes were regarded by a very mgenious 
nation , for near a century together , as a moft 
fatisfadory account of the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies. Yet it has been demonflrated , to the 
conviftion of all mankind, that thefe pretended 
caufcs of thofe wonderful effe6ls , not only do not 
aftually exift, but are utterly impoffible, and if 
they did exift , could produce no fuch effects as 
are afcribed to them. But it is otherwife with 
fyftems of moral philofophy , and an author who 
pretends to account for the origin of our mbral 
fentiments , cannot deceive us fo grofsly , nor de- 
part fo very far from all refemblance to the truth. 
iWh6n a traveller gives an account of fome diftant 
country , he may impofe upon our credulity the 
moft groundlefs and abfurd fiftions as the moft 
certain matters of faft. But when aperfon preteads 
to inform us of what palTes in our neighbourhood, 
and of the affairs of the very parilh which we live 
in , though here too , if we are fo carelefs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes , he may de- 
ceiveusjn many refpe^U, yet the greateft faUhoods, 
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which he impofes upon us muft bear fome refem- 
blance tp the truth, and muft even have a 
confiderable mixture of truth in them. An author 
"who treats of natural philofophy , and pretends to 
aflign the caufes of the great phenomena of the 
univerfe , pretends to give an account of the affairs 
of a very diftant country , concerning which he 
may tell us what he pleafes , and as long as his 
narration keeps within thd bounds of feeming 
ppflibility , he need not defpair of gaining our be- 
lief. But when he propofes to explain the origin 
of our defires and affedions , of our fentiments of 
approbation and difapprobation , he pretends to 
give an account, not only of the affairs of the 
very parifh that we live in , but of our own do- 
meftic concerns. Though here too, like indolei# 
mafters who put their trufl in a fteward who decei- 
ve? them, we are very liable to beimpofed upon, 
yet we are incapable of palling any account which 
does not preferve fome little regard to the truth. 
Some of the article?, at leafl, muft be juft, and 
even thofe which are moft overcharged muft have 
had fome foundation , otherwife the fraud would 
be detefted even by that carelefs infpeflion which 
we are difpofed to give. The author who ihould 
affign , as the caufe of any natural fentiment , 
fome principle which neither had any connexion 
with it , nor refembled any other principle which 
had fome fuch connexion, would appear abfurd 
and ridiculous to the moft injudicious and unexpe- 
rienced reader. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the different Syftems which have been formed 
concerning the Principle of Approbation. 

INTRODUCTION- 



After the inquiry concerning the nature of 
virtue, the next queftion of importance in Moral 
Philofophy , is concerning the principle of appro- 
bation , concerning the power or faculty of the 
mind which renders certain charafters agreeable or 
flifagreeable to us , makes us prefer one tenor of 
conduct to another, denominate the one right and 
the other wrong , and confider the one as the ob* 
je6l of approbation J honor, and reward; the other 
as that of blame , cenfure , and punifliment. 

Three different accounts have been given of 
this principle of approbation. According to fome, 
we approve and difapprove both of our own a£lions 
and of thofe of others, from felf-loVe only, or 
from fome view of their tendency to our own 
happinefs or difadvantage: according to others, 
reafon, the fame faculty by which we diftinguilh 
between truth and fallhood , enables us to diftin- 
guifti between what is fit and unfit both in adions 
and affe£lions : according to others this diflinftion 
is altogether the effeft of immediate fentiment and 
feeling and arifes from the fatisfadion or difgufl with 
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which the view of certain aftions or affedions in- 
fpires U8. Self-love J reafon , and fentiment, there- 
fore , are the three different fources which have 
been affigned for the principle of approbation. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyflems , I muft obferve , that the deter- 
mination of this fecond queflion , though of the 
greateft importance in fpeculation , is of none in 
pradice. The queftion concerning the nature of 
virtue neceffarily has fome influjsnce uj>on our 
notions of right and wrong in many particular 
cafes. That concerning the principle of approbation 
can poflibly have no fuch'*effe<ft. To examine from 
what contrivance or mechanifm within, thofe 
different notions or fentitnents arife, is a mere 
matter of philofophical curiofity. 

CHAP. L 

Of thofe Syjlems which deduce the Principle of 
Approbation from Self - love. 

X H O S E who account for the principle of ap- 
probation from felf-love, do not all account for 
it in the fame manner , and there is a good deal 
of confufion and inaccuracy in all their different 
fyftems. According to Mr. Hobbes , and many of 
his followers ' , man is driven to take refuge in: 
fociety , not by any natural love which he bears 
to his own kind, but becaufe without the affiftance of 
others he is incapable of fubfifling with eafe or fafety. 

' PuffendorfF, Mand^ville. 
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Society , upon this account , becomes neceffary to 
him, and whatever tends to its fupport and welfare, 
he confiders as having a remote^ tendency to his 
own intereft ; and , on the contrary , whatever 
is likely to difturb or deftroy it , he regards as in 
fome meafure hurthil or pernicious to himlelf* 
Virtue is the great fupport , and vice the great 
difturber of human fociety. The former, therefore, 
is agreeable, and the latter ofFenfive to every man ; 
as from the one he forefees the profperity, and 
from the other the ruin and diforder of what is 
fo neceffary for the comfort and fecurity of his 
exiflence. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote j and 
of vice to diflurb the oi'der of fociety , when we 
confider it ^ooUy and philofophically > reflefts a 
very great beauty upon the one , and a very great * 
deformity upon the other, cannot, as I have ob- 
ferved upon a former occafion, be called in quef- 
tion. Human fociety, when we contemplate it in 
a certain abilraft and philofophical light , appears 
like a great, an immenfe machine, whofe regular 
and harmonious movements produce a thoufand 
agreeable effefts. As in any othet beautiful and 
noble machine that was the produdion of human 
art, whatever tended to render its movements 
more fmooth and eafy, would derive a beauty 
from this effe<9t , and , on the contrary , whatever 
tended to obflrufl them would difpleife upon 
that account : fo virtue, which is , as it were , the 
fine polifli to the wheels of fociety, neceffarily 
pleafes j while vice, like the vile ruft, which makes 

them 
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them jar and grate upon one another ^ is as ne- 
ceffarily offenfive; This account , therefore , of the 
origin of approbation and difapprobation^ fo far a< 
it derives theto from a regard to the order of (ociety^ 
runs into that principle which gives beauty to 
utility, and which I have explained upon a former 
occafion ; and it is from thence that this fyf^em 
derives all that appearance of probability which it 
poffeffes. When thofe authors defcribe the in- 
numeraible' ad vantages of a cultivated and fodal^ 
above a favage and folitary life ; when they expa- 
tiate upon the neceffity of virtue and good order' 
for the maintenance of the one , and demonftrate 
how infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobedi- 
ence to the laws tend to bring back the other the' 
reader is charmed with the novelty and gfandeut 
of thofe views which they open to him : he fees 
plainly a new beauty in virtue, and a iiew^defor-* 
inity iti vice, which he had never taken notice of 
befbre, and is conimonly fo delighted with the 
dilcovery, that he feldom takes time to reflfe^^ 
that this political vieW having neVer occurred to 
him in his life before , cannot poflibly be the 
ground of that approbation and difapprobation 
with which he has always Jbeeii accuftomed ta 
cohfider thofe different qualifies. 

When thofe authors, on the other hand, deduce 
from felf-tove the intereil which we take in the wel- 
fare of fociety, and the elteem which ufponthatac-^ 
couht we beftov^upon virtue, they do not mean^ 
that when we in this age applaud the virtue of Gato 
and deteft the villany of Catiline , our fentimentt 
Vol. IL q 
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are influenced by the notion of any benefit we 
receive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fuffer from the other. It was not becaufe the prof- 
perity or fubverfion of fociety, in thpf^^ remote 
ages and nations , was apprehended to* l]iav€ any 
influence upon our happinefs or milery in the 
ptefent times ; that accordiilg tq thofe philpfo- 
phers 5 we efteemed the virtuous , and blamed tlie 
difoihderly charader. They never imagined that 
our fentiments were influenced by any benefit or - 
damage which we fuppoied adually to redound 
to us^, from either ; but by that which might 
have redounded to us, had we lived in thofe 
diflant ages and countries; or by that which might 
ftill redound to us, if in our own times we fhould 
meet with charafters of the fame kind. The idea, 
in fliort, which thofe authors were groping about, 
but which they were never able to untold diftinc^ 
tly , was that indirpft fympathy which we feel 
with the gratitude or refentment of thofe who 
received the benefit or fuifered the damage refult- 
ing from fuch oppofite chara6lers : and it was this 
which they were indiflinftly pointing at , when 
they faid, that it was not the thought of what we 
had gained 6t, fuffered which prompted our ap- 
plaufe or indignation , but the conception or ima* 
gination of what we might gain or fufiier if we 
were to a6l in fociety with fuch aifociates. 

Sympathy, however , cannot , in any fenfe, be 
regarded as a felfiih principle. When I fympathize 
with your fonrow or your indignation, it may be 
pretended, iudeed, that my emotion is founded 
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in felf-love, becaufe it arifesfFom bringing your cafe 
home to myfelf , from putting myfelf in your fitua- 
tion, and thence conceiving what I fliould Teel 
in the like circumftances. But though fympathy is 
very properly faid to arife from an imaginary- 
change or fituations with the perfon principally 
concerned , yet this imaginary change is not fup- 
pofed to happen to me in my own perfon and charac- 
ter, but in that of the perfon with whom I fympathize. 
When I condole with you for the lofs of your 
only fon , in order to enter into your grief I do 
not confider what I , a perfon of fuch a charafter ' 
and profeffion, fliould fuffer, if I had a fon, and 
if that fon^was unfortunately to die : but I confider 
what I fliould fuffer if I was really you , and I not 
only change circumftances with you, but I change 
perfons and charafters. My grief, therefore, is 
entirely upon your account , and not in the leaft 
upon my own. It is not, therefore, in the Jeaft 
felfifli. How can that ^e regarded as a felfifli paf- 
fion , which does not arife even from the imagina- 
tion of any thing that has befallen, -^or that relates 
to myfelf, in my own propey p€i:fon and character , 
but which is entirely occupied about what relates 
to you? A man may fympathize with a woman 
in child-bed ; tliough it is impoflible that he fliould 
conceive himfelf as fuffering her pains in his own 
proper perfon and charafter. That whole account 
of human nature, however, which deduces all 
fentiments and affeftions from felf-love, which has 
made fo much noife in the world , but which , fo far 
as I know , has never yet been fully and diftin^y 
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explained , feems to me to have arifen from 
feme confufed mifapprehenfion of the fyftem of 
fympathy. 

C H A P. II. 

Of thofe Syjlems which make Reafon the Principle 
of Approbation. 

X T is well known to have been ttie doftriiie of 
Mr. Hobbes, that a ftate of nature is a ftate of 
war ; and that antecedent to the inftitution of civil 
government , there could be no faf e or peaceable 
fociety among men. To preferve fociety , there- 
fore , according to him , was to fuppor^ civil go- 
vernment, and to defb*oy civil government was 
the fame thing as to put an end to fociety* But 
the exiftence of civil government depends upon 
the obedience that is paid to the fupreme magiftrate. 
The moment he Ipfes his authority, all government 
is at an end. As felf-prefertition , therefore, teach- 
es men to applaud whatever tends to promote the 
welfare of fociejy , and to blame whatever is likely 
to hurt it; fo the fame principle, if they would 
think and fpeak confiftently , ought to teach them 
to applaud upon all occafions obedience to the 
civil magiftrate, and to blame all difobedience and 
rebellion. The very ideas of laudable and blama- 
ble, ought to be the fame with thofe of obedience 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil magifbrate, 
therefore , ought to be regarded as the fole ultimate 
ftandards of what was juft and unjuft , of what 
was right and wrong. 
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It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbes , 
by propagating thefe notions, to fubje<S the con-* 
fciences of men immediately to the civil , and not 
to the ecclefiaftical powers , whofe turbulence and 
ambition, he had been taught, by the example 
of his own times, to regard as the principal fource 
of the diforders of fociety. His doftrine, upon 
^his account, was peculiarly offenfive to theolo- 
gians , who accordingly did not fail to vent their 
indignation againfl him with great afperitjr and 
bitternefs. It was likewife offenfive to all found 
moralifls , as it fuppofed that there was no natural 
diftinftion between right and wrong , that thefe 
were mutable and changeable , and depended 
upon the mere arbitrary will of the civil magiflrate.. 
This account of things , therefore , was attacked 
from all quarters, and by all forts of weapons, 
by fober reafon as well as by furious declamation. 

In order to confute fo odious a do6b:ine , it was 
neceffary to prove , that antecedent to all law or 
pofitive inftitution, the mind was naturally en- 
dowed with a faculty, by which it diflinguiflied in 
certain actions and aifeftions, the qualities of right, 
laudable , and virtuous , and in others thofe of 
wrong, blamable, and vicious. 

Law , it was juflly obferved by Dr. Cudworth % 
could not be the original fource of thofe diftinc- 
tions J fince upon the fuppofition of fuch a law , 
it muft either be right to obey it , and wrong to 
difobey it, or indifferent whether we obeyed it, 

* Immutable Morality , 1. i^ 

Q3 
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or difobeved it. That law which it was indifferent 
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That virtue confifts in conformity to reafon, ig 
true in fome refpefts , and this faculty may very 
juftly be confidered as , in fom^ fenfe , the fource 
and principle of approbation and difapprobation , 
and of all folid judgments concerning right and 
wrong. It is by reafon that we difcover thofe 
general rules of juflice by which we ought to. 
regulate our aflions : and it is by the fame faculty 
that we form thofe more vague and indeterminate 
ideas of what is prudent, of what is decent, of 
what is generous or noble , which we cany 
conftantly about with us, and according to which 
we endeavour , as well as we can , to model the 
tenor of our conduft. The general maxims of 
toorality are formed, like all othe? general maxiins, 
from experience and indu6lion. We obferve in 
a great variety of particular cafes what pleafes ot 
difpleafes our moral faculties , what thefe approve 
or difapprove of, and, by induftion from thid 
experience, we eftablilh thofe general rules. But 
induftion is always regarded as one of the operations 
of reafon. From reafon , therefore , we are very 
properly faid to derive all thofe general maxims 
and ideas. It is by thefe, however, that we regulate 
the gi'eater part of our moral jjadgments , which 
would h^ extremely uncertain and precarious if 
/they depended altogether upon what is liable to 
fo many yariationa as immediate fentiment and, 
feeling, which the different ftates of health and 
humor are capable of altering fo effentially. Asi 
our moft fblid judgments, therefore, with regard ta 
right and wrpng, afe regulated by maxims and 
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ideas derived from an indu Aion of reafon , virtue 
may very properly be faid to confift in a conformity 
to reafon , sgid fo far this faculty may be confidered 
^8 the fource and principle of approbation and 
difapprobation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource of 
the general rules of morality , and of all the moral 
judgments which we form by means of them; it 
is altogether abfurd and unintelligible to fuppofe 
that the firft perception? of right and wrong can 
be derived from reafo|i, even in thofe particular 
cafes upon the experience* of which the general 
rules are formed, Thefp firft perceptions, as well 
5LS all other experiments upon which .any general 
irules are founded, cannot be the object of reafon, 
but of immediate fenfeand feeling. It is by finding 
in a vaft variety of inftances that one tenor of 
condud conftantly pleafes in a certain manner, 
and that another as conflantly difpleafes the mind , 
that we form the general rules of morality, But 
Teafon cannot render any particular objeft either 
agreeable or djfagreeable tq th^ mind for its own 
feke. Reafon may fiiow thfit this objeft is the 
^leans of obtaining fome other which is naturally 
either pleafmg or difpleafing^ and in this manner 
jpay render it either agreeable or difagreeable for 
the fake of fomeihing elfe. But nothing can be 
s^greeable or difagreeable for its own fake, which 
is not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe and feelings 
If virtue, therefore , in every particular inffcmce, 
nece/farily pleafes for its own fake , and if vice 
5ifi^ certainly difpleafes th^ raind , it cz^nnpt be 
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reafon , but immediate fenfe and feeling, which, 
in this manner, reconciles us to th^ one, and 
alienates us from this oth^r. 

Pleafure and paip are the great objefts of defire 
and averfion : but thefe are diftinguiflied not by 
yeafon, but by immediate fenfe and feeling. If 
virme, therefore, be defirable for its own fake, 
and if vice be, in the fame manner, the objed of 
averfion , it cannot be i-eafon which originally 
diftinguifhes thofe different qualities , but immediate 
fenfe and feeling. 

As reafon, however, in a certain fenfe, may 
juftly be confidered as the principle of approbation 
and difapprobation, thefe fentiments were, through 
inattention , long regarded as originally flowing 
from the operations of this faculty. Dr. Hutchefon 
had the merit of being the firft who diftinguifli- 
ed with any degree of precifion in what refpeft 
all moral diftinAions may be faid to arife from 
reafon , and in what refpefl: they are founded upon 
immediate fenfe and fepling. In his illufbations 
upon the moral fenfe he has explained this fo fully, 
and , in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, that, it any 
<}ontrove^rfy is ftill kept up about diis fubje£l, I 
can impute it to nothing , but either to inattention 
to what that gentleman has written , or to a 
fuperftitious attachment to certain forms of expref- 
fion, a we^iknefs not very uncommon among the 
learned , efpecially in fubjeiJJs fo deeply intereftitig 
a« the prefent , in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon , even the propriety of a fingle 
phrale whic); he ha§ been aocuftomed to^ 
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CHAP. II I 

Ofthofe Sy/fems which make Sentiment the Principle 
of Approbation. 

X HOSE fyftems which make fentiment the 
principle of approbation may be divided into two 
different clafles. 

I. According to fome the principle of approba-, 
tion is founded upon a fentipient of a peculiar 
nature, upon a particular power of perception 
exerted by the mind at the view of certain ac- 
tions or affeflions; fome of which affeAing this 
Jaculty in an c^greeable and others in a difagreeable 
manner, the former are ftamped with the charac- 
ters of right , laudable , and virtuous ; the latter 
with thofe of wrong, blamable, and vicious, Thia 
fentiment being of a peculiar nature diftinft from 
every other, and the cffe6l of a particular power 
of perception, they give it 3 particular name 9 
and call it a moral fenfe. 

U. According to others , in order to account 
for the principle of approbation , there is no oc- 
cafipn for fuppofing any new power of perception 
which had never b^en heard of before : Nature , 
they imagine , ads here , as in all other cafes , with 
the flrifteft economy , and produces a multitude 
of effefts from one and the fame cau(e; and fym- 
pathy , a power which has always been taken no-< 
tice of , and with which the mind is manifeftly 
endowed, is, they think, fufficient to account for 
all the effeds afcribed to this peculiar &culty. 
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I. Dr. Hutchefon * had been at great pains to 
prove that the principle of approbation was not • 
founded on felf-love. He had demonftrated too 
that it could not arife from any operation of rea- 
fon. Nothing remained , he thought, but to fup- 
pofe it a faculty of a peculiar kind , with which 
Nature had endowed the human mind , in order 
t6 produce this one particular and important ef- 
fe6l. When felf-love and reafon were both exclu-^ 
ded , it did not occur to him that there was any 
other known faculty of the mind which could in 
any refpeft anfwer this purpofe. 

This new power of perception he called a moral 
fenfe , and fuppofed it to be fome-what analogoua 
to the external fenfes. As the bodies around us , 
by affefting thefe in a certain manner , appear to 
poffefs the different qualities of found, tafte,' 
odor, color ; fo the various affeAions of the human 
mind, by touching this particular faculty in a 
certain manner, appear to poffefs the different 
qualities of amiable and odious , of virtuous ^nd 
vicious , of right and wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of perception * , 
from which the human mind derives all its fimple 
ideas , were , according to this fyflem , of two 
different kinds , of which the one were called the 
dired or antecedent, the other, the reflex or' con-^ 
fequent fenCps. The direft fenfes were thofe fa* 
culties from which the nii^d dwved the perception 

* Inquiry conceniing Virtue^ 

* Treatifc of the Paflioni. 
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of fuch {pedes of things as did not prefuppofe 
the antecedent perception of any other. Thus founds 
and colors were objeib of the direft fenfes. To 
hear a found or to fee a color does not prefuppofe 
the antecedent perception of any other quality or 
objeft. The reflex or confequent fenfes, on the 
other hand, were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception pf fuch fpecies 
of thiaigs as prefuppofed the antecedent percep- 
tion of fome other. Thus harmony and beauty 
were obje6ls of the reflex fenfes, luiorder to per- 
ceive the harmony of a found , or the beauty of 
a color , we muft firft perceive the found or the 
color. The moral ienfe was confidercd as a faculty 
of this kind. That faculty which Mr. Locke calls 
refieftion , and from whith he derived the fimple 
ideas of the different paffions and emotions of the 
human mind, was , according to Dr. Hutchefon, 
a direft internal fenfe. That faculty again by 
which we perceived the beauty or deformity , the 
virtue or vice of thofe different paflions and emo- 
tions , was a reflex , internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutchefon endeavoured ftill further to fup- 
port this dodrine, by fhowing that it was agree- 
able to the analogy of nature , and that the mind 
was endowed with a variety of other reflex fenfes 
exadly fimilar to the moril fenfe; fuch as a 
fenfe of beauty and deformity in external ob- 
jefts ; a public fenfe , by which we fympathize 
with the happinefs or mifery of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; a fenfe of fhame and honor ^ and a fenfe 
of ridicule. 
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But notwithftanding all the pains which this 
ingenious philofopher has taken to prove that the 
principle of approbation is founded in a peculiar 
power of perception , fomewhat analogonus to the 
external fenfes , there are fome confequences , which 
he acknowledges to follow from this dodrine , that 
will , perhaps , be regarded by many as a fuf-* 
ficient confutation of it- The qualities , he allows * ^ 
which belong to the objefls of any fenfe, cannot^ 
without the greateft abfurdity , be afcribed to the 
fenfe itfelf. Who ever thought of calling the fenfe 
of feeing black or white , the fenfe of hearing 
loud or low , or the fenfe of tafling fweet or bitter ? 
And, according to him, it is equally abfurd to 
call our moratl faculties virtuous or vicious , mo- 
rally good or evil. Thefe qualities belong to the 
obje6ls of thofe faculties, hot to the faculties 
themfelves* If any man , therefore , was fo ab-' 
furdly conftituted as to approve of cruelty and 
injufUce a> the higheft virtues , and to difapprove 
of equity and humanity as the mod pitiful vices ^ 
fuch a conftitution of mind might indeed be re- 
garded as inconvenient both to the individual and 
to the fociety , and likewife as ibrange , furprifmgi 
and unnatural in itfelf j but it could not , without 
the greateft abfurdity , be denominated vicious oir 
morally evil. 

Yet furely if we faw any man fliouting witli 
admiration and applaufe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution , which fome infolent tyrant 

' Illuftrations upon the Moral St^nfe, fed. i. p. 237, ct 
feq. third edition. 
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had ordered , we fliould not think we were guilty 
of any great abfurdity in denominating this beha- 
viour vicious and morally evil in the higheft 
degree , though it exprefled nothing but depraved 
moral faculties , or an abfurd approbation of this 
horrid aftion, as of what was noble, mag- 
nanimous, and great. Our heart, I imagine, at 
the fight of fuch a fpeftator, would forget for a 
while its fympathy with the fufferer , and feel no- 
thing but; horror and deteftation , at the thought 
of fo execrable a wretch. We Ihould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ftrong paflions of jealoufy , fear, 
and refentment , and upon that account be more 
excufable. But the fentiments of the fpedator 
would appear altogether without caufe or motive, 
and therefore^noft perfeftly and completely deteft- 
able. There ik no perverfion of fentiment or af- 
feftion which our heart would be more averfe to 
enter into , or which it would reje£l with greater 
hatred and indignation than one of this kind; and 
fo far from regarding fuch a conftitution of mind 
as being merely fomething ftrange or inconvenient , 
. and not in any refpeft vicious or morally evil , 
we Ihould rather confider it as the very laft and 
moft dreadful flage of moral depravity. 

Correal moral fentiments , on the contrary, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and mo- 
Tally good. The man , whole cenfure and applaufe 
are upon all occafions fuited with the greatefl accu- 
racy to the value or unworthinefs of the objeA, 
feems to defervea degree even of moral approbation. 
W« admire the delicate precifion of his moral 
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fentimeijts : they lead our own judgments, and, 
upon account of their uncommon- and furprifing 
juilnefs , they even excite our \vonder and applaufe. 
We cannot indeed be always fure that the conduft 
of fuch a perfon would be in any\ refpe£l coilref- 
pondent to the precl&on and accuracy of his 
judgments concerning the condu^jpf others. Virtue 
requires habit and refolution ofnnind , as well as 
delicacy^of fentiment ; and unfortunately the former 
qualities are fometimes wanting , where the latter 
is in the greateft perfe6lion. This difpofition of 
mind , however , though it may fometimes be 
attended with imperfeftions , is incompatible with 
any thing that is grofsly criminal, and is the hap- 
pieft foundation upon which the fuperftruilure of 
perfeft virtue can be built There are many men 
who mean very well , and ferioufly purpofe to do 
what they think their duty , who notwithftanding 
are difagreeabre on account of the coarfenefs of 
their moral fentiments. 

It may be faid, perhaps ^ that -though the prin- 
ciple of approbation is not founded upon any 
power of perception that is in any refped ana- 
logous to the external fenfe^ , it may flill be foun- 
ded upon a peculiar fentiment which anfwers this 
one particular purpofe and no other. Approbation 
and difapprobation , it may be pretended , are cer* 
tain feelings or emotions which, arife in the mind 
upon the view of different charadersand aiiions; 
and as refentment might be called a fenfe of inju- 
ries , or gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may 
very properly receive the name of a fenfe of 
right and wrong , or of a moral fenfe^ 
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But this account of things, though if ma)f not be 
liable to the fame objeftions with the foregoing^ 
is expofed to others which are equally unan^- 
fwerable^ 

Firftof all^ whatever variations any paftictilat 
emotion may undergo , it ftill prefenres the general 
features which diftinguifli it to be an emotion of 
fuch a kind, and thefe general features are always 
more ftriking and remarkable than any variation 
which it may undergo in particular cafes. Thus 
anger is an emotion of a particular kind : and 
accordingly its general features are always more 
diftinguifliable than all the variations it undei'goes 
in particular cafes. Artger againft ai inan is, no 
doubt, fomewhat different from anger againft a 
woman, and that again from anger againft a child. 
In each of thofe three cafes , the gcfneral paflion of 
ang^r receives a different modification from thd 
particular character of its objeft, as mayeafily 
be obferved by the attentive. But ftill the general 
features of the pafflort predominate in all thefe cafes. 
To diftinguifh thefe, requires no nice obferVation : 
a very delicate attention , an the Contrary , is ne- 
ceffifury to difcover their variations: evety body 
takes notice of the former; fcarce any body obferves 
the latter. If approbation and difapprobation, there- 
fore, were J like gratitude and refentment, eiiio- 
tions of a particular kind, diftinft frorti every other, 
we fliould expefl that in all the Variations which 
either of them might undergo , it would ftill retain 
the general features which mark it to be an emotion 
oi fuch a particular kind , clear > plain , and eafily 

diftinguHkable- 
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diftinguifliable* But in fad it happens quite other- 
wife. If we attend to what we really feel when 
upon different occafions we either approve or difap- 
prove , we fliall find that our emotion in one cafe 
is often totally different from that in another , and 
that no common features can poffibly be difcovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with which 
we view a tender, delicate, and humane fentiment, 
is quite different from that with which we are 
flruck by one that appears great , daring , and 
magnanimous. Our aipprobation of both may, 
upon different occafions, be perfeft and entire j 
but we are foftened by the one, and we are 
elevated by the other , and there is no fort of 
refemblance between the emotions which they 
excite in us. But , according to that fyftem which 
I have been endeavouring to eftablifli , this muft 
necelfarily be the cafe* As the emotions of the 
perfon whom we approve of, are, in thofe two 
cafes, quite oppofite to one. another, and as our 
approbation arifes from fympathy with thofe op- 
pofite emotions , what we feel upon the one oc- 
cafion , jcan have no fort qt yefemblance to what 
we feel upon the other. But this could not happen 
if approbation confifted in a peculiar emotion which 
had nothing in common with the fentiments we ap- 
proved of, but which arofe at the view of thofe 
fentiments , like any other paflion at the view of 
its proper objed. The fame thing holds true with 
regard to difapprobation. Our horror for cruelty has 
no fort of refemblance to our contempt fdr iliean-^ 
fpuritednefs. It is quite a different fpecies of difcord 
Vol. IL R ^ 
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which we feel at the view of thofe two different 
vices , between our own minds and thofe of the 
perfon whofe fentiments and behaviour we confider. 
Secondly, I have already obferved, that not 
only the difierent paflions or affeftions of the 
human mind which are approved or difapproved 
of , appear morally good or evil , but that proper 
and improper approbation appear, to our natural 
fentiments , to be ftamped with the fame characters. 
I would afk, therefore, how it is, that, according 
to this fyftem , we approve or difapprove of pro- 
per or improper approbation? To this queflion 
there is, 1 imagine, but one reafonable Hfifwer, 
which can polFibly be given. It mufl be faid, 
that when the approbation with which our neigh- 
bour regards the condu£l of a third perfon 
coincides with our own , we approve of his ap- 
probation, and confider it as, in fome meafure, 
morally good; and that, on the contrary, when 
it does not coincide with our oWn fentiments, 
we difapprove of it , and confider it as , in 
fome meafure, morally evil. It mufl be allowed, 
therefore, that, at leaft in this one cafe, the 
coincidence or oppofition of fentiments , between 
the obferver and the perfon obferved , conflitutes 
moral approbation or difapprobation. And if it 
does fo in this one cafe , I would afk , why not 
in every other? to what purpofe imagine a new 
power of perception in order to account for thofe 
fentiments? 

Againft every account of the principle gf appro- 
bation^ which makes it depend upon a peculiar 
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fentiment) diftinft from every other, I would 
obje6l ; that it is ftrange that this fentiment , 
which Providence undoubtedly intended to be 
the govel-ning principle of human nature , fhould 
hitherto have been fo little taken notice of , as 
not to have got a name in any language. The 
word moral fenfe is of very late formation, and 
cannot yet be confidered as making part of the 
Englifli tongue. The word approbation has but 
within thefe few years been appropriated to denote 
peculiarly any thing of this kind. In j>rc^riety of 
language we approve of whatever is entirely i& 
our fatisf aftion 5 of the form of a building, of 
the contrivance of a machine, of the flavor of 
a dilli of meat. The word confcience does not im- 
mediately denote any mdral faculty by which we 
approve or difapprove. Confcience fuppofes , in- 
deed, the exiftence of fome fuch faculty, and 
properly figaifies our confcioufnefs of having afted 
agreeably or contrary to its dire6lions. When love, 
hatred, joy, forirow, gratitude, refentment, with 
fo many other paflions which are all fuppofed to 
be the fuhjeds of this principle, have made 
themfelves confiderable enough ♦ to get titles to 
know them by*", is it not furprifing that the fove- 
reign of them all . fliould hrtherto have been fo 
little heeded , that , a few philofophers excepted , 
nobody has yet thought it worth while to beftow 
a name upon it. 

When we approve of any charafter or adion , 
the fentiments which we feel, are, according to 
the foregoing fyftem , derived from four fource^^ 

R a 
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eftablifbed rule, or laft of all with that general tafte 
for beauty and order which is excited by inanimatcd 
as well as by animated objects. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts to 
account for the origin of our moral fentimenti 
from fympathy, diftin£l from that which I have 
been endeavouring to eftabliih. It is that which 
places virtue in utility, and accounts for the pleafure 
with* which the fpeftator furveys the^utHity of 
any quality from fympathy with the hap|lilefs of 
thofe who are affeiled by it This fyn^Ay if 
different both from that by which we enter into 
the motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude of the perfont 
who are benefited by his aftions. It is the fame 
principle with that by which we approve of a 
well contrived machine^ But no machine can he 
the objeft of either of thofc two laft mentioned 
fympathies. I have already, in the fourth part 
of this difcourfe^ given fom^ account of thit 
fyftem* 



K9 
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S E C T I O N IV. 

Of the Manner in which different Authors have 
treated of the praflical Rules of Morality, 



JL T was obferved in the third part of this >dif- 
courfe , that the rules of juftice are the only rules 
of morality which are precife and accurate; that 
thofe of all the other virtues are loofe, vague, 
and indeterminate ; that the firft may be compa- 
red to the rules of grammar ; the ' others to thofe 
which critics lay down for the attainment of what 
is fublime and elegant in compofition , and which 
prefent us rather with a general idea of the per- 
feftion we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible direftions for acquiring it. 

As the different rules of morality admit fuch 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authors who 
have endeavoured to collect and digefl them into 
fyftems have done it in two different manners ^ 
and one fet has followed through the whole that 
loofe method to which they were naturally direft-^ 
ed by the confideration of one fpecies of virtues; 
while another has as univerfally endeavoured to 
introduce into their precepts that fort of accuracy 
of which only fome of them are fufceptible. The 
firft have wrqte like critics, the fecond like 
grammarians. 

L The firft, among whom we may count all 
the ancient moralifts , have contented themfelves 
with defcribing in a general manner the different 
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vices and virtues , and with pointing out the de- 
formity and mifery of the one difpofition as well 
as the propriety arid happinefs of the other, but 
have not affefted to lay down many precife rules 
that are to hold good unexceptionably in all par- 
ticular cafes. They have only endeavoured to 
afcertain, as far as language is capable of afcertain- 
ing, firft, wherein confifts the fentiment of the 
heart , upon which each particular virtue is found* 
ed 5 what fort of internal feeling or emotion it i& 
which conftitutes the effence of friendlhip , of hu- 
manity , of generofity , of juftice , of magnanimity, 
and of all the other virtues, as well as of the 
vices which are oppofed to them : and , fecondly , 
what is the general way of a6ling, the ordinary 
tone and tenor of conduft to which each of thofe 
fentiments would direft us, or how it is that a 
friendly, a generous, a brave, a juft, and a humane 
man would, xipon ordinary occafions, chufe to a£i 
To characterize the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an accurate 
pencil, is a tafk, however, which may be executed 
with fome degree of exaClnefs. It is. impofTible , 
Indeed, to exprefs all the variations which each 
fentiment either does or ought to undergo , accor- 
ding to every poffible variation of circumftances. 
They are eridlefs , and language wants names to 
mark them by. The fentiment of friendfhip , for 
example , which we feel for an old man is dif-» 
fcrent from that which we feel for a young: that 
which we entertaia for an auilere man diii^erent 
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from that which we feel for one of fofter and 
gentler manners: and that again from what we 
feel for one of gay vivacity and fpirit. The friend- 
fliip which we conceive for a man is different 
from that with which a woman affefts us , even 
where there is no mixture of any groffer paflion. 
What author could enumerate and afcertain thefe 
and all the other infinite varieties which this 
fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But ftill the 
general fentiment of friendfliip and familiar attach- 
Bient which is common to them all, may be 
afcertained with a fufficient degree of accuracy. 
The pifture which is drawn of it, though it will 
always be in many reCpeds incomplete , may , 
however , have fuch a refemblance as to make us 
know the original when we meet with it, and 
even diftinguifli it from other fentiments to which 
it has a confiderable refemblance , fuch as good-' 
will 9 refpe^i, efteem, admiration. 

To defcribe , in a general manner , what is the 
ordinary way of afling to which each virtue would 
prompt us , is flill more eafy. It is , indeed , fcarce 
poflible to defcribe the internal fentiment or 
emotion upon which it is founded , without doing 
fomething of this kind. It is impoffible by language 
to exprefs , if I may fay fo , the invifible features 
of all the different modifications of paflion as they 
fliow themfelves within. There is no other way o£ 
marking and difiinguifliing them from one another^ 
but by defcribing the effefts which they produce 
without, the alterations which they occafion in 
the countenance , in the air and e;^tenial behaviour. 
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the refolutions they fugged , the aftions they 
prompt to. It is thus that Cicero , in the firft book 
of his Offices j endeavours to direft us to the 
pradice of the four cardinal virtues, and that Arif* 
totle in the praftical parts of his Ethics, pointi 
out to us the different habits by which he would 
have us regulate our behaviour , fuch as liberality, 
magnificence, magnanimity, and even jocularity 
and good «- humor , qualities which that indulgent 
philofopher has thought worthy of a place in the 
catalogue of the virtuous, though the lightnefs of' 
that approbation which we naturally beftow upon 
them , fhould not feem to entitle them to fo 
venerable a name. 

Such works prefent us with agreeable and lively 
pidures of manners. By the vivacity of their 
defcriptions they inflame our natural love of virtue ,> 
and increafe our abhorrence of vice: by the juflnefa 
as well as delicacy of their obfervations they may 
often help both to correal and to afcertain our 
natural fentiments with regard to the propriety of 
condu6l, and fuggefling many nice and delicate 
attentions, form us to a more exa£l juflnefs of 
behaviour , than what , without fuch inilru£lion , 
we fhould have been apt to think of. In treating of 
the rules of morality , in this manner, confifls the 
fcience which is properly called Ethics , a fcience 
which, though like criticifm it does not admit of 
the moft accurate precifion, is, however, both 
highly ufefiil and agreeable. It is of all others the 
moft fufceptible of the embellifhments of eloquence, 
and by means of them of beftowing, if that be 
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poffible, a new importance upon the fmalleft rules 
of duty. Its precepts , when thus drefled and 
adorned , are capable of producmg upon the 
flexibility of youth , the nobleft and nioft lafling 
impreflions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they aie able 
to infpire, for a time at leaft , the moft heroic 
refolutions, and thus tend both to eftablifh and 
confirm the beft and moft ufeful habits of which 
the mind of man is fufceptible. Whatever precept 
and exhortation can do to animate us to th^ 
prafUce of virtue , is done by this fcience deliver-t 
cd in this manner. 

II, The fecond fet of moralifts, among whonx 
we may count all the cafuifts of the middle and 
latter ages of the chriilian church, as well as all 
thofe who in this and in the preceding century 
hav^ treated of what is called natural jurifprudence, 
do not content themfelves with characterizing in. 
this general manner that tenor of conduft which 
they would recommend to us , but endeavour to 
lay down exa£l and precife rules for the diredioa 
of every circumftance of our behaviour. As juftice 
is the only virtue with regard to which fuch exafi 
rules can properly be given; it is this virtue , that 
has chiefly fallen under the confideration of thofe 
two different fets of \vriter8. They treat of it, 
however , in a very different manner^ 

Thofe who write upon the principles of jurifpru- 
dence , conftder only what the perfon to whom 
the obligation is due , ought to think himfelf 
entitled to exad by force; what every impartial 
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fpeflator would approve of him for exaAing , or 
what a judge or arbiter, to whom he had fub- 
mitted his cafe , and who had undertaken to do him 
juftice 5 ought to oblige the other perfon to fuffer 
or to perform. The cafuifts , on the other hand, 
do not fo much examine what it is, that might 
properly be exafted by force , as what it is , that 
the perfon who owes the ot>ligation ought to think 
himfelf bound to perform from the moft facred 
and fcrupulous regard to the general rules of 
juftice, and from the moft confcientious dread, 
either of wronging his neighbour, or of violating 
the integrity of his^ own charafler. It is the end 
of jurifprudence to prefcribe rules for the deci- 
fions of judges and arbiters. It is the end of cafu- 
iftry to prefcribe rules for the conduft of a good 
man. By obferving all the rules of jurifprudence, 
fuppofing them ever fo perfect , we fhould deferve 
nothing but to be free from external punifliment. 
By obferving thofe of cafuiftry , fuppofing them 
fuch as they ought to be , we fhould be entitled 
to confiderable praife by the exa6l and fcrupuloua 
delicacy of our behaviour. 

It may frequently happen that a good man ought 
to think iiimfelf bound , from a facred and con- 
fcientious regard to the general rules of juftice, 
to perform many things which it would be the 
higheft injuftice to extort from him , or for any 
judge or arbiter to impofe upon him by force. To 
give a trite example ; a highwayman , by the fear 
of death , obliges a traveller to promife hini a cer^ 
]tain fum of money^ Whether fuch a promife. 
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extorted in this manner by unjult force , ought to 
be regarded as obligatory , is a queilion that hai 
been very much debated. 

If we conlider it merely as a queflion of jurit 
prudence , the decifion can admit of no doubt. It 
ivould be abfurd to fupfpofe that the highwayman 
can be entitled to ufe force to conflrain the other 
to perform. To extort the promifc was a crime 
which deferved the highefl punifliment, and to 
extort the performance would only be adding 
a new crime to the former. He, can complain of 
Xio injury who has been only deceived by the 
perfon by whom he might juftly have been killed. 
To fuppofe that a judge ought to enforce the 
obligation of fuch promifes, or that the magif<* 
trate ought to allow them to fuftain a£lion at law, 
V^ould be the moft ridiculous of all abfurdities. If 
v/e confider this queftion, therefore, as a queflion 
of jurifprudence, we can be at no lofs about the 
decifion. 

, But if we confider it as a queftion of cafuiftry^ 
k will not be fo eafily determined. Whether a 
good man , from a confcientious regard to that 
mofl facred rule of juflice , which commands the 
obfervance of all ferious promifes, would not 
think himfelf bound to perform , is at leaft much 
more doubtful. That no regard is due to the dif- 
appointment of the wretch who brings him into 
this fituation , that no injury is done to the rob- 
ber, and confequendy that nothing can be extort- 
ed by force, v/Al admit of no fort of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
iJiie to hi» own dignity and honor , to the 
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inviolable facrednefs of that part of his charafter 
which makes him reverence the law of tnith and 
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promifed, however, was very great , it might be 
more doubtful, what was proper to be done. If 
it was fuch , for example , that the payment of it 
would entirely ruin the family of the promifer, 
if it was fo great as td be fufficient for promoting 
the moft ufeful purpofes , it would appear in fome 
meafure criminal, at leaft extremely improper, 
to throw it , for the fake of a punftilio , into fuch 
worthlefs hands. The man who Ihould beggar 
himfelf , t)r who fhould throw away si hundred 
thoufand pounds, though he could affprd that 
vaft fum, for the fake of obferving fuch a parole 
with a thief , would appear to the common fenfe 
of mankind , abfurd and extravagant in the highelt 
degree. Such profufion would feem inconfiftent 
with his duty , with what he owed both to him- 
felf and others , and what , therefore , regard to a 
promife extorted in this manner, could by no, 
means authorize. To fix, however," by any precife 
rule , what degree of regard ought to be paid to 
it , or what might be the greateft fum which could 
be due from it , is evidently impoffible. This 
would vary according, to the chara6lers of the 
perfons, according to their circumftances, accor- 
ding to the folemnity of the promife, and even 
according to the incidents of the rencounter : and 
if the promifer had bden treated with a great deal 
of that fort of gallantry , which is fometimes to 
be met with in perfons of the moft abandoned 
charafters, more would feem due than upon other 
occafions. It may be faid in general , that exaft 
propriety requires the obfervance of all fvch 
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promifes, wherever it is notinconfiftent withfome 
other duties that are more facred; fuch as regard 
to the public intereft, to thofe whom gratitude, 
whom natural afFeftion, or whoqi the laws of 
proper beneficence fliould prompt us to provide 
for. But, as was formerly taken notice of, we 
h^ve no precife rules to determine what external 
aftions are due from a regard to fuch motives, 
nor, confequently, when it is that tliofc virtues 
are inconfiftent with the obfcrvance of fuch 
promifes. 

It is to be obferved, however, that whenever 

fuch promifes are violated, though for the moft 

neceffary reafons , it is always with fome degree 

of diflionor to the perfon who made them. After 

they are made we may be convinced of the 

impropriety of obferving them. But ftill there is 

fome fault in having made them. It is at leaft a 

departure from the higheft and nobleft maxims 

of magnanimity and honor. A brave man ought 

to die , rather than make a promife which he can 

neither keep without folly , nor violate without 

'ignominy. For fome degree of ignominy always 

attends a fituation of this kind. Treachery and 

falfliood are vices fo dangerous , fo dreadful , and , 

at the fame time, fuch as may fo eafily, and, 

upon many occafions , fo fafely be indulged , that 

we are more jealous of them than of almoft any 

other. Our imagination therefore attaches the idea 

of fliame to all violations of faith, in every circum- 

ftance and in every fi^uatioa. They refemble, in 
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thisrefpeft, the violations of chaftity in the fair fax, 
a virtue of which, for the like reafons , we are 
cxceflively jealous ; and our fentiments are not 
more delicate with regard to the one, than with 
regard to the other. Breach of chaftity difliohors 
irretrievably. No circumftanccs, no folicitation can 
" cxcufe it ; no forrow , no repentance atone for it. 
We are fo nice in this refped that even a rape 
diihonors , and the innocence of the mind cannot, 
in our imagination , walh out the pollution of the 
body. It is the fame cafe with the violation of 
faith , when it has been folemnly pledged , even 
to the moft worthlefs of mankind. Fidelity is fo 
neceflary a virtue, that we apprehend it in general 
to be due even to thofe to whom nothing elfe \% 
due, and whom we think it lawful to kill and de- 
ilroy. It is to no purpofe that the perfon who has 
been guilty of the breach of it , urges that he 
promifed in order to fave his life, and that }^e 
broke his promife becaufe it was inconfiftent wifh 
fome other refpeftable duty to keep it Thefe 
circumftances may alleviate , but cannot entirely 
-wipe out his diflionor. He appears to have been 
guUty of an aftion with which, in the imaginations 
of men , fome degree of fhame is infeparably con- 
nefted. He has broke a promife which he had 
folemnly averred he would maintain j • and his 
charafter, if not irretrievably ftained and pol- 
luted 5 has at leaft a ridicule affixed to it , which 
it will be very difficult entirely to efface ; and 
no man , I imagine , who had gone through an 

adventur# 
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adventure of this kind would be fond of telling 
the ftory. 

This inftance may ferve to Ihovv wherein confifta 
the difference bet^^een cafuiftry and jurifprudence, 
even when both of them confider the obligations 
of the general rules of jufticei 

But though this difference be real and effential^ 
though thofe two fciences propofe quite different 
ends, the famenefs of the fubjeft has made fuch 
a fimilarity between them, that the greater part 
of authors whofe profeffed defign was to treat 
of jurifprudence , have determined the different 
queflions they examine , fometimes according to 
the principles of that fcience, and fometimes ac*- 
cording to thofe of cafuifhry, without diflinguifhing, 
and, perhaps, without being themfelves aware when 
.they did the one , and when the other. 

The dodrine of the cafuifts , however , is by no 
means confined to the confideration of what a 
confcientious regard to the general xules of juftice 
would demand of us. It embraces many other 
parts of Chriftian and moral duty. What feema 
principally to have given occafion to the cultiva- 
tion of this fpecies of fcience was the cuflom of 
auricular confeffion , introduced by the Roman 
Catholic fuperftition , in times of barbarifm and 
ignorance. By that inftitution , the moft fecret 
adlions , and even the thoughts of every perfon ^ 
which could be fufpeded of receding in the 
fmalleft degr^ from the rules of Chriftian 
purity , were to be revealed to the confeffon 
Vol. II^ S 
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The confeffor informed his penitents whether^ 
and in what refpeft they had violated their duty , 
and what penance it behoved them to undergo , 
before he could abfolve them in the name of the 
offended Deity. 

The confcioufhefs , or even the fufpicion of 
Jiaving done wrong, is a load upon every mind, 
and is accompanied with anxiety and terror in 
all thofe who are not hardened by long habiti 
of iniquity. Men , in thi^ , as in all other diftreffes , 
are naturally eager to diiburden themfelves of 
the oppreflion which they feel upon their thoughts, 
by unbofoming the agony of their mind to Ibme 
perfon whofe fecrecy and difcretion they can 
confide in. The fhame, which they fufFer from 
this acknowledgment, is fully compenfated by that 
alleviation of their uneafmefs which the fympathy 
of their confident feldom fails to occafion. It 
relieves them to find that they are not altogether 
ui^worthy of regard , and that however their paft 
conduft may be cenfured , their prefent diipofi- 
tion is at kaft approved of, and is perhaps fuf-^ 
ficient to compenfate the other , at leaft to main-- 
tain them in fome degree of efteem with their 
friend. A nimierous and artful clergy had , in 
thofe times of fuperftition , infinuated themfelve* 
into the confidence of almoft every private family. 
They pofleffed all the little learning which the 
times could afford, and their manners ^ though in 
many refpeds rude and diforderly , were poliihed 
and regular compared with thofe of the age they 
lived in. They were regarded , th^xefore , n^t oJdly a» 
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the great direftors of all religions , but of all mo- 
tal duties. Their familiarity gave reputation to 
whoever was fo happy as to jpofTefs it , and every 
mark of their difapprobatlon ftamped the deej!)eft 
ignominy upon all who had the misfortune to fall 
tinder it Being cbnfidered as the great judges of 
iright and wrong, they were naturally confulted 
about all fcrupies that 66ctlrred, and it Was re- 
putable for any perfon to have it known that he 
inade thofe holy men the Confidents of all fuch 
fecrets, and to6k no important or delicate Itep 
in his coridtift without their advice and approba- 
tioii. It was hot difficult for the clergy, therefore,' 
to get it eftabliffied as a general rule , that they 
fiiould be iritriifted With what it had already be- 
come faltiortable to intrtift thein , afid with what 
they generally would have be^en intrufled , though 
no fuch rule had been eflabliflied. To qualify 
themfelves fot confefrors became thus a neceffary 
p'art of the fludy of churchmen ^rid divines, 
and they were thence led to colle<^ whait are 
called cafes of confcicnce , nice and delicate 
fituatioris in which it h hard to detetmine where- 
abouts the propriety of condu6l tnay lie. Sucli 
Works , they itnagitied , fnight be of tife both 
to the direftor^ of cbnfciehceS arid to thofe who* 
were to be direfted; and henCe the origin of 
books of cafuiftry. 

The moral duties^ which fell under the confi- 
deration of the cafuifts were chiefly thofe which 
can , hi fome meafure at leafl , be circumfcribed 
within general rulesj, and of which the iriolation, 

S 2 
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is naturally attended with fome degree of remorfe 
and fome dread of fuffering i>uriifliment. The 
defign of that inftitution which gave occafion to 
their workg , was to appeafe thofe terrors of confci- 
ence which attend upon the infringement of fuch 
duties. But it is not every virtue of which the 
defeat is accompanied with any very fevere 
compunAions of this kind , and no man applies 
to his confeffor for abfolution , becaufe he did not 
perform the mod generous , the moft friendly, or 
the mofl magnanimous a6lion which , in his cir- 
cumftances, it was pofTible to perform. In fail- 
ures of this kind , the rule that is violated is 
commonly not very determinate , and is generally 
of fuch a nature too , that though the obfervance 
of it might entitle to honor and reward, the 
violation feems to expofe to no pofitive blame , 
cenfure, or punifliment. The exercife of fuch 
virtues the cafuifts feem to have regarded as a fort 
of works of fupererogation , which could not be 
very ftriAly exafted , and which it was there- 
fore unneceffary for them to treat of. 

The breaches of moral duty , therefore , which 
came before the tribunal of the confeffor, and 
upon that account fell under the cognizance of 
the cafuifts , were chiefly of three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rulea 
of juftice. The rules here are all exprefs , and 
pofitive, and the violation of them is naturally 
attended with the confcioufnefs of deferving , and 
the dread of fuffering puniflunent both from Cod 
amd man* 
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Secondly , breaches of the rules of chaftity. 
Thefe in all grofTer inftances are real breaches of 
the rules of juflice, and no perfon can be guilty of 
them without doing the moft unpardonable injury 
to fome other. In fmaller inftances , when they 
amount only to a violation of thole exa6l deco- 
rums which ought to be obferved in the conver- 
fation of the two fexes, they cannot indeed juftly 
be confidered as violations of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally, however, violations of a pretty 
plain rule, and , at leaft in one of the fexes, tend 
to bring ignominy upon the perfon who has been 
guilty of them , and confequently to be attended 
in the fcrupulous with fome degree of fhame and 
contrition of mind. 

Thirdly > breaches of the rules of veracity. The 
violation of truth , it is to be obferved , is not al- 
ways a breach of juftice, though it is fo upon many 
occafions, and confequently cannot always expofe 
to any external punifliment. The vice of common 
lying , though a moft miferable meannefs , may 
frequently do hurt to nobody , and in this cafe no 
claim of vengeance or fatisfaflion can be due ei- 
ther to the perfons impofed upon , or ta others. 
. But though the violation of truth is not always a 
breach of juftice , it is always a breach of a very 
plain rule , and what naturally tends to cover with 
fhame the perfon who has been guilty of it. 

There feems to be in young children an inftinc-^ 
live difpofition to believe whatever they are 
told. Nature feems to have judged it neceffary 
for their prefervation that they fhould , for fome 

S3 
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time at leaft , put implicit confidence in thpf(g to 
whom the care of their childliood, and of the 
jBarlieft and nioft neceflary parts of their education, 
is intrufted. Their credulity, acpordingly, is 
ejfcefliye , and it requires Ipng and much expe- 
rience of the falflipod of mankind to reduce them 
to a teafonable degree of diffidence and diflrull 
In grown-up people the degrees of credulity are, 
fio doubt, very different. The wifefl and moft 
c^cperienced are generally the leaft credulous. 
But the man fcarce lives who is not more credulous 
than he ought to be , and who does not , upop 
many occafions, give credit to tales, which not 
only turn out to be perfectly falfe , but which ai 
very moderate degree of reflection and attention 
might have taught him could not well be true. 
The natural difpofition is always to believe. It is 
acquired wifdom and experience only that teach 
incredulity , and they very feldom teach it enough. 
The wifeil and moft cautious of us all frequently 
gives credit to ftories which he himfelf is afterg- 
uards both ailiamed ^nd aftoniihed that he coul^ 
ppflibly think of believing. 

The man whom we believe is neceffarily, in 
the things concerning which we belieye him, our 
leader and director, and we look up to Jiim wi^ 
a certain degree of efteem and refpeft, But as 
from admiring other people we come to vfifii to 
be adniired ourfelyesj fo frpm being led and 
direAed by other people we learn to wifh 
to become ourfelves leaders and diredprs. And 
as we cannot alvyays be fatisfied merely with 
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being admired , unlefs we can at the fame time 
perfnade our felves that we are in fom^ degree real- 
ly worthy of admiration ; fo we cannot always be 
fatisfied merely with being believed, unlefs we 
are alt the fame time confcious that we are really 
worthy of belie£ As the defire of praife and that 
of praifi^-worthinefs, though very much a -kin, 
are yet diflin6l and feparate defures ; fo the dcfire 
of being believed and that of being worthy ol' 
belief, though very much a-^kin too , are equally 
diflinil and feparate dcfires. 

The defire of being believed, the defire of per- 
fuading, of leading and directing other people, 
feems to be one of the ftrongeft of all our natural 
defires. It is , perhaps , the inftinft upon which 
is founded the faculty of fpeech , the charafteriP 
tical faculty of human nature. No other animal 
poffeffes thi3 faculty, and we cannot difcover in 
any other animal any defire to lead and dire6l the 
judgment and a>ndu<^ of its fellows. Great 
ambition , the defire of real fuperiority , of lead« 
ing and direiling , feems to be altogether peculi-^ 
ar to man , and fpeech is the great inftrument 
of ambition , of real fuperiority , of leading and 
directing the judgments and condu^l of other 
people. , 

It is always mortifying not to be believed , and 
it is doubly fo when we fufpe6l that it is becaufq 
we are fuppofcd to be unworthy of belief and 
capable of ferioufly and wilfully deceiving. To 
tell a man that he lies, is of all affronts the 

§4 
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mod mortal. But whoever ferioufly and wilfully 
deceives is neceffarily corifcious to himfelf that 
he merits this affront , that he does not deferve 
to be believed, and that he forfeits all title to 
that fort of credit from which alone he can de- 
rive any fort of eafe , comfort , or fatisfaftion in 
the fociety of his equals. The man who had the 
misfortune to imagine that nobody believed a 
fingle word he faid , would feel himfelf the outcaft 
of human fociety , would dread the very thought 
of going into it , or of prefenting himfelf before 
it, and could fcarce fail, I think, to die of des- 
pair. It is probable , however , that no man ever 
had juft reafon to entertain this humiliating opi- 
nion of himfelf. The moft notorious liar , I am 
difpofed to believe, tells the fair truth at leaft 
twenty times for once that he ferioufly and deli- 
berately lies 5 and , as in the moft cautious the 
difpofition to believe is apt to prevail over that 
to doubt and diftruft ; fo in thofe who are the 
moft regardlefs of truth , t he natural difpofition 
to tell it prevails upon moft occafions over that 
to deceive, or in any refpeftto alter or difguife it. 
We are mortified when we happen to deceive 
other people, though unintentionally, and from 
having been ourfelves deceived. Though this 
involuntary fallhood may frequently be no mark 
of any want of veracitj/, of any want of the 
jmoft perfe6l love of truth , it is always in fome 
degree a mark of want of judgment , of want 
of memory, of improper credulity, of fome 
degree of precipitancy and raflmefs. It always 
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dimlniflies our authority to perfuade , and 
always brings fome degree of fufpicion upon 
our fitnefs to lead and direft. The man who 
fometimcs mifleads from miftake, however, is 
widely diflprent from him who is capable of 
wilfully deceiving. The former may fafely bte 
trufled upon many occafions ; the latter very 
feldom upon any. 

Franknefs and opennefs conciliate 'confidence. 
We truft the man who feems" willing to trufl us. 
We fee clearly , we think , the road by which he 
means to conduct us , and we abandon ourfelves 
with pleafure to his guidance and dire6lion. 
Referve and concealment, on the contrary, call 
forth diffidence. We are afraid to follow the man 
who is going we do not know where. The great 
pleafure of converfation and fociety , befides , arifes 
from a certain correfpondence of fentiments and 
opinions , from a certain harmony of minds, 
which like fo many mufical inflruments coincide 
and keep time with one another. But this moft 
delightful harmony cannot be obtained unlefs 
there is a free communication of fentiments and 
opinions. We all defire , upon this account , 
to feel how each other is aifeiled, to penetrate 
into each other's bofoms , and to obferve the 
fentiments and affeftions which really fnbfifl 
there. The man who indulges us in this natural 
paffion, who invites us into his heart, who, as it 
were , /fets open the gates of his breafl to us , 
feems to exercife a fpecles of hofpitality more 
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delightful than any other. No man , who i» 

in ordinary good temper , can fail of pleafing, if 

he has the courage to utter his real fentimcnts a$ 

he feds them, and becaufe he feels them. It is 

this unreferved finccrity which renders even the 

prattle of a child agreeable. How weak and 

imperfeft foever the views of the open-hearted, 

we take pleafure to enter into them , and endear 

your, as much as y/e can, to bring down our 

own underftanding to the level of their capacities , 

and to regard every fnbjeft in the particular light 

in which they appear to have confidered it. This 

paflion to difcover the real fentioients of others i» 

naturally fo ftrong , that it often degenerates into 

a troublefome and impertinent curiofity to pry 

into thofe fecrets of our neighbours which they 

have very juftifiable reafons for cpncealing ; and , 

upon many occafions, it requires prudence and a 

ftrong fenfe of propriety to govern this , as well a» 

all the other paflions of human nature, and tp 

reduce it to that pitch which any impartial ipefta- 

tor can approve of. To difappoint this curiofity , 

Jiowever , when it is kept within proper bound^ , 

and aims at nothing which there can be any juft 

reafon for concealing, is equally diTagreeable in 

its turn. The man who eludes our moft innocent 

queilions, who gives no fatisfadion to our moft 

inoffenfive inquiries , who plainly wraps himfelf 

iip in impenetrable obfcurity , feems , as it were , 

to build a wall about his breafl We run forward 

to get within it, with all the eagernefs of harmlefs 
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curipfity ; ?nd feel oyrfelves all at once pullied back 
\yitl^ the rudeft and nioft ofFenfive violence. 

The n\2Lr\ of refi^rye and cpncealment , though 
fipldom a very apiiable character , is not difrefpec-r 
ted QT defpifed. He kevRS to feel coldly towards 
us , and we feel as coldly towards him. He is not 
much praifed or beloyed , but he is as little hated 
pr blamed. He very r^ldoip , however, has 
ocpafion to repenl: of his caution, and i9 generally 
difpofed rather to value himfelf upon the pru-r 
denc9 pf his referve. Though his conduft, 
therefore, may have been very faulty, and 
fometimes ev^n hurtful, he can very feldom ba 
difpofed to lay his cafe before the cafuifts , or tQ 
fancy that he has ^y pccafion for t^ejr acquittal 
or approbation. 

Jt is not always fq >Yith tli^ man , who , froni 
falfe infprmation, from inadvertency,^ frompreci-r 
pitancy and f alhnefs , has involuntarily deceived, 
Though it fliould be in a matter of lltde confe- 
quence, in Celling a piece of common iiews , for 
example , if . he is a real lover of truth , he i§ 
aihamed of his o\vn careleifnefs , and n^ver fails to 
embrace the firfl opponunity of making the ful- 
left acknowledgments. If it is In a matter of fome 
confequence , hi^ contrition is ftill greater ; and if 
any unlucky or fatal confequence has foUowecl 
from his mifinforniatipii, he can fcarce eyer forgive^ 
himfelE Though not guilty, he feels himfelf tq 
be in th^ Jiigheft degree, what the ancients called , 
piacular , and is anxious and eager to mak^ every 
fort of atonement in his ^ower. Such a pcrfofl 
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might frequently be difpofed to lay his cafe be^ 
fore the cafuifts , who have in general been very 
favorable to him, and though they have fome- 
times juftly condemned him for rafhnefs, they 
have univerfally acquitted him of the ignominy 
of falfliood. 

Bnt the man who had the moft frequent occafion 
to confult them, was the man of equivocation and 
mental refervation, the man who ferioufly and de- 
liberately meant to deceive, but who , at the fame 
time, wifhed to flatter himfelf that he had really told 
the truth. With hinx they have dealt varioufly. 
When they approved very much of the motives 
of his deceit, they have fometimes acquitted him, 
though , to do them juflice , they have in general 
and much more frequently condemned him. 

The chief fubjefts of the works of the cafuifts^ 
therefore, were the confcientious regard that is 
due to the rules of juftice; how far we ought 
to refpeil the life and property of our nemhbour ; 
the duty of jreftitution , the laws of chaftity and 
modefVy , and wherein confided what , in their 
language , are called the fins of toncupifcence j 
th« rules of veracity , and the obligation of oaths , 
promifes, and contrads of all kinds. 

It may be faid in general of the works of the 
cafuifls that they attempted , to no purpofe , to 
direft by precife rules what it belongs to feeling 
and fentiment only to judge of. How is it pof- 
fible to afcertain by rules the exaft point at which, 
in every cafe, a delicate fenfe of jufUce begins 
to run into a frivolous and weak fcrupulofity of 
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' conference? When it is that fecrecy and referve 
begin to grow into diffimulation ? How far an 
agreeable irony may be carried, and at what pre- 
cife point it begins to degenerate into a deteftable 
lie? What is the.higheft pitch of freedom and 
cafe of behaviour which can be regarded as grace- 
ful and becoming , and when it is that it firft 
begins to run into a negligent and thoughtlefc 
licentioufnefs ? With regard to all fuch matters, 
what would hold good in any one cafe would 
fcarce do fo exa6lly in any other , and what con- 
ftitutes the propriety and happinefs of behaviour 
varies in every cafe with the fmalleft variety of 

. fituation. Books of cafuiflxy , therefore , are gen- 
erally as ufelefs as they are commonly tirefome. 
They could be of little ufe to one who fliould 
confult them upon occafion, even fuppofmg their 
decifions to be juftj becaufe, notwithflanding the 
multitude of cafes colleded in them , yet upon 
account of the flill greater variety of poflible cir- 
cumflances, it is a chance, if among all thofe 
cafes there be found one exaftly parallel to that 
under confideration. One , who is really anxious 
to do his duty, mufl be very weak, if he can 
imagine that he has much occafion for them; 
and with regard to one who is negligent of it, 
the flyle of thofe writings is not fuch as is likely 
to awaken him to more attention. None of them 
tend to animate us to what is generous and noble. 
None of them tend to foften us to what is gentle 
and humane. Many of them, on the contrary, 
tend rather to teacb us tg chicane with our 
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own confciences , and by their vain fubtilties ferve 
to authorize innumerable evafive refinements witli 
regard to the moft eflential articles of our duty. 
That frivolous accuracy which they attempted M 
introduce irito fubje6ls which do not admit of it, 
almoft ileceflarily betrayed them into thofe dangerous 
errors , and at the fame time rendered their works 
dry and difagteeable , abounding in abftrufe and 
metaphyfical diftitiAions , but incapable of exciting 
in the heart any of thofe emotions Which it is 
the principal ufe of books of morality to excite. 

The two ufeful parts of moral philofophy^ 
therefore , are Ethics and Jurifprudenice : Cafniftry 
ought to be reje<^ed altogether; and the ancient 
tnoralifts appear to have judged much better, 
who, in treating of the fame fubje£ls, did not 
aiffeA any fuch nice exaftnefs , but contented 
themfelves with defcribing, in a general manner^ 
what is the fentimeht upon which jtiftice , modefty , 
and veracity are founded , and what is the ordi- 
nary way of a6luig t6 whicfh thofe virtties would 
Commonly prompt us. 

Something , indeed , n6t urtiike the doftriiie of 
tihe cafuifts, feems to have been attempted by 
feveral philofophers. There is fortiethirig of this 
kind in the third book of Cicero's Offices , where 
he endeavours like a caftiifl to giVe rules for oiir 
conduA in many nice cafes ^ in which it is dif- 
ficult to determine where-abouts the point of pro- 
priety may lie. It appears too , from many paf- 
fages in the fame book, that feveral other philo- 
fophers had attempted fomething of the fame 
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Vind before him. Neither he nor they, howeVef, 
appear to have aimed at giving a complete fyftem 
of this fort 5 but only meant to fhow how fituationiJ 
may ofccur, in which it is doubtful, whether the 
highefl propriety of conduft confifls in obferving 
or in receding from what, in ordinary cafes, are 
the rules of duty. 

Every fyflem of pofitive law may be regarded 
aft a more or lefs impetfeft attempt towards a 
fyftem of natural jurifprudence , or towards an 
enumeration of the particular rules of juflice. As 
the violation of juftice k what men will never 
fubmit to from one another , the public magiftrate 
is under a neceflity of employing the power of the 
commonwealth to enforce the praAice of this virtue- 
Without this precaution , civil fociety would 
become a fcene of bloodlhed and diforder, every 
man revenging himielf at his own hand whenevec 
he fancied he was injured. To prevent the confii-t 
fion which would attend upon every man g doing 
juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, in all governmenia: 
that have acquired any confiderable authority, 
undertakes to do juftice to alt, and promifes la 
hear and to redrefs every complaint of injury. la 
all well-goveitied ftates toa, not otily judges are 
appointed for determining the controverfies of 
individuab , but rules are prefcribed for regulating 
the deciiions of thofe judges , and thefe rules are, 
in general, intended to coincide with thofe of 
natural juftice. It does not, indeed, always happen 
that they do fo is every infta^cir. Sonzetimes what is 
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called the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the 
intereft of the government; fometimes the intereft 
of particular orders of men who tyrannize the 
government , warp the pofitive laws of the country 
from whatnaturaljuflice would prefcribe. In fome 
countries, the rudenefs and barbarifm of the people 
hinder the natural fontiments of juflice from ar- 
riving at that accuracy and precifion which, in more 
civilized nations, they naturally attain to. Their 
laws are , like their manners , grofs and rude and 
undiftinguilhing. In other countries the unfortunate 
confUtution of their courts of judicature hinders 
any regular fyftem of' jurifprudence from ever 
eflablifliingitfelf among them, though the improved 
manners of the people may be fuch as would 
admit of the moft accurate. In no country do the 
decifions of pofitive law coincide exaftly , in every 
cafe, with the rules which the natural fenfe of 
juflice would diftate. Syftems of pofitive law , 
therefore, though they deferve the greatefl authority, 
as the records of the fentiments of mankind in 
different ages and nations , yet can never be 
regarded as accurate fyftems of the rules of natural 
juflice. 

It might have been expelled that the reafonings 
of lawyers, upon the different imperfeftions and 
improvements of the laws of different countries , 
fliould have given occafion to an inquiry into 
what were the natural rules of juflice independent 
of all pofitive inflitution. It might have been 
9^pe£led that thefe reafonings ihould have led 

them 
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them to aim at eftabli/hing a fyftem of wha^ 
might properly be called natural jurifprudence , or 
a theory of the general principles , which ought 
to run through and be the foundation of the laws 
of all nations. But though the reafonings of law- 
yers did produce fomeching of this kind , and 
though no man has treated fyftematically of the 
laws of any particular country, without intermixing 
in his work many obfervations of this fort ; it was 
very late in the world before any fuch general 
fyftem was thought of, c^k|)^orQ ^e philofophy 
of law was treat^df by^ftlelf ,• ancl Vi^ithout regard 
to the particular inftitutions of any one nation. 
In Hone of the ancient moralifls , do we find any 
attempt toward^ a particufar ^numeration of the 
rules of juftice. Gicero in his Offices, and Arif- 
totle in his Ethics, treat of juflice in the fame 
general manner in which they treat of all the other 
vnrtues. In the laws of Cicero and Plato ^ where 
we niight naturally have expefted feme attempts 
towards an enurheration of thufe rules of natural 
equity , which ought to be enforced by the pofi- 
tive laws of etery country , there is , however , 
nothing of this kind. Their laws are laws of po- 
lice , not of juftice. Grotius feems to have been ^ 
the firfl who attempted to give the world any thing 
like a fyflem of thofe principles which ought to run 
through , and be the foundation of the laws of all 
nations 5 and his treatife of the laws of war and 
peace, with all its imperfeftions, is perhaps at this 
day the mofl completes workthat has yetbcvH given 
Vol. XL T 
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upon this fubjeft. 1 ft all in another difcourfe 
endeavour to give an account of the general 
principles of law and government , and of the 
different revolutions they have undergone in the 
different ages and periods of fociety , not only 
in what concerns juftice , but in what concern^^^ 
police , revenue , and arms , and whatever elfe 
is the objedl of law- 1 (hall not, therefore, at 
prefent enter into any further detail concerning 
the hiftory of jurifprudence. 



THE END. 
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J[ HE affignation of particular names, to denoter 
particular objefts, that is, the inftitution of nouns 
iiibftantive, would probably j be one of the fitft 
ileps towards the formation of language^ Two 
fivages , who had never be^ taught to fpeak , but 
had been bred up remote from the focieties of 
men , would naturally begin to form that language 
by wliich they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each other, by ut- 
tering certain founds, whenever they meant to 
denote certain objefts. Thofe objefts only which 
vrere moft familiar to them, and which they had 
moft frequent occafion to mention , '^woiiild have 
particular names affigned to them. The par- 
ticular cave whofe covering fheltered them from 
the weather , the particular tree whofe fruit 
relieved their hunger, the particular fountain 
whofe water allayed dieir thirft, would firft be 
denominated by the words cave^ tree^Jountairiy or 
by whatever Qther appellations they might think 

T 3 
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proper, in that primitive jargon , to mark them. 
Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience 
of thefe favages h^ led them to obferve , and 
their neceffary occafions obliged them to rpake 
mention of other caves, and other trees, and other 
fountains , they would naturally . beftow , upon 
leach of thpfe new objeAs, the fame nanie, by 
which they had been accuftomed to exprefs the 
fimilar objeft they were firft acquainted with. Thie 
new objeds had none of them any namie of its 
own , but each of them exaftly refembled another 
pbje£l , which had fuch an appellation. It was 
impoflible that thofe favages could behpld the new 
objects., without recollefting the old ones; and 
the naine of the old'ones , to which the new bore 
fo clofe a refemblance. When they had occafion, 
therefore , to miention , or to point out tp each 
other , any of the ^new objects , they would natur- 
ally utter the name of the xjorrefpondent old one, 
pf which the idea could not fajl, at thatinflant, 
to prpfent itfelf to their memory in the ftrongeft 
and liveliefl manner. Apd thus, thofe words, 
which were originally the proper names of indi- 
yidual§ , would each of them infenfibly becomp 
the common name of a multitude. A child that 
is juft learning to fpeak, calls every perfon who 
comes to the houfe its papa or its mama; and 
thus beftows upon the whole fpecies thofe names 
which it had been taught to apply to two indi- 
viduals. I have known a clown, whp did not know 
the proper name pf the river which ran by his own 
door. It was the river , he faid , and he never heard 
any other name for it His experience, it feems, 
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had not led him to obferve any other river. The 
general word rher , therefore , was , it is evident, 
in his acceptanceof it , a proper name , fignifying 
an individual obje6L If this perfon had been carried 
to another river , would he not readily have called 
it a river ? Could we fuppofe any perfon living 
on the banks of the Thames fo ignorant , as not 
to know the general word rherj but to be acquaint- 
ed only with the particular word Thames, if 
he was brought to any other river , would he not 
readily call it a Thames? This, in reality, is no 
more than what they, who are well acquainted 
with the general word , are very ap^ to do. An 
Englifliman^ defcribing any grea^river which he 
may have feen in fome foreign country , naturally 
fays, that it is another Thames. The Spaniards, 
when they firft arrived upon the coaft of Mexico, 
and obferved the wealth, populoufnefs, and habit- 
ations of that fine country , fo much fuperior to 
the favage nations which they had been vifiting 
for fome time before , cried out , that it was ano- 
ther Spain. Hence it was called N©w Spain; and 
this name has ftuck to that unfortunate country 
ever fince. We fay , in the fame manner , 6f a 
hero, that he is an Alexander; of an orator, that 
he is a Cicero , of a philofopher , that he is a 
Wewton, This way of fpeaking, which the 
' grammarians call an Antonomafia , and which 
is flill extremely commbn , though now not at 
all neceffary, demonflrates how much mankind 
are naturally difpofed to give to one objeft the 
name of any other, which nearly refembles 
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it and thus to denominate a multitude, by what 

priginally was intended to expreft an individual. 

It is thi? application of the name of an indivi-' 

dual to a great multitude of objefts , whofe r^e- 

femblance naturally recalls the idea of that indi- 

sVidual , sand of the name which expreffes it , that 

feem$ originally to have given occafion to the 

formation of thofe cla0e8 and alTortments , which , 

in the fchools , are cal^d genera and fpecies y 

and of which the ingenious and eloquent M. 

Rouffeau qt Geneva ' find$ himfelf fo much at a 

lofs to account for the origin. What c.onftitutes 

a fpecies isjmiBrely a number of pbjeft^, bearing 

a certain degrdp of refemblance to one another, 

and on that account dienoniinated by a fingl(s 

appellation, which m^y be applied to^ exprefo 

any one of them. 

When the greater part of objeft? hs^d thus been 
arranged under their proper claffes and aflortmentj, 
(diftinguiflied by fuch general names, it was poflible 
^hat the greater part of that almoft infinite number, 
of individuals, comprehended under each p«irticular 
aflbrtment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of theit own, diftinft from the genersil 
Xi3Lmc pf the fppcies. When there was pccafiouj there- 
fore, to mention any particular objeft, it pften be- 
came nec^ffary tp difUnguifli it from the other ob- 
3 efts comprehended under the fame general name, 
teither, firft, by its peculiar qualities j or, fecpndly, by 

Origine de PInegalite. Partie Premiere, p. J7^> J77' 
Edition d^Amd^rdam des Qeuvres diveirfes de J. J. RoufTe^ui* 
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the peculiar relation which it ftood in to fome 
other things. Hence the neceffary origin of two 
other fets of -Avords , of which the one fliould 
exprefs quality ; the other , relation. 

Nouns adjedive are the words which exprefs 
quality conhdered as qualifying, or, as the fchooU 
men fay, in concrete with, fome particular fubje6t 
Thus the word green expreffes a certain quality 
confidered as quahfy ing , or as in concrete with , 
the particular fubjefl to which it may be applied. 
Words of this kind, it is evident,, may ferve to 
diftinguifli particular objefts from others compre-r 
hended under the fame general appellation. The 
words green tree^ for example, might ferve to 
diftinguifli a particular tree from others that were 
withered or blafted. * 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefe rela^^ 
tion confidered, in the fame manner, in concrete 
with the co-relative obje<!i. Thus the prepofitions 
of J to, for^ with, by, above, below, &c. denote 
fome relation fubfifting between the objefts exr 
preffed by the words between which the prepofi- 
tions are placed ; and they denote that this relation 
is confidered in concrete with the <;o-relative 
pbjeft. Words of this kind ferve to difljnguifli 
particular objects from others of the fame fpecies, 
when thofe particular objefts can not be fo pro- 
perly marked out by any peculiar qualities of 
their own. When we fay , the green tree of the 
meadow, for example, we diflinguilh a particular 
tree, not only by the quality which belongs to it, but 
by the relation >vhich it |tands in %o another obje£l 
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As neither quality nor relation can exift in ab- 
ftra£l , it is natural to fuppofe that the words 
which denote them confidered. in concrete, the 
way in which we ?lways ftf them fubfift, would 
be of much earlier invention than thofe which 
exprefs them confidered in abftra^l, the way in 
which we never fee them fubfift. The words 
green and blue would , in all probability , be fooner 
invented than the words greennejs and bluenefs; 
the words above ^nd below ^ than the words ^- 
periority and inferiorityp To invent words of the^ 
latter kind requires a mucK greater effort of abArac- 
tion than to invent thofe of the former. It is pro- 
bable , therefore, that fuch abftraft terms would 
be of much later inflitution. Accordingly , their 
etymologies generally (how th|it they are fo, they 
being generally derived f rorh others that are concrete. 

But though the invention of nouns adjeftive 
be much more natural than that of the abflraft 
nouns fubflantive derived from them, it would 
ftill , however , require a confiderable degree of 
abftra£lion and generalization. Thofe, for ex- 
ample, who firft invented the words green , blue^ 
red 5 ancl the other names of colors , muft have 
obferfcd and compared together a great number of 
objeds, muft have remarked their refemblances 
and dilTihiilitudes in refpeft of the quality of 
color , and muft have arranged them , in their 
own minds, into different clafles and aflortments, 
according to thofe refemblances and dilTimilitudes. 
An adjedive is by nature a general, and in 
fome meafure an abftraft word^ and neceflarily 
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prefuppofes the idea of a certain fpecies or ^af- 
fortmeijt of things, to all of which it is equally- 
applicable, The word green could not , as wq 
were fuppofing might be the cafe of the word cave^ 
have beep originally the name of an individual , 
and afterwards have become , by what gramma^ 
^ians call an Antonomafia , the name pf a fpecies. 
The word grem denoting, not the name of ^, 
fnbflance, but the peculiar quality of a fubftance, 
mull from the very firft have been a general word , 
and confidered as equally applicable to any other 
fubftance poffeffed'of the fapie quality. The maa 
who f^rft diflinguiflied a particular objed by the 
epithet of green y mufl have obfervpd other objefttf 
that were not green , from wjiich he meant to 
feparate it by this appellation. The inflitution of 
this name, therefore, fuppofes comparifon, It 
likewife fnppofes fome degree of abflradion. The 
perfoyi who firft invented this appellation muft 
have diflingiaiflied the quality from the objed t6 
which it 'belonged , and muft have conceived the 
pbjed as capable of fubf^fting Without the quality. 
Tlie invention, therefore, even of the fimpleft 
nouns adjeftive, muft have required more meta- 
phyfics than we are apt to be aware of. The dif- 
ferent mental operations, of arrangement or clalhng, 
of compariion, and of abftra6lion, muft all have 
been employed , before even the names of the 
different colors, the leaft metaphyfical of all nouns 
gdje6live , could be inftituted. From ' all which I 
infer, that when languages were beginning to be 
formed, nouns adjeftive would by no mearis be the 
words of the earlieft invention^ 
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There is another expedient for denoting the 
different qualities ot difierent fubAances, which a* 
it requires no abftraftion , nor any conceived fepa->- 
Tatioi> of the quality from the fubjeft , feems more 
natural than the invention of nouns adjeAive, and 
which , upon this account, could hardly fail, lA 
the firft formation of language , to be thought of 
before them. This expedient is to make fome 
variation upon the noun fubftantive itfelf , accor^^ 
ding to the different qualities which it is endowed 
with. Thus, in many languages, the qualities 
both of fex and of the want of fex , are expreffed 
by different terminations in the nouns fiibflantive, 
which denote objects fo qualified. In Latin, fot 
example , lupus , lupa ; equus , equa ; juvejicus , jw* 
venca ; JuUu^s , Julia ; Lucretius , Lucretia , 8cc, 
denote the qualities of male ^nd female in the 
animals and perfons to whom fuch appellations 
belong , without needing the addition of any ad^ 
Jedive for this purpofe. On thf other hand , the 
words, fomrn^ pratuniy plauflrwn ^, denot# by their 
peculiar termination the total abfence of fex in 
the different fubftances which ihey (land for. Both 
fex', and the want of all fex, being naturally con^ 
fidered as qualities modifying and infeparable from 
the particular fubftances to which they belong, it 
was natural to expofe them rather by a modifica-.. 
tion in the noun fubftantive, than by any general 
and abftrad word exprefliveof this particular fpeciet 
of quality. The exprefhon bears , it is evident ^ 
in this way, a much more e3^a£l analogy to the 
dea or pbjeft which it denotes, than in the other; 
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The quality appears, in nature^ as a modification 
of the fubftance , and as it is thiis exprefied , in 
language 9 by a modification of the noun fubftan- 
tive , which denotes that fubftance , the quality and 
the fubjeft are, in this cafe, blended together, 
if 1 may fay fo , in the expreflion , in the, fame 
manner as they appear to be in the objeft and 
in the idea. Hence the origin of the mafculine , 
feminine, and neutral genders, in all the ancient 
lai^uages. By means of thofe, the moft impor- 
tant of all diftinAions, that of fubflances, into 
animated and inanimated , and that of animals 
into male and female,, feem to have been fuifi^^ 
ciently marked without the affiltance of adjedives ^ 
pr of any general names denoting this moil 
cxtenfive fpecies of quahfications. 

There are no more than thefe three genders in 
any of the languages with which I am acquainted j 
th?it is to fay, the formation -of nouns fubftantive 
can , by itfelf , and without the accompaniment 
of adjeftives , exprefs no other qualities but thdfe 
three above mentioned, the qualities of male, of 
female, of neither m«ile nc^ female. 1 fhould 
not, however, be furprifed, if, in other languages 
with which 1 am unacquainted , the different 
formations of nojans fubftantive Ihould be capable 
of expreffing many other different qualities. The 
different diminutives of the Italian , and of fome 
Other languages, do, in reality, fometimes, ex^ 
prefs a great variety of diffierent modifications in 
the fubftances denoted by thofe nouns which 
mdergo fu^ variations. 
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It was impoflible , however , that nouns fubftan* 
tive could, without lofing altogether thetr original 
form , uridergo fo great a number of variations , 
as would be fufficient to cxprefs that alnaoft 
infinite variety of qualities ^ by which it might , 
upon different occafions, be neceffafy to fpecify 
and diftinguilh them. Though the different 
formation of nouns fubftantive ,• therefore , might , 
for fome time , foreftal the neceJffity of inventing 
nouns adjedive , it was impoITifele that thi» 
neceffity could be foreftalled altogether. Whert 
nouns adjeAive came to be invented, it was 
natural that they fhould be formed with fome 
fimilarity to the fubftantives , to which they 
were to ferve as epithets or qualifications. Men 
would naturally give them the fame termina- 
tions whh the fubftantives to which, xhey were 
firft applied , and from ihat love of fimilarity 
of found , from that delight in the returns of the 
fame fyllables, which is the foundation of analogy 
in all languages^ they would be apt to vary th6 
termination of the fame adjeftive, according ^as 
they had occafion to apply it to a mafculine , to 
a feminine, or to a neutral fubftantive. They 
would fay , magnUs lupus , magna hipa , magnum 
pratum^ When they meant to exprefs a great he 
wolfy a great Jhe wolf^ a great meadow. 

This variation , in the termination of the noun 
adjedive, according to the gender of the fubftantive, 
which takes place in all the ancient langibages, 
feems to have been introduced chiefly for Ae fake 
of a certain fimilarity of founds of a certain fpecies of 
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rhyme , which is naturally fa very agreeable to 
the human ear. Gender, it is to be obfeirved, 
cannot properly belong to a noun adjeflive, the 
fignification of which is always precifely th# fame, 
to whatever fpecies of fubftantives it is applied. 
When we fay, a great man , a great woitiait ^ the 
word great has precifely the fame meaning in both 
cafes , and the difference of the fex in the fubjeAs 
to which it may be applied , makes no fort of 
difference in its fignification. Magnus , magna ^ 
magnum^ in the fame manner, are words which 
exprefs precifely the fame quality, and the change 
of the termination is accompanied with no fort 
of variation in the meaning. Sex and gender are 
qualities which belong to fubftances, but cannot 
belong to the qualities of fubflances. In general, no 
quality , when confidered in concrete, or as qualify- 
ing fome particular fubjeft, can itfeif be conceived 
as the fubjeft of any other quality; though when 
confidered in abftrad it may. No adjedive 
therefore can qualify any other adjeftrve. A great 
good man^ mean* a man who is both great and 
goodr Both the adjeftiye* Ijualify the fubftantive; 
they do not qualify one another. On the other 
hand , when we fay , the great goodnefs of the man, 
the word goodneJ'& denoting a quality confidered 
in abftraft j which may itfeif be the fubjeft of other 
qualities , is upon that account capable of being 
qualified by the word grelit. 

If the ori^nal invention of nouns adjeftivt 
would be attended with < fo much difficulty , that 
of pr^ppfitiong would be accompanied with yet 
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more. Every prepofition , as I have already 
dbferved, denotes fome relation confidered in 
concrete with the co-relative objeft The prepo- 
fition ^ove , for example , denotes the relation of 
iuperiority, not in abftradl, as it is expreffed by 
the word Juperiority , but in concrete with fome 
co-relative objeft. In this phrafe, for exaiAple, 
the tKee above the cave , the wotd above expreffes 
a certain relation between the tree and the cave , 
. and it expreffes this relation in concrete with the 
co-relative objeft , the cave. A prepofition always 
requires, in order to complete the fenfe, fome 
other word to come after it j as may be obferved 
in this particular inftance. Now , I fay , the 
original invention of fuch words woul3 require a 
yet greater effort of abftradlion and generalization , 
than that of nouns adjeftive. Firli of all, a rela- 
tion is , in itfelf , a more metaphyfical objefl than 
a quality. Nobody can be at a lofs to explain 
what is meant ^by a quality ; but few people will 
find themfelves able to exprefs , very diftinftly , 
what is underftood by a relation. Qualities are 
almofl: always the ob|e6is of our external fenfes; 
relations never are. No wonder , therefore , that 
the one fet of obje<Ss fliould be fo much more 
coraprehenfible than the other. Secondly, though 
prepofitions always exprefs the relation which 
they (land for , in concrete with the co-relative 
objeft,^ they could not have originally been formed 
without a confiderable effort of abfiradion. A 
prepofi^on denotes a relation , and nothing but a 
relation. But before men could iniUtute a word ^ 

which 
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which fignified a relation > and nothing but i rela- 
tion, they muft have been able, in fome meafure, 
to confider this relation abftraftedly from the 
related obje£ls; fmce the idea ofthofe objefts does 
not 5 in any refpeft , enter into the fignification of 
the prepofition. The invention of fnch a word^ 
therefore ^ muft have required a cojnfiderable degree 
of abftraftion. Thirdly ^ a prepofition is from its 
nature a general word , which , from its very firft 
inftitution ^ muft have been confidered as equally 
applicable to denote any other fimilar relation* 
The man who fifft invented the word above , 
muft not only have diftinguilhed ^ in fbme iheafiire , 
the relation oifuperiority from the objefts which 
were fo related , but he muft alfo have diftinguiflied 
this relation from other relations , fuch as , from 
the relation of inferiority denoted by the word below^ 
from the relation of jaxtapofition , expreffed by 
the word bejidey and the like. He muft have 
conceived this word , therefore ^ as expreffive of a 
particular fort or fpecies of relation diftinft from 
every other, which could not be done without 
a confiderable effort of comparifon and generali-» 
zation* 

Whatever were the difficulties, therefore, which 
embarraffed the firft invention of nouns adjedive, 
the fame , and many more, muft have embarraffed 
that of praj^fitions. If mankind, therefore, in the 
firft formation of languages, feem to have, for fome 
time, evaded the neceflity bf nouns adjeflive^ by 
varying the termination of the names of fubftancel^ 

VoJt. tt V 
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according ai^ thefe varied in fome of their moft 
important qualities, they would much more find 
themfelvcs under the neceffity of evading , by fome 
fimilar contrivance , the yet more difficult inven- 
tion of prepofitions. The different cafes in the 
ancient languages is a contrivance of precifely the 
feme kind. Th^ genitive and dative cafes, in 
Greek and Latin, evidently fupply the place of 
the prepofitions ; and by a variation in the noun 
fubflantive , which ftands for the co-relative term , 
cxprefs the relation which fubfifts between what 
is denoted by that noun fubflantive , and what is 
exprelfed by fome other word in the fentence. In 
thefe expreffions, for example, fruStus arboris^ the 
fruit of the tree ; facer HercuU , facred to Hercules ,• 
the variations made in the co-relative words , cr- 
bor and Hercules , exprefs the fame relations which 
are exprefled in Englifli by the prepofitions o^and to. 

To exprefs a relation in this manner^ did not 
require any effort of abftraftion. It was not here 
exprelfed by a peculiar word denoting relation 
and nothing but relation, but by a variation 
upon the co-relative terrn. It was expreffed here, 
as it appears in nature, not asfomething feparated 
and detached, but as thoroughly mixed and blen* 
ded with the co-relative objeft. 

To exprefs relation in this manner, did not 
require any effort of generalization. She wordt 
arboris and Hercuii, while they involve in their 
fignification the fame relation exprefled by the En- 
glifli prepofitions of and to, are not, like thofe 
prepofitions , general words , which can be ap- 
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plied to exprefs the fame relation between what- 
ever other obje£ls it might be obferved to fubfift. 

To exprefs relation in this manner did not re- 
quire any effort of comparifon. The words arboris 
and Herculi are not general words intended to 
denote a particular fpecies of relations which the 
inventors of thofe expreflions meant, in confe- 
quence of fome fort of comparifon, to feparate 
and diftinguifli from every other foft of relation. 
The example, indeed, of this contrivance would 
foon probably be followed , and whoever had 
occafion to exprefs a fimilar relation between any 
other objefts would be very apt to do it by ma- 
king a* fimilar variation on the name of the co- 
relative obje6l. This, I fay, Would probably, or 
rather certainly happen 5 but it would happen 
without any intention or forefight in thofe who 
flrft fet the example, and who never meant to 
cftabliffi any* general rule* The general rule would 
cfftablilh itfelf infenfibly , and by flow degrees , in 
confequence of that love of analogy and fimilarity 
of found , which is the foundation of by far the 
greater part of the rules of grammar. 

To exprefs relation , therefore j by a Variation 
in Che name of the co-relative objed, requiring 
neither abfhraftion , nor generalization, nor 
Comparifon of any kind, would, at fiift, be 
ihuch more natural atid eafy, than to exprefs it 
by "■ thofe general words called prepofitions , of 
which the firft invention muft have demanded 
feme degree of all thofe operations. 
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The number of cafes is different in different 
languages. There are five in the Greek, fix in the 
Latin , and there are faid to be ten in the Arme- 
nian language. It muft have naturally happened 
that there fhould be a greater or a fmaller number 
of cafes , according as in the terminations of nouns 
fubflantive the firft formers of any language hap- 
'pened to have eftablifhed a greater or a fmaller 
number of variations, in order to exprefs tlie 
different relations they had occafion to take no- 
tice of , before the invention of thofe more gene- 
ral and abflrad prepofitions which could fupply 
their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obferve that 
tliofe prepofitions , which in modern languages hold 
the place of the ancient cafes , are, of all others, 
the mofl general, and abflrad, and metaphy-* 
fical ; and of confequence , would probably be 
the lafl invented. Afk any man of common acute- 
nefs , What relation is expreffed by the prepofition 
above? He will readily an fwef , that offuperiority. 
By the prepofition below ? He will as quickly re- 
ply , that of inferiority. But aik him , what rek" 
tion is expreffed by the prepofition of^ and, if he 
has not before-hand employed his thoughts a 
good deal upon thefe fubje^is, you may fafely 
allow him a week to confider of his anfwer. The 
prepofitions above and below do not denote any 
of the relations expreffed by the cafes in the anci- 
ent languages. But the prepofition of, denotes the 
fame relation , which is in them expreffed by the 
genitive cafe j and which , it is eafy to obferve , is of 
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a very metaphyfical nature. The pre{)ofition of^ 
denotes relation in general, confidered in concrete 
with the co-relative object. It marks that the 
noun fiibftantive which goes before it, is fomehow 
or other related to that which comes after it , but 
without in any refp^ afcertaining , as is done by 
the prepofition above , what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, therefore, 
to exprefs the moft oppofite relatio*^" • becaufe, the 
moil oppofite relations agree fo far that each of 
th^m comprehends in it the general idea or nature 
of a relation* We fay, the father of the Jon ^ and 
fon of the father ; the JiMrees oftheforejl^ alid the 
forefi of the Jirtre^. The relation in which the 
father ftands to the fon, is, it is evident^ a quite 
oppofite relation to that m which the fon Hands 
to the father ; that in which the parts ftand to the 
whole, is quite oppofite to that in which the 
whole (lands to the parts. The word of however, 
ferves very well to denote all thdfe relations , be- 
caufe in itfelf it denotes no particular relation, 
but only relation in general 5 and fo far as any 
particular relation i^ coltefted from fuch expref- 
fions , it ia inferred by the mind , not from the 
prepofition itfelf , but from the nature and ar-* 
rangement of the fubftantives , between which 
the prepofition is placed. 

Whajt I have faid concerning the prepofition 
ef may in fome meafure be applied to the prepo- 
fitions to ^for y with^ by^ and to whatever other 
prepofnions are made ufe of in modern language^, 
to fi^ipply the jrface of the ancient cafe& '^eyatt 

Y3 ' 
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of them expreft very abftraft and metaphyfical 
relations , which any man , who takes the trouble 
to try it, will find it extremely difficult to exprefs 
by nouns fubftantive , in the fame manner as we 
may exprefs the relation denoted by the prepofi-- 
tion above ^ by the noun {uh^^ntiv e fuperiority. 
They all of them, however, exprefs fome fpecifiq 
relation , and are , confequendy , none of them fo 
abftraft as the prepofition o/*, which may be rer- 
garded as by far the moft metaphyfical of all pre- 
pofitions. The prepofitions , therefore, which ari^ 
capable of fupplying the place oi the ancient 
cafes, being more abftraiSl than. the other prepofi^ 
lions , would naturally be of more difficult inven-f 
tion. The relations at the fame time which tnofe 
prepofitions exprefs, ;>re, of all others, thofe which 
we have moft frequipnt occ^ion to mention. The 
prepofitions fliot^c , below ^ near^ mthin ^ without^ 
againjly &c. are much more rarely made ufe of, m 
modern languages , than the prepofitions o/*, to , 
for^ wUh^ /rpTW, by, A prepofition of the fprm^ 
Jdnd will not occur twice in a pagef we can fcarce 
compofe a fmgle fentence widiout the aflifi^nce of 
one or two of the latter, If tbefe latter prepofitions, 
therefore, which fupply the place of the cafes, would 
be of fuch difficult iayentioji oij account of their 
^bftraftednefsj fome e3j:pedie|it, to fupply their plac^ 
muft have been of indifpen&ble neceffity, on ac- 
courM: of tlve frequent pccafion which pieid have to 
take notice of the relation^ which they denote. But 
there is no expedient fo obvipus, as that of varying 
|he terminatloii Qi oifkp of th§ pri^i^ip^l word^ 
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It is, perhaps, xinheceflary to obferve, that thero 
are fome of the cafes in the ancient languages , 
which , for particular reafons , cannot be reprefented 
by any prepofitions. Thefe are the nominative , 
accufative , and vocative cafes. In thofe modern 
languages, which do not admit of any fuch variety 
in the terminations of their nouns fubftantive, the 
correfpondent relations are expreffed by the place 
of the words, and by the order and conftrudion 
of the fentence. 

As men have frequently occafion to make men- 
tion of multitudes as well as of flngle objefts , it 
became neceffary that they Ihould have fome 
method of exprefiing number. Number may he 
expreffed either by a particular word , expreffing 
number in general, fuch as the words manyj morcj 
&c. or by fome variation upon the words which 
exprefs the things numbered. It is this laft expedient 
which mankind would probably haverecourfe to, 
in the infancy of language* Number , confidered 
in general , without relation to any particular fet 
of objeds numbered , is one of the moft abftraft 
and metaphyfical idej^s, which the mind of man 
is capable of forming} and, confequently , is ndt 
an idea , which would readily occur to rude mprtals, 
who were juft beginning to form a language* They 
would naturally , therefore • diftinguifli when they 
talked of a fingle, and vfhen th^y talked of a 
multitude of objects , not by any metaphyfical 
adjeilives , fuch at the Englifli a, an manyy 
but by a variation upon the^ terminiation of 
die word which fignified ^^ objedb numbered* 

V4 
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Hence the origin of the fingular and plural 
numbers, in all the ancient languages; and the 
fame diftinftion has likewife been retained in all 
the modern languages, at leaft, in the greater 
part of words. 

All primitive and uncompounded languages 
feem to have a dual, as well as a plural number. 
This is the cafe of the Greek, and I am told of 
the Hebrew, of the Gothic, and of many other 
languages. In the rude beginnings of fociety , one^ 
two, and mor*,. might poflibly be all the numeral 
diftinftions which mankind would have any 
occafion to take notice of. Thefe they would find 
it more natural to exprefs , by a variation upon 
every particular noun fubflantive , than by fuch 
general and abftraft words as one ^ two, three ^ 
Jbur, 8cc. Thefe words, though cuftom has rendered 
them familiar to u«, exprefs, perhaps, the mofl fubtile 
and refined abflradions , which the mind of man 
is capable of forming. Let any one confider 
within himfelf , for example , what he means by 
the word ifiree , which fignifies neither three fbii- 
lings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor three 
horfes, but three in general; and he will eafily 
fatisfy himfelf that a word , which denotes fo very 
metaphyfical an abfhra£lion , could not be either a 
very obvious or a very early invention. I have 
read of fome favage nations , whofe language was 
capable of exprefling no more than the three firfl 
numeral diflinftions. But whether it expreffed 
thofe diftiniSUons by tiwee' general words, or by 
Variations upon the nojan& fubifaoitive , denoting the 
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things numbered, I do not remember to have met 
with any thing whieh conld determine. 

As all the fame relations which fubfift between 
fingle 5 may likewife fubfift between numerous 
objeAs, it is evident there would be occafion for 
the fame numbjer of cafes ia the dual and in the 
plural 5 as in the Angular number. H^nce the 
intricacy and complexnefs of the declenfions in 
all the ancient languages. In the Greek there are 
five cafes in each of the three numbers, conlequently 
fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjedive, in the ancient languages > 
varied their terminations according to the gender 
of the fubftantive to which they were applied , fo 
did they likewife , according to the cafe and the 
number. Every noun adjedive in the Greek 
language, therefore, havihg three genders , and 
three numbers , and five cafes in each number , 
may be confidered as having five-and-forty different 
variations. The firft formers of language feem to 
have varied the termination of the adjeftive, 
according to the cafe and the number of the fubftan- 
tive, for the fame reafon which made them vary it 
according to the gender ; the love of analogy, 
and of a certain regularity of found. In the fignifica- 
tion of adjeftives there is neither cafe nor number, 
and the meaning of fuch words i^ always pre- 
cifely the fame, notwithitanding all the variety of 
termination under which they appear. Magnus vir^ 
magrd viri^ magnorum nrorum\ a great man, of a great 
man, (f great men; in all thefe expreffions the worfls 
magnus^ magniy magnorum^ as weU as the word greats 
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have precifely one and the fame figniiication, 
tliough the fubitantives to which they are applied 
have not The difference of termination in the 
noun adjeftive is accompanied with no fort of 
difference in the meaning. An adjedive denotes 
the quahfication of a noun fubftantive. But the 
different relations in which that noun fubftantive 
may occafionally ftand , can make no fori of dif- 
ference upon its qualification. 

If the declenfions of the ancient languages are 
fo very complex , their conjugations axe infinitely 
more fo. And the complexnefs ot the one is 
founded upon the fame principle with that of 
the other, the difficulty of forming, in the 
beginnings of language, abftrad and general 
terms. 

Verbs muft neceffarily have been coeval with 
the very firft attempts towards the formation of 
language. No affirmation can be expreffed with- 
out the afliftance of feme verb. We never fpeak 
but in order to exprcfs our opinion that fome- 
tiling either is or is not. But the werd denot- 
ing this tventy or this matter of fa6l, which 
is the fubjedl of our alfirmation y muft always be 
a verb. 

Imperfonal verbs ^ which exprefs in one word 
at complete event , which prelerve in the expref- 
fion that perfe£l fimplicity and unity, which 
there always is in the ob]e<^ and in the idea, and 
which fuppofe no abftradion, or metaphyfical 
divifion of the event into its feveral conftitnent 
members of fubje^t and altrilMite^ wonljd, m all 
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probability , be the fpecies of verbs firft invented. 
The verbs /?/wi7, // rains: ningit^ it Jnows ; tonaty 
it thunders; lucet ^ it is day; turbatur, there is a 
€onfuJion\y &c, each of them exprefs a complete 
affirmation, the whole of an event, with that 
perfeA fimpUcity and unity with which the mind 
conceives it in nature. On. the contrary , the 
phrafe$, Alexander ambulaty Alexander walks; 
Petrus fedety Peter Jits y divide the event, as it 
were, ipto two parts, the perfon or fubjed, and 
t]ie attribute, c^ matter of fa^i, affirmed of that 
fubjecS. But in nature, the idea or conception 
of Alexander walking, is as perfe<^y and complete** 
ly one fimple conception, as that of Alexander 
pot walking. The divifion of this event , there- 
fore, into two parts, is altogether artificial, and is 
the efifeft of the imperfeflion of language, which, 
upon thii^ as upon many other occafions, fup- 
plies, by a number of words, the want of one, 
which could exprefs at once the whole matter of 
ia£l that w«^ meant to be aSirmed. £very body 
muft obferve how' much more fimpUcity there is 
in the namral expreflidn, pluity than in the more 
artificial expreflions , imber decidit , the rain falls ; 
or tempejlas ejl pluvia , the weather is rainy. In 
thefe two laft expreflions, the fimple event, or 
matter of fad, is artificially Iplit and divided in 
the one , into two ; in the other , into three parts. 
Jn each of th^m it isexprelTed by a fort of gramma- 
tical circumlocution , of which the fagnificancy is 
foimded upon a certain metaphyficalanalyfis of the 
cpmponwt parts of D)i:e ideaexprefled by the word 
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pluit. The firft verbs, therefore, perhaps even the 
firft words , made ufe of in the beginnings of lan- 
guage, would in all probability be fueh imperfonal 
verbs. It is obferved accordingly , I am told , by 
the Hebrew grammarians , that the radical words of 
their language, from which all the others are derived, 
are all ot them verbs , and imperfonal verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how , in the progrefs of 
language, thofe imperfonal verbs fliould become 
perfonal. Let us fuppofe, for example, that the 
word venit^ it comes , was originally an imperfon- 
al verb, and that it denoted, not the ^coming 
of fomething in general, as at prefent, but the 
coming of a particular objeA, fuch as the Lion. 
The firft favage inventors of language, we Oiall 
fuppofe, when they obferved the approach of this 
terrible animal , were accnftomed to cry out to one 
another, venitj that is, the lion comes; and that 
this word thus expreffed a complete event , with^ 
out the afliftance of any other. Afterwards, on 
the further progrefs of language, they had be- 
gun to give names to particular fubftances, 
whenever they obferved the approach of any 
other terrible objeA, they would naturally join 
the name of that objeft to the word t^emV, and 
cry out, venit urfus^ venit lupus. By degrees the 
word venit would thus come to fignify ihe com« 
ing of any terrible obje£l, and not merely the 
coming of the lion. It would now, therefore, exprefi^ 
not the coming of a particular obje£l, butthecomii^ 
of an obj^il of a particular kind. Having become 
more generalan its fignificatioa , it could no longei 
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reprefent any particular diftind event by itfelf , and 
without the affiftance of a noun fubftantive , which 
might ferve to afcertain and determine its figni- 
fication. It would now, therefore, have become 
a perfonal , inftead of an imperfonal verb. We 
may eafily conceive how, in the further progrefs 
of fociety , it might ftill grow more general in its 
lignification , and come to fignify , as at prefent , 
the approach of any thing whatever , whether good, 
bad , or indifferent. 

It is probably in fome fuch manner as thi», 
that almofl all verbs have become perfonal , and* 
that mankind have learned by degrees to fplit 
and divide almoft every event into a great num- 
ber of metaphyfical parts, expreffed by the different 
parts of fpeech , varioufly combined in the dif- 
ferent members of every phrafe and fentence *. 
The famfi fort of progrefs feems to have been 
made in the art of fpeaking as in the art of writ- 
ing. When mankind firft began to attempt 
to exprefs their ideas- by writing , every cha?' 

. * As th3 far greatet part of verbs exprefs, at prefent, not an 
event, but the attribute of an event^ and, confequdhtly, re^ 
quire afubjcdl, or nominative cafe^ to complete their figni- 
fication , fome grammarians , not having attended to this 
progrefs of nature, and being defirous to make their common 
rules qnite univerfal , and without any exception , have 
infifted that all verbs required a nominative, either exprcf^ 
fed or underftood; and have, accordingly, put themfelVts to 
the torture to find fame awkward nominatives to thofc few 
verbs , which Itill exprtfling a complete event, plainly admit 
of none. Pluit^ for example, accordins; to SanSlius^ means 
pluviapluif ^in EngViOiff be rainrains. See San^u Minerva, 
l. ;.c. I. 
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rafler reprefented a whole word. But the number 
of words being almofl infinite, the memory found 
itfelf quite loaded and opprefTed by the multitude 
of characters which it was obliged to retain. Necef- 
fity taught them , therefore , to divide words into 
their elements, and to invent characters which 
fhould reprefent , not the words themfelves , but 
the elements of which they were compofed. In 
confequence of this invention, every particular 
word Came to be reprefented ^ not by one cha- 
raCler , but by a multitude of charafters ,• and the 
cxprellion of it irt writing became much more 
intricate and complex than before. But though 
J>articular words were thus reprefented by a great- 
er number of charaAers , the whole language was 
expreffed by a much fmaller, and about four-and- 
twenty letters were found capable 6f fupplyitog 
the place of that immenfe multitude of charafters , 
which were requifite before. In the fame man- 
ner , in the beginnings of language, ihen feem to 
have attempted to exprefs every particular event, 
which tlicy had occafion to ta'Ee notice of, by a 
particular word , which expreffed at once the 
whole of that event. But as the number of words 
muft , in this cafe , have become really infinite , 
in confequence of the really infinite variety of 
events , men found themfelves partly compelled 
by neceflity , and partly conduced by nature , "to 
divide every event into what may be called its 
metaphyfical elements, and to inftitute words, 
which fliould denote not fo much the events , at 
the elements of which they were compofed. 
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Tke expreffion of every particular event , became 
in this manner more intricate and complex , but 
. the whole fyftem of the language became more 
coherent, more connefted, more eafily retained 
and comprehended. 

When verbs, from being originally imperfonal, 
had thus , by the divifion of the event into its 
metaphyfical elements , become perfonal , it id 
iwtural to fuppofe that they would firft be made 
ufe of in the third perfon fmgular. No verb is ever 
ufed imperfonally in our language, nor^ fo far as 
I know , in any other modern tongue. But in the 
ancient languages , whenever any verb is ufed im- 
perfonally, it is always in the third perfon fingular. 
The termination of thofe verbs , which are ftill 
always imperfonal, is conftantly the fame with that 
of the third perfon fingular of perfonal verbs. The 
confideration of thefe circumftances, joined to the 
naturalnefs of the thing itfelf , may ferve to con- 
vince us that verbs firft became perfonal in what 
is now called the third perfon fingular. 

But as the event, or matter of f aft, which i» 
expreifed ^)y a verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perfon who fpeaks , or of the perfon who is 
fpoken to , as well as of fome third perfon or 
objeft, it became necelfary to fall upon fome 
method of expreffing thefe two peculiar relations 
of the event. In the Englifb language this is 
commonly done, by prefixing, what are called 
the perfonal pronouns , to the general wor4 
which exprefTes the event affirmed. / camcy you, 
§QJBf^ h^ W it WJW p in thefe phrafes the event 
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of having come is , in the firft , affirmed of ihc 
fpeaker ; in the fecond , of the perfon fpoken to ; 
in the thirji , of fome other perfon , or objeiiw 
The firft formers of language , it may be imagined, 
might have done the fame thing, and prefixing in 
the fame manner the two firft perfonal pronouns, 
to the fame termination of the verb, which ex- 
preffed the third perfon Angular , might have faid 
ego venit, tu venit^ as well as ille or illucL venit. And 
I make no doubt but they would have done fo , 
if at the time when they had firft occafion to ex- 
prefs thefe relations of the verb , there had been 
any fuch words as either ego or tu in their language* 
But in this early, period of the languagfe^. which 
we are now endeavouring to defcribe , it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any fuch words would be 
known. Though cuftom has now rendered them, 
familiar to us, they, both of them, exprefs ideas 
extremely metaphyfical and abfb:a£i The word i, 
for example , is a word of a very particular 
fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may denote itfelf by 
this perfonal pronoun. The word /, therefore, 
is a general word , capable of being predicated , 
as the logicians fay , of an infinite variety of 
objefts. It differs, however, from all other general 
words in this refpeftj that the objefts of which 
it may be predicated , do not form any particular 
fpecies of obje£ls diftinguiflied from all others. The 
word / , does not , like the word man , denote a 
particular clafs of objects, Separated from all others 
by peculiar qualities of their own. . It is far from 
being the name of a fpecies, but, on the contrary^ 

whenever 
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whenever it is made ufe of, it always denoted a 
precife individual , the particular perfon who then 
ipeaks. It may be faid to be, at once^ bodi what 
the logicians call , a fingular , and what they call , 
a common term ; and to join in its fignification 
the feemingly oppofite qualities of the moft precife 
individuality, and the moft extenfive generalization. 
This word , therefore , expreffing fo very abftraft 
and metaphyficai ^n idea, would not ealily or 
readily occur to the firft formers of language. What 
are called the perfonat ptonouns , it may be ob- 
fervred, are among the la/l words of which children 
iearn to make ufe. A child, fpeajing of itfelf, fays, 
Billy walks ^ Billy jits ^ inftead of / wa/^ , I fit. As 
in the beginnings of language, therefore, mankind 
feem to have evaded the invention of at leaft the 
more abfltra^l prepolitioits, and to have expreffed 
the fame relations which thefe now ftand for, by 
varying the termination of the co-relative term,- 
fo they likewife would naturally attempt to evade 
the neceflity of inventing thofe more abftraft pro- 
nouns by varying the termination of the verb , 
according as the event which it expreffed was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the tirft , fecond, or third 
perfon. This feems, accordingly, to be the univerfal 
praflice of all the ancient languages. In Latin, veni^ 
verdfii^ venit, fufficiently denote, without any other 
addition , the different events exprelted by the 
Englifh phrafeSj 1 came, you came, he^, or // ca/nc. 
The verb would , for the fame reafon y vary it« 
termination , according as the event was intended 
to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, or third perfo^ii 
Vol. it X 
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plural 5 and what is expneffed by the Englidi phrafes, 
we came, ye came, they came, would be denoted 
by the Latin words , venimus , venlflis venemnu 
Thofe primitive languages , too , which , upon ac- 
count of the difficulty of inventing numeral names, 
had introduced a dual, as well as a plural num- 
ber, into the declenfion of their nouns fubftantive, 
would probably, from analogy, do the fame thing 
in the conjugations of their verbs. And thus in 
all thofe original languages , we might expeA to 
find, at leaft fix, if not eight or nine variations , 
in the termination of every verb, according as the 
event which it denoted was meant to be affirmed 
of the firft, fecond, or third perfons. fingular, dual, 
or plural. Thefe variations again being repeated, 
along with others , through all its different tenfes , 
through all its different modes, and through all its 
different voices , muft neceflarily have rendered 
their conjugations ftill more intricate and complex 
than their declenfions. . 

Language would probably have continued * 
upon this footing in all countries, nor would ever 
have grown more fimplc in its declenfions and 
conjugations , had it not become more^ complex 
hi its compofition , in confequencc of the mixture 
of feveral languages with one another, occafioned 
by the mixture of different nations. As long as 
any language was Ipoke by thofe only who learned 
it in their infancy, the intricacy of its declenfions 
and conjugations could ocqafion no great embar- 
raffnient The far greater part of thofe who had 
pccafion to fpeak it, \\sA acciuired it at fg very 
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early a periocj of their lives , fo infenfibly and by 
fuch.flow degrees, that they were fcarce ever fen- 
fible of the difficulty. But when two nations came 
to be mixed with one another, either by conqueft or 
migration, the cafe would be very different. Each 
nation , in order to make itfelf intelligible to thofe 
with whom it was under the neceffity of conver- 
fing^ would be obliged to learn the language of 
the other. The greater part of individuals too , 
learning the new language , not by art , or by re- 
mounting to its rudiments and firft principles, but 
by rote, and by what they commonly heard in 
converfation , would be extremely perplexed by 
the intricacy of its declenfions and conjugations. 
They would endeavour, therefore, to fupply their 
ignorance of thefe, by whatever fhif t the language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the declen- 
fions they would naturally fupply by the ufe of 
prepofitions ; and a Lombard , who was attempting 
to fpeak Latin , and Wclnted to exprefs that fuch 
a perfon was a citizen of Rome , or a benefador 
to Rome, if he happened not to be acquainted 
with the genitive and dative ^fes of the word 
Roma^ would naturally exprefs himfelf by prefix- 
ing the prepofitions ad and de to the nominative; 
and inftcad of Rom<^ 9 would fay , ad Roma , and 
de Roma, A Roma , and di Roma , accordingly , 
is the manner in which the prefents Italians , the 
defcendants of the ancient Lombards and Romans, 
^ exprefs this and all other fimilar relations. And in 
this manner prepofitions feem to have been introdu- 
cedy in the room of the ancient declenfions. The 

X a 
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fame alteration has, I am informed, been produ- 
ced upon the Greek language, fince the taking of 
Conftantinople by the Turks. The .words are, in 
a great meafure , the fame as before j but the 
grammar is entirely lofl, prepofitions having come 
in the place of the old declenfions. This change 
is undoubtedly a fimpliftcation of the language, 
in point of rudiments and principle. It introduces, 
inftead of a great variety of declenfions , one uni- 
verfal declenfion, which is the fame in every word, 
of whatever gender, number, or termination^ 

A fimilar expedient enables men , in the fitua- 

tion above mentioned, to get rid of almoft the 

whole intricacy of their conjugations. There is 

in every language a verb, known by the name of 

the fubflantive verb j in Latin , fum ; in Englifli , 

/ am. This verb denotes not the exillence of any 

particular event, but exiftence in general. It is, 

upon this account, the mofl abfirad and metaphy- 

fical of all verbs ; and , confequently , could by 

no means be a word of early invention. When 

it came to be invented , however , as it had aU the 

tenfes and mode^ of any other verb , by being 

joined with the paflive participle , it wascapable 

of fupplying the place of the whole paflive voice, 

5^nd of rendering this part of their conjugations as 

fimple and uniform, as the ufe of prepofitions had 

rendered their declenfions. A Lombard, who 

wanted to fay, lam loved j but could not recollect 

tlie word amor, naturally endeavoured to fupply 

his ignorance, by faying, ego fum amaius. lofono 

amato , is at this day the Italian expreffio% which 
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cbrrefponds to the Englilh phrafe above men- 
tioned. 

There is another verb , which 9 in the fame 
manner , runs through all languages , and which 
is diftinguiflied by the name of the poffeflive verbj 
in Latin, habeo ; inEnglifli, / have. This Verb, 
likewife , denotes an event of an extremely abftraft 
and metaphyfical namre , and , confequently , 
cannot be fuppofed to have been a word of the 
earlieft invention. When it came to be invented , 
however, by being applied to the paffivc parti- 
ciple , it was capable of fupplying a great part ot 
the a£live voice , as the fubftantive verb had fup- 
plied the whole of the paffive, A Lombard , who 
wanted to fay , 1 had loved ^ but coi^ld not recollc£l 
the word amaveram would endeavour to fupply 
the place of it , by faying either ego habebam ama* 
turn 9 or ego habui amatum^ Jo aveva amato^ or 
lo ebbi amatOy are the correfpondent Italian exr 
preflions at this day. And thus upon the inter^ 
mixture of different nations with one another, the 
conjugations, by means of different auxiliary verbs, 
were made to approach towards the fimpUcity and 
uniformity of the declenfions. 

In general it may be laid down for a maxim , 
that the more fimple any language is in its com- 
pofition , the more complex it muft be in its 
declenfions and conjugations 5 and , on the contrary, 
the more fimple it is in its declenfions and 
conjugations , the more complex it muft be in its 
. compofition, 

X3 
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The Greek feems to be , in a great meafure , a 
fimple, uncompounded language , formed frona 
the primitive jargon of thofe wandering favages , 
the ancient Hellenians and Pelafgians , from 
whom the Greek nation is faid to have been 
defcended. All the words in the Greek language 
are derived from about three hundred primitives, 
a plain evidence that the Greeks formed their 
language almoft entirely among themfelves, and 
that when they had occafion for a new word, 
they were not accuftomed , as we are, to borrow 
it from fome foreign language , but to form it , 
either by rompofition, or derivation from lome 
other word or words , in their own. The declen- 
fions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than tiiofe of any other 
European language with which I am acquainted. 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek and 
of the ancient Tufcan languages. Its declenfions 
and conjugations accordingly are much lefs complex 
than thofe of the Greek; it has dropt the dual 
number in both. Its verbs have no optative 
mood diftinguilhed by any peculiar termination. 
They have but one future. They have no aorift 
diflin6l from the preterit - perfefl ; they have 
no middle voice ; arid even many of their tenfes 
in the paffive voice are eked out, in the fame 
manner as in the modern languages , by the 
help of the fubftantive verb joined to the paflive 
participle. In both the voices , the number of 
infinitives and participles js much Imaller in the 
Latin than m the Greek- 
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The French and Italian languages are each of 
them compounded , the one of the Latin , and 
the language of the ancient Franks, the other of 
the fame Latin, and the language of the ancient 
Lombards. As they are both of them, therefore, 
more complex in their compofition than the La- 
tin, fo are they lil^ewife more fimple in their 
declenfions and conjugations. With regard to 
their declenfions , they have both of them loft 
their cafes altogether; and with regard to their 
conjugations, they have both of them loft the whole 
of the paflive , and fome part of the aflive voices 
of their verbs. The want of the paflive voice 
they fupply entirely by the^fubftantive verb 
joined to the paflive participle; and they make 
out part pf the ailive , in tlie fame manner , by 
the help of the pofleflive verb ^d the fame 
paflive participle. 

The Englifli is compounded of the French and 
the ancient Saxon languages. The French was 
introduced into Britain by the Norman conqueft, 
and continued, till the time of Edward HI. to 
be the fole language of the law as well as the 
principal language of the court. The Englifii, which 
came to be fpoken afterwards , and which continues 
to be fpoken now , is a mixture of the ancient Saxon 
and this Norman French. As the Englilh language, 
therefore, is more complex in its compofition than 
either the French or the Italian, fo is it likewife more 
fimple in its declenfions and conjugations. Thofe 
two languages retain, at leaft, a part of the diftin6lion 
of genders, and their adjedlives vary tlieir terminatio» 
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according as they are applied to a maicuUne or to 
a feminine fubftantiye. Qut there is no fuch 
diftin6lion in the Englilli language, whofe adjec^ 
tives admit of no variety of termination. The 
French and Italhui languages have , both of them , 
the remains of a conjugation; and all thofe tenfes 
of the active voice, which cannot be exprefled by 
the pofTeflive verb joined to the paflive participle , 
as well as many of thofe which can, are, in thofe 
languages , marked by varying the termination 
pf the principal verb, fiut almoft all thofe other 
jtenfes are in ^^ Engiyh eked pur by other 
auxiliary verbs , fo that there is in this language 
fcarce wen the remains of ^ conjugation. / love 
I loved ^ loving y are all the varieties of terminatioii 
which the greater part of Englifh verbs admit of. 
All the different modifications of meaning , which 
cannot be exprefled by any of thofe three terr 
minations , muft be made out by different au- 
xiliary verbs joined to fome one or other of them. 
Two auxiliary verbs fupply all the deficiencies of 
the French and Italian conjugations ^ it requires 
more than half a dozen to fupply thofe of the 
Engliih , v^hich , befides the fubflandye and pofr 
feflive verbs , makes ufc of do , did; willj would; 
Jliall ^ Jhmild ; can^ could; may ^ mighty 

It is in <his manner that lan^age becomes 
> more frniple in its rudiments and principles , juft 
in proportion as it grows more complex in its 
(compofition » and the fame thing has happened in 
it, which commonly happens with regard to me- 
i^ha^ica) engines^ All inachines a^e generally , when 
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firft invented , extremely comple^^ in their principles, 
and there is often a particular principle of motiori 
for everyrparticular movement which it is inten- 
ded they fkould perform. Succeeding improvers 
obferve , that one principle may be fo applied as 
to produce feveral of thofe movements; and thus 
the machine becomes gradually more and more 
fimple, and producer its effe6lswith fewer wheels, 
and fe\ver principles of motion. In language, in 
the fame manner, every cafe of every noun, and 
every tenfe of every verb, was originally expreffed 
by a particular difliniH: word, which ferved tor thi$ 
pnrpofe and for no other. But fucceeding ob- 
fervation difcovered, that one fet of words wa^ 
capable pf fupplying the place of all that infinite 
number, and that four or five prepofitiops, and 
half a dozen auxiliary verbs, were capable of 
anfwering the end of all the declenfions , and of 
all the conjugations in the ancient languages. 

But this fimplification of languages , though it 
firifes ^ perhaps , from fimilar caufes , has by no 
meaiis fimilar effe£ls with the correfpondent fim-^ 
plificatipn of machines. The fimplification pf 
machines renders them more and more perfeft, 
but this fimplification ofth^ rudiments of languages 
renders them more and more imperfe^, and lefs 
proper for many of the purpofes of language : an^ 
this for the following reafons. 

Firft of all , languages are by this fimpUficatio^i 
rendered more prolix, feveral words having 
^ecpme neceffary to exprefs what copld have be^n 
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€xprefled by a fmgle word before. Thus the 
words , Dei and Deo , in the Latin , fufficiently 
£how, without any addition » what relation the 
objeft figr;ified is underftood to iland in to the 
obje6ls exprefled by the other words in the fen- 
tence. But to exprefs the fame relation in Englifh , 
and in all other modern languages , we muft make 
life of, at leaft, two words, and fay , of God y to 
Cod. So far as the declenfions ^re concerned , 
therefore, the modern language are much more 
prolix than the ancient. The difference i^ ftill 
greater with regard to the conjugations. What a 
Roman expreffed by the fmgle word, amavijfemy 
an Engliihman is obliged to exprefs by four dif- 
ferent words, I Jhould have loved. It is unneceffary 
to take any pains to fhow how much tliis polix- 
nefs muft enervate the eloquence of all modern 
languages. How much the beauty of any expref- 
fion depends upon its concifenefs , is well known 
to thofe who have any experience in compofition. 

Secondly , this fimplification of the principles of 
languages renders them lefs agreeable to the ear. 
The variety of termination in the Greek and La- 
tin, occafioned by their declenfions and conju- 
gations , gives a fweetnefs to their language alto- 
gether unknown to ours , and a variety unknown 
to any other modern language. In point of fweet- 
liefs , the Italian , perhaps , may furpafs the Latin, 
and almoft .equal the Greek ; but in point of va- 
rietjr , it is greatly inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only renders 
the founds of our language lefs agreeable to 
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the ear , but it alfo reftrains us from difpofing 
fuch founds as we have , in the manner that 
might be moft agreeable. It ties down many 
words to a particular fituation , though they might 
often be placed in another with much more 
beauty. In the Greek and Latin ,#though the 
adjective and fubftantive were feparated from one 
another , the correfpondence of their terminations 
ftill fhowed their mutual reference, and the repa- 
ration did not neceflarily occafion any fort of 
coniufion. Thus in the firft line of Virgil, 

Tityre tu pttulac rccubans fub tegmine fagi ; 

we eafily fee that tu refers to recubans , and pa-* 
tule to fagi'j though the related words are feparated 
from one another by the intervention of feveral 
others; becaufe the terminations, fhowing the 
correfpondence of their cafes, determine their 
mutual reference. But if we were to tranfl&te this 
line literally into Englifh , and fay , Tityms , thou 
oj fpreading reclining under the/hade beech , OEdipus 
himfelf could not mak^ fenfe of it , becaufe there 
is here no difference of termination , to determine 
which fubftantive each adjective belongs to. It 
is the fame cafe with regard to verbs. In Latin 
the verb may often be pl^ed, without any incon- 
veniency or ambiguity , in any part of the fen-' 
tence. But as in Englifli its place is almoft always 
precifely determined. It muft follow the fubje6live 
and precede the objective member of the phrafe 
in almofi all cafes. Thus in Latin whether you 
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fay , Joannem verberavit V^l^^^wV^ or 
fierberavit Joannem , the meaning -i^prctcifd 
fame, and the tcrminatioji fixes JoRp ^o ^jj^e 
fufFerer in both cafes. But in Eiigliih John peai 
Robert^ and Robert beat John , have by no means 
the fame figpi&cation. The place therefore of the 
three principal members of the phrafe is in the 
JEjigliih, and for the fame reafon in the French 
and Italian languages , almoft always precifely 
determined; whereas iri the ancient languages a 
greater latitude is allowed j and the place of thofe 
members is often, in a great meafure, indifferent^ 
We ihufi have recourle to Horace, in order to 
interpret fome parts of Milton's literal tranflation ; 
"Who nv>w enjoys thee credulout all gold , 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
H^pes thee; of flattering gales 
Unmindful — 
are verfes which it is impoflible to interpret by 
any rules of our language. There are no rules in 
our language, by which any man could difcover, 
that , in the firft line , credulous referred to who , 
and not to thee; or that ail gold reterred to any 
thing; or, that in the fourth line, unmindful^ 
referred to who , in the fecond , and not to thee 
in the third; or, on the contrary, that, in the fe- 
cond line, always vacant, always amiable, referred 
to thee in the third , and not to who in the fame 
line with it In the Latin , indeed , all this is 
abundantly plain. ^ 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurei , 
Qui Temper vacuaiii, Temper amabilem 
Sperat te ; nefcius luras Magii* 
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Becaufe the te^rminatfoMs in jtJie':»Latin determine 
the referehcp of each adjeftiye to its proper 
fubftantive , which it is impoflilAe for any thing 
in the Englifb to do. 'How much this power of 
tranrpofing the order of their words mtift have 
facilitated the compofition' of the ancients, both 
in verfe and profe , can hardly be imagined. That 
it muft greatly have facilitated their verfification 
it is needlefs to obferve; and in profe, whatever 
beauty depends upon the arrangement and con- 
Aru6lion of the feveral members of the period^ 
"'muft to them have been acquirable with much 
more eafc, and to much greater perfeftiort*, than 
it can be to thofe whofe exprefRon is confian|ly 
confined by the prolixnefs, conftraint, and hkk 
Vkotony ot modern languages. 
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